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MARCH OF CIVILIZATION TOWARD THE OHIO VALLEY. 


EXPLORATIONS continued until the val- 
ley of the St. Lawrence had been traced 
to a point beyond the westerp shores of 
Lake Superior and until the Mississippi 
had been navigated from the Falls of 
St. Anthony to the Gulf of Mexico ;—and 
yet all this while the upper courses of 
the Connecticut, the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna, the Potomac and the James 
rivers remained unknown. Frenchmen 
had floated down the Ohio as far as 
what is now Louisville, Kentucky ; the 
Fox river of Green Bay, the Wisconsin 
and the Illinois had been explored by 
them ; and they had seen the streams 
which drain the eastern shed of the 
Rocky mountains; while by far the 
greater part of the Atlantic slope of 
North America lay an unexamined and 
unknown wilderness. And, except along 
the river which washes its southern 





boundary, it is not known that any por- 
tion of the territory now constituting the 
state of Ohio had as yet been visited by 
civilized man. 

‘There is a house,” wrote La Salle, in 
1684, “‘ at the mouth of the Niagara 
river, the most important on the whole 
lake [of Ontario] to cut off the trade 
of the English and which the barks of 
the fort [Frontenac] can reach in two 
days ; it cost about two thousand li- 
vres. It is all that remains from the 
fire which happened at the little fort 
that had been constructed there. The 
stiuation of this fort is very advantageous 
both on account of the fertility of the 
land, the abundance of game and fishing, 
and the mildness of the climate, which 
is much more temperate than in the 
other parts of New France. Winter is 
shorter there by half and much milder, 
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insomuch that sowing there-is done at 
leisure, and sufficient time would still 
remain for the cultivation of hemp and 


flax. Near there are some fine pastures 
capable of feeding considerable herds of 
cattle, the hides and tallow of which 
would be of very great advantage. 
Around the lake are to be found wild 
apple trees, chestnuts, and nuts from 
which the Indians extract very good oil ; 
also, divers sorts of grains; mulberry, 
plum, and cherry trees; and all sorts of 
building timber, stone and other neces- 
sary materials. Its harbor is very fine, 
the mouth safe, the bottom excellent, 
sheltered from all winds. The naviga- 
tion is very good throughout the entire 
lake, in various parts of which conven- 
ient harbors are to be found. Almost 
all the peltries of the English pass by 
this lake, except those which come from 
the direction of the Illinois, whence the 
Iroquois bring them by the River Ohio; 
so that were Fort Frontenac and the es- 
tablishment at Niagara supplied with 
provisions, they could be turned aside 
and made to go down to Quebec.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that, as 
early as 1684, the Ohio was a principal 
route of travel for the Iroquois “ from 
the direction of the Illinois,” in bring- 
ing peltries to sell to the English. Evi- 
dently, therefore, this river, by this 
time, throughout its entire length must 
have been well understood, if from no 
other source at least from descriptions 
given of it by the Iroquois. However, 
we have documentary evidence that not 
long after this the English had made 
their way to that river with their goods. 
Says M. de Longueuil, in a conference 
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with four nations of savages, in 1700, on 
the subject of the declaration of war 
against the English: 

I ought to have long since taken up arms against 
the enemy I have spoken to you of, but I have been 
desirous to exercise patience for several years. The 
Englishman hath reddened the sea with my blood, 
he has also causelessly stained with it a great many 
countries. My hatchet hath not stirred. But now 
that he hath pushed me to the wall by so many re- 
lapses, I must perish or avenge on him all the 
blood he has drawn from my veins. It is neither to 
Montreal nor his territory that I direct your first 
Steps against him. It is in your own immediate 
vicinity where he, for several years, hath quietly 
made his way with his goods. It is to... the 
Ohio that I expect you will march immediately in 
quest of him, and when you have destroyed him you 
will seize and divide all his goods among you. Set 
out forthwith. You shall want for nothing that you 
require for the extirpation of this scum. If the 
English escape you on the Ohio, you will find them 
alittle further off with their brothers the Choctaws. * 


It is evident, therefore, that, at this 
early date, the English were carrying 
on a trade with the Shawanese, as well 
as with the Choctaws, who were only “a 
little further off’ than the first named. 

But the French to the northward, the 
northwestward and westward were grad- 
ually approaching the country lying be- 
tween the Ohio river and Lake Erie, not 
only with their explorers but with their 
missionaries and colonists, as well as 
with their traders and soldiers. There 
was, however, danger of the English 
securing to themselves the fur trade, 
not only there, but in those regions be- 
yond. On the eighth of May, 1686, 
M. de Nonville wrote Seignelay that 
there had appeared on Lake Erie En- 





* Longueuil to the Ottawas, Hurons, Pottawats 
omies and Chippewas, at a conference holden at 
Detroit.—‘ New York Colonial Documents,’ Vol. 
IX., p. 706. 
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glish canoes conducted by French de- 
serters on their way to the Ottawas. 
“There are ten of them,” said he, 
“loaded with goods.” De Nonville at 
once dispatched orders to Michilimack- 
inac to have them seized. ‘I con- 
sider it a matter of importance, My 
Lord,’”’ continued that officer, “to pre- 
clude the English from this trade, as 
they doubtless would entirely ruin ours, 
as well by the cheaper bargains they 
would give the Indians as by attracting 
to themselves the French of our colony 
who are in the habit of resorting to the 
woods.” De Nonville resolved to erect 
a fortification on “the strait’ leading 
from Lake Erie to Lake Huron, as a 
block to the passage of the English in 
trading with the Indians at Michili- 
mackinac, where they had already been. 
“The letters I have written to Sieurs 


Duluth and Durantaye,” wrote M. de 
Nonville, on the eighth of October, 
1686, to M. de Seignelay, ‘of which I 
send you copies, will inform you of my 
orders to them to fortify the two passes 


leading to Michilimackinac. Duluth is 
at that of the Detroit of Lake Erie, and 
Durantaye at that of the portage of 
Toronto. These two posts will block 
the passage against the English should 
they attempt to go again to Michili- 
mackinac, and serve as retreats to our 
Indian allies either while hunting or 
while marching against the Iroquois.” 
But Durantaye was subsequently or- 
dered to join Duluth on “ the strait ’— 
Detroit. De Nonville also wrote, soon 
after the foregoing : 


I have heard of Sieur Duluth’s arrival at the post 
of the Detroit of Lake Erie with fifty good men, well 
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armed with munitions of war and provisions and all 
other necessaries sufficient to protect them against 
the severe cold, and to render them comfortable 
during the whole winter wherever they will entrench 
themselves. 


On the eleventh of November, M. de 
Nonville again wrote Seignelay : 


It will be highly proper that our Canadians main- 
tain the post Sieur Duluth has fortified at the De- 
troit of Lake Erie. In this way our coureurs de bois 
coming from Michilimackinac could take the route 
by Lake Erie to Niagara protected by the two hun- 
dred men in garrison there. Our settlers could draw 
their peltries from the Ottawas and other distant 
places where they have a considerable stock of them, 
which, if lost, or if trade be interrupted, would ruin 
the country. Should the war continue, the route by 
the Ottawa river, which falls into the St. Lawrence 
at the end of the Island of Montreal, would be no 
longer practicable, as it is very dangerous, small 
parties being able to plunder everything. You see 
by lettersand memoirs, My Lord, of what advantage 
it was to close on the English the passage by the post 
of Detroit, which Sieur Duluth occupies with fifty 
brave men. 


And again, on the sixteenth : 


While writing this, My Lord, I receive further 
advice from Albany that Colonel Dongan sent word 
to the fifty men who are to winter among the Sen- 
ecas, not to start until the arrival there of the hun- 
dred and fifty men whom he is to dispatch as a rein- 
forcement in the spring. The cause of this order is, 
that he has learned from some Indians the fact of 
Sieur Duluth being stationed at the Detroit of Lake 
Erie. If that detachment and the Indians attack 
that post, you perceive, My Lord, no more terms 
are to be observed with the English. Please send 
me orders on this point, for I am disposed to go 
straight to Albany, storm their fort and burn the 
whole concern. If the English continue their expe- 
ditions in this manner, and theking is unwilling that 
war be waged against them, nothing is to be expected 
for Canada but ruin. The English never denied the 
king's right either to the Iroquois, among whom we 
have had missionaries since that people were first 
discovered ; nor to the lakes, where we always have 
had a number of posts; nor to the Illinois, where 
we, for a long time, have possessed establishments. 
Now, the English governor, prompted by the 
cupidity of the merchants, and by his own avarice tq 
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drag largesses from them, claims the whole country 
as his, and will trade thither, though an Englishman 
has never been there. 

The fort erected by Duluth upon “the 
strait’? was near what is now Fort Gra- 
tiot. It was named Fort St. Joseph, 
but was also called Fort Duluth. It was 
simply a stockade, without cannon. To 
remedy the necessity that might exist 
of making war against the Indian tribes 
in the interest of France, it was thought, 
in 1691, that a hearty union should 
always be maintained with them on the 
part of the French in Canada, “ because 
it would be very disadvantageous and 
altogether ruinous to trade, should they 
form an alliance with the Iroquois ; for 
besides encouraging them to carry their 
peltries to the English, they might even 
seduce them into a mutual league for 
the destruction of thecolony. To avoid 
such a misfortune, it is well to preserve 
the posts the French occupy in their 
country, namely: Fort St. Louis of 
Louisiana, Detroit and Michilimack- 
nee" 

In the conference held, in the year 
1700, with the Ottawas, Hurons, Potta- 
watomies and Chippewas, M. de Lon- 
gueuil, commandant at Detroit, speaking 
as though governor of Canada, on the 
subject of the declaration of war against 
the English, said : 

Persuaded as I am by long experience of your dis- 
positions in my regard, I have condescended to send 
to my fort at Detroit, only a small detachment of my 
nephews, the French, who have settled near me, so 
much have I reckoned on the hearts and arms of the 
four nations of my children established there ; their 


vicinity sets me completely at rest regarding the fate 
of my Frenchmen. 





**New York Colonial Documents,’ Vol. IX, p. 
11, from ‘‘ Measures Recommended for the Better 
lense of Canada,” anonymous. 
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However, as we shall soon see, it was 
thought best by the governor of Canada 
not to rely too much on these Indians ; 
“the strait” was the great entrance to 
the west, and here a strong fort should 
be erected, well supplied with cannon. 
Fort St. Joseph, or Duluth, had served 
a good purpose. Here had been con- 
trolled, with the aid of the post at 
Michilimackinac, the four principal 
nations of the Upper Lakes: the Ottawas, 
Chippewas, Pottawatomies and Hurons. 

But the English had also a design of 
building a fort on “the strait.” ‘We 


shall never be able,’’ said Robert Liv- 
ingston, in April, 1700, in reporting to 
His Excellency, the Earl of Bellemont, 
concerning a journey to Onondaga he 
had made, “‘we shall never be able to 
run counter tothe French unless we have 
a nursery of bush-lopers as well as they, 


which I am humbly of the opinion may 
be obtained thus: that all endeavors be 
used to obtain a peace between the Five 
Nations and the Ottawas, Miamis, and 
other far nations of Indians, whom the 
governor of Canada stirs up to destroy 
the first-mentioned savages, because 
they have been mortal enemies to the 
French and true to the English, and be- 
cause they hinder his trade with the said 
far nations. The best way to effect this 
peace is to build a furt at Detroit, the 
most pleasant and plentiful inland place 
in America, by all relation, where 
there is arable land tor thousands of 
people, the only place for beaver hunt- 
ing, for which our Indians have fought 
so long, and at last forced the natives to 
fly. Here you have millions of elk, bear, 
deer, swan, geese, and all sorts of fowl. 











The fort should be built between Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron, in which fort 
should at least sixty men be kept. 
Hither, all the far nations will come and 
trade, to wit: the Miamis, the Illinois, 
the Indians of Detroit, the Shawanese, 
and a multitude of other nations.” 

The presence of French settlers at 
St. Ignace [Michilimackinac] is first 
mentioned at the occasion of Father 
Marquette’s burial. According to the 
report of the following year (1678) the 
singing at the church of St. Ignatius was 
alternately in Latin, Huron and French. 
The fur and corn trade kept pace with 
the increase of the Indian population. 
La Salle’s arrival on the Griffin (1679) 
caused quite a stir in the commercial 
metropolis of the west—for nothing less 
than that was the village of St. Ignace, 
and so remained until supplanted by 
Detroit. Hennepin, who wintered at 
the post (1680-1), mentions his enrolling 
forty-two traders into a religious con- 
fraternity. “Forty-two Frenchmen,” 
are his words, “who were there trading 
with these Indians, all begged me to 
give them the cord of St. Francis, which 
I readily did, making an exhortation at 
each ceremony.”’* 

As early as 1683, the Sieur de la Dur- 
antaye was in command of French sol- 
diers at Michilimackinac, where at that 
date (or soon after) a redoubt had been 
constructed ; for, says De Nonville, on 
the twenty-fifth of August, 1687 : 





* The post of Michilimackinac, at this period, was 
on Point St. Ignace, on the north side of ‘‘the Strait 
of Mackinac.” Fora plan of ‘‘ Ancient Michilimack- 


inac—1671 to 1705,"’ see Dwight H. Kelton’s ‘Annals 
of Fort Mackinac, (1884).’ 
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It is time the expeditions of the English be put a 
stop to, as those of this year have been cut short by 
the measures we adopted last season in collecting 
our coureurs de bois in the redoubts which were con- 
structed at Michilmackinac and at the Detroit of 
Lake Erie. 

Durantaye remained in command of 
the post until the summer of 1790, when 
he was superceded by M. de Louvigny, 
“a half pay captain,” who was accom- 
panied thither by “one hundred and 
forty-three French voyageurs and six 
Indians.”’ On the sixteenth of Septem- 
ber, 1694, Count Frontenac appointed 
Antoine Laumet de la Mothe Cadillac 
to the command at Michilmackinac, in 
place of M.de Louvigny. He remained 
there until 1697. 

From the time of the taking possession ° 
of the territory of the Upper Mississippi 
by Nicholas Perrot in 1689, at Fort St. 
Anthony, at the head of Green Bay, 
that explorer and adventurer vibrated 
between Montreal and the west until 
1697. Following the voyages of Michael 
Accault and of Duluth, already de- 
scribed, was one by Le Sueur, in 1683, 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, 
assending that river to the Sioux country, 
in the region about the falls of St. 
Anthony. He had, it is said, in 1693, 
an establishment at La Pointe, in the 
present county of Ashland, Wisconsin. 
He was at least a voyageur, stationed at 
Chegoimegon during that year. He 
continued to trade with the Sioux at 
intervals to the year 1702. In 1699, St. 
Cosme and his companions coasted 
along the west shore of Lake Michigan 
as far as the Chicago river. Other 
explorations followed not long subse- 
quent to this, in the upper countries, 
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generally, however, in the tracks of pre- 
vious ones. The occupation of Perrot’s 
fort on the Mississippi and of Fort St. 
Nicholas on the same river, was not of 
long duration. But the post of St. 
Anthony, afterward called Fort St. 
Francis, was more permanent. 

We parted with La Salle just as he 
had returned in the autumn of 1683 to 
the St. Lawrence, on his way to France. 
It is well known that he perished before 
he could, with ample means placed at 
his disposal by his sovereign, colonize 
the province of Louisiana, which only 
existed in name, and of which he 
had been appointed viceroy. Lemoyne 
D’Iberville, one of the most distin- 
" guished officers of the French navy, 
afterward became an explorer of the 
country of the Lower Mississippi visited 
by La Salle. On the second of March, 
1699, he entered that river from the 
Gulf of Mexico. After moving a con- 
siderable distance up the mighty stream 
with oar and sail, he retraced his steps, 
went to the Bay of Biloxi, where he 
constructed a fort. He then sailed for 
France, leaving the post and someFrench- 
men under command of his brother, Sau- 
volle. Civilization thus gained, in May, 
1699, a permanent foothold not far from 
the mouth of the Mississippi. It was a 
long distance to the southward from the 
Ohio country, but it was the nearest 
post at that time down the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 

In southern Illinois is a post-village 
of Randolph county, on the west bank of 
the Kaskaskia river, about one mile east 
of the Mississippi, and forty south of 
Belleville, called Kaskaskia. This ‘s 


‘reached them from below. 
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the oldest permanent settlement of Eu- 
ropeans in the valley of the “Great 
river.” It dates its foundation from the 
fall of the year 1700. The mission of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, founded upon the Illinois 
by Marquette in 1675, had a precarious 
existence until the year 1700, when the 
Kaskaskia Indians migrated to the Kas- 
kaskia river, at the site of the village 
still known by their name, and the mis- 
sion, in charge of Father Gabriel Mar- 
est, was transferred to the same place. 
Frenchmen soon intermarried with the 
Indian women and dwelt there—and 
trappers, fur-traders and voyageurs came 
to the new location, some bringing their 
families. At first, it was a mission simply ; 
then a trading station ; and soon a mil- 
itary post :—within twenty years from its 
foundation, it had enough of the fea- 
tures of a permanent settlement to jus- 
tify the organization of a parish, which 
succeeded the mission and was known 
by the same name. * 

The cause of the removal of the Kas- 
kaskias was the vague news that had 
reached them of an establishment of 
Frenchmen near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, which they would journey to ; 
but they were induced by Marest to halt 
on the river which still bears their name. 
There was truth in the report that 
It was the 
post constructed by D’Iberville. In 
the very year of the founding of Kaskas- 
kia, concessions were granted to a son 
of Nicholas Juchereau de St. Denis, 
who attempted to found a settlement at 





*Edward G. Mason, in the Magazine of American 
History, Voi. VI, p. 165. 









the mouth of the Ohio, but failed. 
This St. Denis subsequently took a 
prominent part in the colony of Louis- 
iana. Although the presence of Marest 
at what afterward became the village 
of Kaskaskia was the cause of other 
Frenchmen soon collecting there, it 
cannot be claimed with certainty that, 
on the first day of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there was a single European set- 
tlement—strictly such—throughout all 
the great valley of the Mississippi. 
The nearest white inhabitants to the 
territory now the state of Ohio, who 
had anything like permanent homes, 
were to be found in the northwest at 
Michilimackinac, to the northeast at 
Niagara, to the south at Biloxi.* It 
was a long distance eastward of the 
Alleghanies and to the southeastward 
before civilization could be reached. 
While in command of the fort at 
Michilimackinac, La Mothe Cadillac 
became fully convinced that, for the 
French to retain full control over the 
trade of the Ottawas and Hurons, the 
Pottawatomies and Chippewas, and 
contiguous nations, these savages must, 
to a great extent, be gathered in one 
locality and there a strong fort erected. 
He clearly saw that such a post should 
be on “ the strait’? between Lake Erie 
and Lake Michigan, where the English 
‘ could be easily prevented from trading 
not only with such of the savages as 
might be induced to migrate thither, 
but with the Indians who remained be- 
yond. Cadillac’s plans were laid before 





* Early, however, in 1702 the chief fortress of the 
French was transferred from Biloxi to the western 


bank of the Mobile river. 
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the governor of Canada, who approved 
of them, but nothing could be done 
without the aid of the home govern- 
ment. Fearing that a written commu- 
nication would not sufficiently convince 
the French king and his minister of the 
wisdom of the project, the governor 
determined to send Cadillac to France 
to present his plans to the government in 
person. These met with favor. “ After 
an interview with Count Pontchartrain, 
and a personal examination of his 
project by Louis XIV, he received the 
authority he desired. For the building 
of the fort, fifteen hundred livres were 
allowed him ; he was appointed com- 
mandant, and the king agreed to grant 
an allowance for the subsistence of him- 
self and wife, two children and two ser- 
vants.f 
Meanwhile the Chevalier de Callieres 
hearing of the favorable action of Pont- 
chartrain, wrote the latter on the six- 
teenth of October, 1700, that he should 
send Cadillac and Tonty in the spring 
to construct a fort at Detroit. “My 
design is,” he continued, “that they 
shall go by the Ottawa river in order to 
take possession of that post from the 
Lake Huron side, by that means avoid- 
ing the Niagara passage so as not to give 
umbrage to the Iroquois, through fear 
of disturbing the peace, until I can 
speak to them to prevent any alarm 
they might feel at such proceedings, 
and until I adopt some measures to 
facilitate the communication and con- 
veyance of necessaries from this to that 
country through Lake Ontario. I shall 
“Farmer's ‘ History of Detroit and Michigan,’ p. 
331. 
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apply myself the more readily to that 
establishment, inasmuch as Cadillac as- 
sured me that you desired it—having 
nothing more at heart than to do some- 
thing that may be agreeable to you.” 

Cadillac reached Quebec, on his re- 
turn from France, on the eighth of 
March, 1701. He immediately left for 
Montreal, and for some weeks was busy 
in making preparations for the trip to 
“the strait.” But the knowledge of his 
intentions did not escape the Iroquois. 
“You, Governor,” said one of the 
sachems who was visiting him, “are 
very unfair to go about building a fort 
at Detroit before you acquaint us there- 
with ; I thought you would have told us 
when you had any such design. I de- 
sire you do not proceed with your work 
till the middle of summer and then our 
sachems will be here, when we will treat 
about the matter.” The reply of the 
Governor was: ‘I make a fort at De- 
troit to supply you with all necessaries 
when you are hunting, such as powder 
and lead.” This was an ingenius sub- 
terfuge on part of the Chevalier de Cal- 
lieres ; and Cadillac was 1n nowise inter- 
fered with. The latter left Montreal on 
the fifth of June with M. de Tonty as 
captain, two lieutenants, fifty soldiers, 
fifty emigrants and two priests. The 
party journeyed by way of the Ottawa 
river and Lake Huron, arriving at “ the 
strait’ on the twenty-fourth of July, 
1701. 

Cadillac’s convoy consisted of twenty- 
five canoes, which, beside the soldiers 
and emigrants, brought supplies of 
various kinds essential to the building 
and establishment of a new post. Ar- 
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riving at Detroit on a hot summer day, 
the canoes were drawn up on shore, and 
all of the new comers were soon shel- 
tered in the leafy groves that here and 
there extended almost to the river’s 
edges The site of the fort was selected, 
and before long the sound of axes re- 
sounded through the woods. Holes 
were dug for the palisades and the 
stockade was soon completed. The 
locations of chapel, magazine, store and 
dwellings were next determined, and 
before August had passed away the set- 
tlement was fully established.* It was 
thus that white men were permanently 
located, at one place at least, compara- 
tively nigh to what is now the state of 
Ohio. It was the beginning of the pres- 
ent city of Detroit, the metropolis of the 
state of Michigan. 

The founding of what is now the city 
of Vincennes, Indiana, in the year 1702, 
takes precedence (if, in that year, it 
really had its first civilized inhabitants) 
of all others in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, Kaskaskia alone excepted. A 
post was established here not later than 
1735, and a mission in 1749. 

Although there was a Jesuit mission 
founded at Cahokia in what is now St. 
Clair county, Illinois,about the same time 
as that at Kaskaskia, it was soon trans- 
ferred from that order to priests sent 
from the seminary of Quebec, who, when 
settlers from Canada began to come in, 
confined themselves solely to caring for 
the white emigrants, leaving the In- 
dians to the Jesuits. 

Before the transfer of the French fort 





+Farmer's ‘History of Detroit and Michigan,’ 


P. 332 














at Biloxi to the banks of the Mobile 
river, in 1702, the commandant died. 
However, in the year last mentioned, 
though Dauphine Island was flat, and 
covered with sand which hardly nour- 
ished a grove of pines, its excellent 
harbor was occupied as a convenient 
station for ships. Such was Louisiana 
in the days of its founder. Iberville 
continued to devote himself to the set- 
tlement of the French colony until his 
death in 1706. On his brother, Bien- 
ville, then, who had become the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, rested the whole 
burden of providing for the wants of 
the infant establishment. After a short 
period of hostilities, which was caused 
in part by the influence of English 
traders among the Chickasaws, Bien- 
ville chanted the song of peace with the 
great chief of the Natchez; and a fort 
built in 1716, and named Rosalie in 
honor of the Countess of Pontchartrain, 
protected the French commercial es- 
tablishment ‘in their village. Such was 
the origin of the city of Natchez. It is 
the oldest permanent settlement in the 
Mississippi valley, south of Kaskaskia. 
In 1717, Bienville ordered the ground 
upon which now are the cathedral and 
Jackson square, in New Orleans, to be 
cleared, and the plan of a town to be 
laid. out by an engineer. A few houses 
were built of wood, but on their being 
destroyed by a hurricane, some of them 
were rebuilt of brick, and the place 
began to enlarge itself gradually and 
give signs of vitality. It was named 
New Orleans in compliment to the 
Duke of Orleans, then regent of France. 
Although still an humble village, it 
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became in 1722, the seat of government. 
In the founding of a settlement at 
“the strait,’’ Cadillac had undertaken 
a most difficult task. ‘‘ Even before he 
came he knew that his enterprise would 
be opposed by the Jesuits at Michil- 
mackinac and the traders at Montreal. 
He knew also that the English and the 
Iroquois would destroy the post if possi- 
ble. He had, however, fully counted 
the cost, and had achieved almost per- 
fection in his plans. The friendly 
Indians were to be gathered about the 
settlement, so that the cowreurs de bois 
could find neither furs nor favorites else- 
where ; and, in case of an attack, the 
Indians and French could help each 
other. Cadillac was strenuous in urging 
that the Indians be taught the French 
language that they might understand 
for themselves the proposals of the king, 
and not be depending on priests or in- 
terpreters, both of whom would, on 
occasion, accommodate their interpre- 
tation to selfish purposes. Cadillac also 
favored the intermarriage of the French 
and Indians. This was contrary to 
custom in many of the settlements, but 
was permitted at Detroit ; and there can 
be no noubt that these unions greatly 
served the colonies.” But the settle- 
ment had a slow growth. Inthemiddle 
of November, 1708, only thirty-nine 
inhabitants had houses inside the fort ; 
and the whole number of French settlers 
was sixty-three, of whom thirty-four were 
traders. In 1709 the king withdrew the 
soldiers and left-Cadillac to manage the 
settlement without military aid.* 





* Farmer's ‘History of Detroit and Michigan,’ pp. 
331, 333- 
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England, at this time, had resolved 
on more colonial acquisitions in North 
America ; and, in 1710, the successful 
expedition against Acadia took place. 
The same year, Spotswood, the governor 
of Virginia, sought to extend the settle- 
ments of his province far enough to the 
west to break if possible the chain of 
communication between the valley of 
the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. 
He caused the passes in the mountains 
to be examined and promoted settlements 
beyond them ; but his enterprise came 
to naught. France, the next year, not- 
withstanding the savages of the remote 
west had well nigh been won over to the 
side of the English, succeeded in form- 
ing an alliance with them, which not 
only secured her posts in the wilderness, 
but acted as a defense of Montreal. 


But, in this alliance, could not be reck- 
oned the Fox nation of Indians, whose 
villages were upon what is now known 
as the Fox river of Green Bay, in the 
state of Wisconsin, with many outlying 


towns. 

As early as 1693 the Foxes had 
plundered several Frenchmen, who were 
on their way to trade with the Sioux, 
alleging that they were carrying arms 
and ammunition to their ancient en- 
emies. Afterwards these savages be- 
came reconciled to the fur traders, but 
the reconciliation was not of very long 
duration. They resolved to burn De- 
troit, and for that purpose, in 1712, 
they appeared near the fort, which was 
defended by Du Buisson with only 
twenty Frenchmen. But the command- 
ant, aware of their intentions, sum- 
moned his Indian allies from far and 
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near. “About the middle of May, 
Ottawas and Hurons and Pottawat- 
omies, with one branch of the Sacs, IIli- 
nois, Menomonees, and even Osages 
and Missouris, each nation with its 
own ensign, came to his relief.” The 
Foxes, instead of destroying Detroit, 
were in the end compelled to surrender 
at discretion. So the great highway 
from Quebec to the Mississippi and the 
Upper Lakes remained open~ to the 
French. In 1714, Charleville estab- 
lished a trading-post for traffic with the 
Indians at what is now Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. This was the nearest approach 
on the south, at that date, to the present 
state of Ohio of a civilized establish- 
ment. 

When Governor Spotswood of Vir- 
ginia found that he could not induce 
settlements west of the mountains as a 
means of breaking the French chain 
of communication between the River 
St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico, 
he favored the incorporation of a Vir- 
ginia Indian company, which, from the 
emoluments of a monopoly of the fur 
trade, should sustain forts in the western 
country; but there was a determined 
opposition to such a privileged associa- 
tion, and nothing came of it. However, 
in 1719, the subject was earnestly pressed 
upon the lords of trade by the governor 
of Pennsylvania, who counselled the 
establishment by Virginia of a fort on 
Lake Erie. At this very time, the 
French were more than usually active 
in securing the traffic with the savages 
upon the Maumee (as now called) and 
upon the Wabash. A trading post was 
established by them at what is now the 

















city of Fort Wayne, Indiana, among 
the Miamis, who had settled there, as 
already shown, and one at Wiatanon 
among the Weas ; so, to, at Vincennes 
(if, indeed, a number of years before, 
one had not been located there), where 
the Piankeshaws had their homes. 

But English traders as early as 1715, 
from Carolina, had not only reached the 
Mississippi but the Wabash (where the 
Piankeshaws had settled) and were even 
then encroaching upon French trade ; 
so, afterward, M. de Vincennes was 
sent among these Indians to try and 
induce them, if possible, to remove to 
the River St. Joseph of Lake Michigan. 
The same year (1719) the Sieur Du 
Buisson was selected as a suitable per- 
son to act as commandant at Wiatanon. 
He was instructed to persuade the 
Wabash Indians, if in his power, to 
remove also to the St. Joseph, beyond 
the influence of the English. Their 
importunities, however, were in vain. 
In after years, a few huts of the French 
at the head of the Maumee, at the Mi- 
ami village of Kekionga (usually termed 
by the traders “the Miamis”), and a 
number at Wiatanon, gave these places 
the prestige of civilized settlements, 
though still little else than trading-posts 
with a small stockade at each. 

Although France, in the region claimed 
as her own—Canada and Louisiana— 
everywhere met English traders and 
drove them back, she was not content. 
She would, above all things, make the 
line of communication between the set- 
tlements upon the St. Lawrence and the 
Lower Mississippi more secure ; would 
build a fort in the Illinois country not 
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only to protect the fur trade but to 
form a powerful link in the chain of 
fortifications that were to stretch 
throughout her extended possessions as 
a barrier to England’s encroachments 
and as a bulwark against those of 
Spain. When, therefore, the grant of the 
province of Louisiana to the merchant 
Crozat had been surrendered and John 
Law’s famous company of the west was 
ready to become its successor, the rep- 
resentatives of that great corporation 
in unison with those of the French 
crown, recognized many reasons for the 
establishing of a military post in the 
Illinois. 

On the ninth of February, 1718, there 
arrived at Mobile, by ship, from France, 
Pierre Duqué Boisbriant, a Canadian 
gentleman, with the commission of com- 
mandant at the Illinois. He was a 
cousin of Bienville, then governor of 
Louisiana, and had already served under 
him in that province. In October of 
the same year, accompanied by sev- 
eral officers and a detachment of 
troops, he departed for the Illinois 
country, where he had been ordered 
to construct a fort. The little flotilla, 
stemming the swift current of the Missis- 
sippi, moved slowly on its way, encoun- 
tering no enemies more troublesome 
than “the mosquitoes, which,” says 
the worthy priest, Poisson, who took 
the same journey shortly after, “have 
caused more swearing since the 
French have been here, than had pre- 
viously taken place in all the rest of the © 
world.”” Late in the year; Boisbriant 
reached Kaskaskia and selected a site 
for his post sixteen miles above that 
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village on the left (east) bank of the 
Mississippi. Merrily rang the axes of 
the soldiers in the forest by the mighty 
river, as they hewed out the ponderous 
timbers for palisade and bastion. And 
by degrees the walls arose; and the 
barracks and commandant’s house, and 
the store-house and great hall of the 
Indian company were built; and the 
cannon, bearing the insignia of Louis 
XIV, were placed in position. In the 
spring of 1720, all was finished; the 
banner of France was given to the 
breeze ; and the work was, in honor of 
the son of the then regent, named Fort 
Chartres.* 

But the presence of cannon on the 
Mississippi, as far up that river even as 
the Illinois villages, did not frighten En- 
glish traders from Carolina, who were 
trafficking with the savages on the waters 
of the Wabash ; for, in 1725, M. de Vau- 
dreuil received a report from Sieur de 
Longueuil, governor of Montreal, in 
which that officer mentioned “two 
houses and some stores” which “ the 
English, from Carolina,” had built “ on 
a little river which flows into the Wa- 
bash, where they trade with the Miamis 
and the Wiatanons.”’ But the next year 
at Albany, a more serious “ encroach- 
ment” (if it may be so called) upon 
Louisiana territory, was concocted by 
the English. In September, at a treaty 
with the Iroquois, they obtained a con- 
firmation of the title of these savages to 
the country west of Lake Erie and north 
of Erie and Ontario. In addition, a 
strip of sixty miles in width, extending 

* Mason's ‘Illinois in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
P. 25. 
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from Oswego to Cuyahoga river at 
Cleveland was granted by chiefs of 
the three western tribes to “their 
sovereign lord, King George,’ “to 
be protected and defended by his 
said majesty, for the use of the said 
three nations.” This was the first trans- 
fer of the soil of any part of the present 
state of Ohio by savages. Meanwhile, 
the French had been active. At Ni- 
agara was finished a strong fort, from 
which the flag of France floated the 
same year. This fortress gave a con- 
trol over the fur trade of the interior. 
‘If furs descended by way of the lakes, 
they passed over the portage at the falls 
to Montreal. The boundless region in 
which they were gathered, knew no 
jurisdiction but that of the French, 
whose trading canoes were safe in all 
the waters whose missions extended 
beyond Lake Superior.” Except at 
Oswego, the English had no post in the 
country watered by tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence. France was extending 
her empire. From 1728, James Logan, 
the secretary of Pennsylvania, inces- 
santly demanded the attention of the 
proprietary to the ambitious designs of 
France, which extended “ to the heads 
of all the tributaries of the Ohio.” 
“This,” he rightly added, “ interferes 
with the five degrees of longitude of 
this province.” f 

It will be remembered that when the 
fort at Detroit, in 1712, was threatened 
by the Fox Indians, M. du Buisson was 
in command. After Cadillac left, for 
some years, the prospects of the settle- 


+ Bancroft's ‘History of the United States’ (ed. 
1883), Vol. II, p. 225. 












ment on “the strait” was gloomy 
enough ; but, in 1719, under the impe- 
tus given by John Law and his Missis- 
sippi schemers, emigration began to 
revive, and there was a gradual setting 
in of the tide of emigration for the next 
decade. The fur trade continued to be 
the all-important matter engaging the 
attention of the people. 

About the year 1733, the friendly 
relations which existed between the 
Weas and the French, upon the Wabash, 
were temporarily disturbed by an affray 
between some drunken young men of 
that tribe and two or three voyageurs, 
in an affair of trade. M. de Arnaud 
was sent from Detroit with a small mil- 
itary force to attack the Weas, but upon 
arriving at Kekionga—the Miami village 
at the head of the Maumee—he was 
induced to abandon his hostile design. 
His motives for so doing were explained 
to his superior officers, and a friendly 
intercourse was reéstablished between 
the French and the Weas. 

“In 1735, M. de Vincennes was in 
command of the post which it has 
already been explained is the site of a 
city bearing his namein Indiana. Sub- 
sequent to this the Indians of the 
vicinity, doubtless the Piankeshaws, 
made the French settlers a gift of a 
considerable tract of land from acertain 
point above the place, on the Wabash, 
to the White river below. 

“Tt is a pity,” said the lieutenant- 
governor of New York, on the seven- 
teenth of February, 1738, “that this 
province above all others, as it is a 
frontier, should not be well peopled. 
If it was, the French would not take 
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those large strides they have done and 
are daily taking. They have already 
possessed themselves of Crown Point 
and built a strong stone fort there, which 
cuts off all communication between us 
and the northern Indians, from whom 
we formerly had much beaver. They 
have possessed themselves of Niagara, 
whereby they may, in a great measure, 
intercept the trade of the western Indi- 
ans on their way to Oswego.” And 
thus the commissioners of Indian affairs 
of that province, about that time: 


The French have a strong fort at Cataracqui 
[Fort Frontenac] at the northeast end of Lake Onta- 
rio (which empties itself into the St. Lawrence) 
made there only in order to entice the Six Nations 
of Indians to their interests and to have an awe over 
them ; but also for a retreat to the French at any 
time they should attack or annoy the Six Nations, 
and likewise to prevent them from going to Canada 
in time of war. They have alsoa strong fortification 
at Niagara, which is at the southwest end of Canada 
Lake, below the falls of that name about three 
leagues, where there is a carrying-place. It borders 
near the Six Nations, which in a great measure 
commands the Indian trade from the westward and 
overawes the Senecas. They have several settlements 
and forts of less note among the upper nations of 
Indians on the chief passages as the Indians come 
from their hunting in order to intercept the fur-trade 
and keep an awe and command over them. 


There were portents of a coming 
storm. England and France, it was 
seen, would soon be at war. Hostilities 
began in the spring of 1744. Strenuous 
efforts were at once made to enlist the 
Six Nations on their side by the English. 
“We are,” said they, “in alliance with 
a great number of far Indians, and if we 
should so suddenly lift up the hatchet, 
without acquainting our allies with it, 
they would perhaps take offence at it.” 
Finally, they were induced to go upon 
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the warpath ; that is, two of the nations 
came out boldly in their hostility to the 
French. This was in 1747. These 
Indians sent belts to all the western 
Indians, which proceeding culminated 
in the killing of several Frenchmen, who 
were traders, and in a conspiracy at 
Detroit to kill all the inhabitants.* 
“The Hurons,” says M. Boisherbert, in 
giving an account of the affair, “were 
ready to massacre all the French were 
it not that a squaw, going into a garret 
in search of some Indian corn, over- 
heard their conspiracy below. She went 
immediately to advise the Jesuit lay 
brother thereof, who informed M. de 
Longueuil, the commander there, of the 
danger. They were to sleep that night 
in the fort, as they often did before, 
and each was to kill the people where 
he lodged. M. de Longueuil called 
together the principle chiefs, spoke to 
them so as to stop them, and they ex- 
cused themselves the best way they 
could.'’ However, the commandant was 
not satisfied with excuses; he took 
every precaution to guard against sur- 
prise, and was soon reinforced from be- 
low. More troops followed, so that 





*This is usually known as “ the conspiracy of 
Nicholas,” a chief of the Hurons, who kad removed 
to Sandusky bay. The authorities are all collated 


by Mr. Goodman, in his ‘ Journalof Captain Trent,’ 
(pp. 15-22, note), into a readable narrative of the 
affair. 


[To be continued. } 
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although the disaffection among the 
various nations was general to the 
northward, westward and southward, 
in the end they were kept from rising 
against the French, and the war ending 
between England and France, trouble 
with the savages beyond or contiguous 
to Detroit was further avoided. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, 
closed the strife for a time between the 
two civilized powers having provinces 
in and near the two great valleys. 
“The French claimed all America from 
the Alleghanies to the Rocky moun- 
tains, and from Mexico and Florida to 
the north pole, except only the ill- 
defined possessions of the English on 
the borders of Hudson bay, and to these 
vast regions, with adjacent islands, they 
gave the general name of New France. 
They controlled the highways of the 
continent, for they held its two great 
rivers. First they had seized the St. 
Lawrence, and then planted themselves 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. Can- 
ada at the north and Louisiana at the 
south were the keys of a boundless in- 
terior, rich with incalculable possibili- 
ties. The English colonies ranged 
along the Atlantic coast had no royal 
road to the great inland, and were, in 
a manner, shut between the mountains 
and the sea.” 


C. W. BUTTERFIELD. 








GOVERNOR REYNOLDs was active and 
at once arranged for a fresh levy of two 
thousand men to serve through the war, 
to rendezvous at Beardstown, June 10; 
while the general government ordered 
one thousand regulars under General 
Winfield Scott to proceed from the sea- 
board to the seat of war, Scott being 
directed to conduct future operations 
against the enemy. Meanwhile, at 
General Atkinson’s earnest appeal, three 
hundred mounted volunteer rangers, 
under Henry Fry as colonel and James 
D. Henry as lieutenant-colonel, agreed 
to remain in the field to protect the 
northern line of Illinois settlements 
until the new levy could be mobilized. 
The gallant General Whiteside entered 
the ranks of this new regiment and 
cheerfully set a much-needed disciplin- 
ary example to his fellow troopers.* 

Black Hawk, on descending from 
Lake Koshkonong, divided his people 
into war parties—himself leading the 





* Abraham Lincoln, afterwards President of the 
United States, was a member of this regiment of 
rangers, being enlisted as a ‘‘ private horseman,” in 
Captain Elijah Iles’ company, May 29. He was 
mustered out at Ottawa, June 16, when the regular 
levy had taken the field. June 20 he re-enlisted in 
Captain Jacob M. Early’s company, an independent 
company of rangers not brigaded, and served 
throughout the war. 
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largest, about two hundred strong. He 
was assisted by small scalping parties 
of Winnebagoes — who were always 
ready for guerilla butchery whenever 
the chance for detection was slight— 
and by about one hundred Pottawato- 
mies under Mike Girty. 

During the irregular hostilities which 
now broke out in northern Illinois and 
just across the Michigan (now Wiscon- 
sin) border, pending the resumption of 
the formal campaign, some two hun- 
dred whites and nearly as many Indians 
lost their lives, great suffering was in- 
duced among the settlers, and panic 
among the latter was widespread. Many 
of the incidents of this partisan strife 
are rich in historic interest and have 
been productive of elaborate discus- 
sions in the press and in documentary 
collections, but in a paper of this scope 
only a few of the most striking events 
can be alluded to. 

On the twenty-second of May a party 
of thirty Pottawatomies and three Sacs, 
under Girty, surprised and slaughtered 
fifteen men, women and children con- 
gregated at the Davis farm, on Indian 
creek, twelve miles north of Ottawa, 
Illinois. Two daughters of William 
Hall—Sylvia, aged seventeen years, and 
Rachel, aged fifteen—had their lives 
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preserved by their captors, and, being 
taken to Black Hawk’s strongheld 
above Lake Koshkonong, were there 
sold for two thousand dollars in horses 
and trinkets to White Crow, a Winne- 
bago chief, who had been sent out to 
conduct the negotiation by Henry Gra- 
tiot, sub-agent for the Winnebagoes. 
They were safely delivered into Gra- 
tiot’s hands at Blue Mounds, on the 
third of June. 

On the evening of the fourteenth of 
June, a party of eleven Sacs killed five 
white men at Spafford’s farm, on the 
Peckatonica river, in what is now La 
Fayette county, Wisconsin. Colonel 
Henry Dodge, with twenty-nine men, 
followed and the next day overtook 
the savages in a neighboring swamp. 
A battle ensued lasting but a few min- 
utes, in which the eleven Indians were 
killed and scalped, while of Dodge’s 
party three were killed and one wounded. 
The details of no event in the entire 
war have been so thoroughly discussed 
and quarreled over as those of this brief 
but bloody skirmish. 

On the twenty-fourth of June, Black 
Hawk’s own party made a desperate 
attack on Apple River fort, fourteen 
miles east of Galena, Illinois, which 
sustained the heavy siege for upwards 
of an hour, the little garrison display- 
ing remarkable vigor, the women and 
girls molding bullets, loading pieces 
and generally proving themselves border 
heroines. The red men retired with 
small loss after laying waste by fire the 
neighboring cabins and fields. The 
following day this same war party at- 
tacked, with singular ferocity, Major 
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Dement’s spy battalion of Puosey’s 
brigade, one hundred and fifty strong, 
at Kellogg’s Grove, sixteen miles to the 
east. General Posey came up witha 
detachment of volunteers to relieve the 
force and continued the skirmish. The 
Indians were routed, losing about fifteen 
killed, while the whites lost but five.* 

At Plum River fort, Burr Oak Grove, 
Sinsiniwa Mound and Blue Mounds, 
skirmishes of less importance were 
fought. 

The lead-mining settlements deemed 
themselves peculiarly liable to attack, 
from the fear that the troops centered 
on Rock river would drive the enemy 
across the Illinois border upon them. 
The news of the invasion at Yellow 





* Kellogg’s Grove, afterwards Waddams’ and 
now Timms’, is situated in the southwestern portion 
of Kent township, Stephenson county, Illinois, 
about nine miles south of Lena. The five men 
killed in the skirmish of June 25, 1832, had been 
buried at different points within the grove. During 
the summer of 1886 their remains were collected, by 
order of the county board of supervisors, and de- 
cently interred upon a commanding knoll at the edge 
of the copse, within a half acre of land which had 
been deeded to the county for that purpose. With 
these remains were placed those of five or six other 
victims of the Black Hawk war, militiamen and 
civilians, who had been buried where they fell in 
other portions of the county. A monument costing 
five hundred dollars was erected by the board over 
these remains—a shaft thirty feet in height, con- 
structed of light rock quarried within the grove, on 
three sides of which are marble slabs appropriately 
inscribed. This monument was formally dedicated, 
in the presence of twenty-five hundred persons, Sep- 
tember 30, 1886, under the auspices of W. R. God- 
dard post of the G. A. R., located at Lena. Pioneer 
addresses were delivered by ex-Congressman Henry 
S. Magoon of Darlington, Wisconsin ; Colonel D. 
F. Hitt of Ottawa, Illinois and Michael Stoskopf 
and S. J. Dodds of Freeport, Illinois; while Dr. 
W. P. Naramore of Lena officiated as president of 
the day. 











Banks was received by the miners early 
in May, and active preparation for de- 
fense and offense were at once under- 
taken. Colonel Henry Dodge, one of 
the pioneers of the lead region, and an 
energetic citizen largely interested in 
smelting, held a commission as chief of 
the Michigan militia west of Lake Mich- 
igan, and assumed direction of military 
operations north of the Illinois line. 
With a company of twenty-seven hastily- 
equipped rangers he made an expedition 
to Dixon, with a view both to reconnoiter 
the country and solicit aid from Gov- 
ernor Reynolds’ force. He failed in 
his latter mission, however, and returned 
to the mines carrying the news of Still- 
man’s defeat. After making prepara- 
tions for recruiting three additional 
companies, Dodge proceeded with In- 
dian Agent Gratiot and a troop of 
fifty volunteers to White Crow’s Winne- 
bago village at the head of Fourth Lake, 
near the present German settlement of 
Pleasant Branch, and six miles north- 
west of the site of Madison. The Win- 
nebagoes were always deemed a source 
of danger to the mining settlements, and 
it was desirable to keep them quiet dur- 
ing the present crisis. Colonel Dodge 
held council with them on the twenty- 
fifth of May and received profuse assur- 
ances of their fidelity to the American 
cause, but the partisan leader appears 
to have justly placed but slight reliance 
upon their sincerity: 

Returning from this council, Dodge set 
out from his headquarters at Fort Union 
on an active campaign, with two hun- 
dred mounted rangers enlisted for the 
war. These men, gathered from the 
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mines and fields, were a free-and-easy 
set of dare-devils, imbued with the spirit 
of adventure and an intense hatred of 
the Indianrace. While well disciplined 
to the extent of always obeying orders 
when sent into the teeth of danger, they 
swung through the country with little 
regard to the minutia of the manual, and 
presented a striking contrast to the 
habits and appearance of the regulars. 
On the third of June they arrived at 
Blue Mounds iust in time to receive the 
Hall girls brought in by White Crow. 
TheCrowand his companionsbeingoffen- 
sive in their demeanor, Dodge had them 
thrown into the guard-house and held for 
a time as hostages for the good behavior 
of the rest of the Fourth lake band. On 
the eleventh he was joined by a small 
party of Illinois rangers from Galena, 
under Captain J. W. Stephenson, and the 
united force proceeded to General At- 
kinson’s recruiting quarters, then at 
Ottawa, where Dodge conferred with 
the general as to the future conduct of 
the campaign. After remaining a few 
days, the rangers returned to the lead 
mines to complete the defenses there. 
In less than three weeks from the date 
of Stillman’s defeat, Atkinson and 
Reynolds had together recruited and 
organized a new mounted militia force, 
and on the fifteenth of June the troops 
rendezvoused at Fort Wilburn. There 
were three brigades, respectively headed 
by Generals Alexander Posey, M. K. 
Alexander and James D. Henry. Each 
brigade had a spy battalion. The ag- 
gregate strength of this volunteer atmy 
was three thousand two hundred, which 
was in addition to Fry’s rangers, half 
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of whom continued their services to 
protect the settlements and stores 
west of the Rock river. With these, 
Dodge’s Michigan rangers and the reg- 
ular infantry, the entire army now in the 
field numbered about four thousand 
effective men. 

A part of Posey’s brigade was sent in 
advance from Fort Wilburn to scour the 
country between Galena and the Rock, 
and disperse Black Hawk’s war party. 
It was this force that had the brush with 
the Sacs at Kellogg’s Grove on the 
twenty-fifth of June, previously alluded 
to. Meanwhile Alexander’s and Hen- 
ry’s brigades had arrived overland at 
Dixon’s. When news of the defeat of 


the Indians at Kellogg’s arrived, Alex- 
ander was dispatched in haste to Plum 
river to intercept the fugitives should 
they attempt to cross the Mississippi at 


that point, while Atkinson, with Henry 
and the regulars, remained at Dixon’s 
to await developments. On learning 
that Black Hawk’s main camp was still 
near Lake Koshkonong, Atkinson at 
once pushed on up the east bank of the 
Rock, leaving Dixon on the afternoon 
of June 27. The main army, now con- 
sisting of four hundred regulars and 
two thousand one hundred volunteer 
troops, was joined the following day by 
a party of seventy-five friendly Potta- 
watomies, who seemed eager to join in 
the prospective scrimmage. 

On the thirtieth, the army crossed the 
state line about one mile east of the site 
of Beloit, then the location of the Tur- 
tle village of the Winnebagoes, whose 
inhabitants had flown at the approach 
of the column,- Sac signs were fresh, 
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for Black Hawk, after his defeat at the 
hands of Posey and Dement at Kel- 
logg’s,. had, instead of crossing the 
Mississippi, fled directly to his strong- 
hold, reaching the Rock above the 
mouth of the Kishwaukee three or four 
days in advance of the white army. It 
was this warm trail that Atkinson’s men 
were now following with the impetuous- 
ness of blood-hounds. 

At the close of each day, when possi- 
ble, the troops selected a camp in the 
timber, were protected by breastworks, 
and invariably slept on their arms, for 
there was constant apprehension of a 
night attack, the rear guard of the sav- 
ages prowling about in the dark and 
being frequently fired on by the senti- 
nels. 

On the second of July the army ar- 
rived at the outlet of Lake Koshkonong. 
Hastily deserted Indian camps were 
found, with white scalps hanging on the 
poles of the tepees. Scouts made a 
tour of the lake, but beyond a few 
stragglers nothing of importance was 
seen. A few Winnebagoes, who were 
captured, gave vague and contradictory 
testimony, and one of them was shot 
and scalped for his impertinence. Sev- 
eral succeeding days were spent in 
fruitless scouting. July 4, Alexander 
arrived with his brigade, reporting that 
he had found no traces of red men on 
the Mississippi. On the sixth, Posey 
reported with Dodge’s squadron. 

Dodge was at Fort Hamilton on the 
twenty-eighth of June, reorganizing his 
two hundred rangers, when Posey ar- 
rived from Kellogg’s bringing orders 
from Atkinson to join forces with 









Dodge and at once, under Posey’s 
command, join the main army on the 
Koshkonong. At Sugar river, Dodge 
was joined by Stephenson’s Galena 
company and bya party of twenty Meno- 
monees and eight or ten white and half- 
breed scouts under Colonel William S. 
Hamilton, who was a prominent lead 
miner and a son of the famous Alexan- 
der. This recruited his squadron so 
that it now numbered about three hun- 
dred. Proceeding by the way of the 
four lakes, White Crow and _ thirty 
Winnebagoes offered to conduct Posey 
and Dodge to Black Hawk’s camp, and 
united with them for that purpose. 
After advancing through almost impass- 
able swamps for several days, the corps 
was within a short distance of the lo- 
cality sought, when an express came 
from Atkinson ordering it to proceed 
without delay to his camp on Bark 
river, an eastern tributary of Lake 
Koshkonong, as he believed the main 
body of the enemy to be in that vicinity. 
This order greatly provoked Dodge, 
but it proved to be singularly oppor- 
tune. Black Hawk’s camp occupied a 
position very advantageous for defense, 
at the summit of a steep declivity on 
the east bank of the Rock, where the 
river was difficult of passage, being 
rapid and clogged with boulders.* 
White Crow’s solicitude as a guide was 
undoubtedly caused by his desire to 
lead this comparatively small force, 
constituting the left wing of the army, 
into a trap where it might have been 
badly whipped if not annihilated. 





* The site of the present village of Hustisford, 
Wisconsin. 
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The army was thus formed: Posey’s 
brigade and Dodge’s rangers comprised 
the left wing ; the regulars under Tay- 
lor and Henry’s volunteers were the 
right wing, commanded by Atkinson in 
person and marched on the east bank 
of the Rock, while Alexander’s brigade 
was the center. Dodge had conceived 
a poor opinion of Posey’s men, and, on 
the arrival of the left wing at head- 
quarters, solicited a change of com- 
panions. In order to secure~ harmony 
Atkinson caused Posey and Alexander 
to exchange positions. 

While the treacherous White Crow 
had been endeavoring to entrap the left 
wing, a one-eyed Winnebago chief, 
whose name does not appear to have 
been preserved in any of the annals of 
the campaign, had been pouring into 
Atkinson’s ears a tale about Black 
Hawk being encamped on an island in 
the Whitewater river, a few miles east 
of the American camp on the Bark. In 
consequence, the commander was from 
the seventh to the ninth of July run- 
ning a wild goose chase through the 
broad morasses and treacherous quick- 
sands of that region. It was because 
of this false information that Atkinson 
had hastily summoned the left wing to 
his aid, and thus unwittingly saved it in 
the nick of time from a great danger. 
Thus did the wily Winnebagoes over- 
reach themselves through lack of con- 
cert in their lying. The one-eyed’s 
airy romance spoiled the deep laid 
scheme of the Crow, and in the mean- 
time the Hawk, startled from his cover 
by the manceuvering in his neighbor- 
hood, flew afield. 
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prominent Illinoisans who were with the 
army, had by this time become dis- 
couraged and left for home, impressed 
with the opinion that the troops, now in 
a wretched physical condition, almost 
out of provisions and floundering aim- 
lessly through the Whitewater bogs, 
were pursuing an ignis-fatuus, and that 
Black Hawk could never be captured. 

On the tenth, Henry’s and Alexander’s 
brigades were dispatched with Dodge’s 
squadron to Fort Winnebago, at the 
portage of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
eighty miles to the northwest, for much- 
needed provisions, it being the nearest 
supply point. The Second regiment of 
Posey’s brigade, under Colonel Ewing, 
was sent down the Rock to Dixon with 
an officer accidentally wounded, while, 
with the rest of his troops, Posey was 
ordered to Fort Hamilton to guard 
the mining country, which Dodge’s 
absence had left exposed to the enemy. 
Atkinson himself fell back to Lake Kosh- 
konong, and built a fort a few miles up 
Bark river, on the eastern limit of the 
present village of Fort Atkinson. 

On arrival at Fort Winnebago, the 
troopers found a number of Winnebago 
Indians loafing there, all of them full of 
advice to the white chiefs. There was 
also at the fort a famous half-breed 
scout and trader named Pierre Poquette, 
long in the trusted employ of the Ameri- 
can Fur company. He informed Henry 
and Dodge of the true location of Black 
Ilawk’s stronghold, as White Crow had 
done, with added information as to its 
character, and, with twelve Winnebago 
assistants, was engaged as pilot thither. 
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Governor Reynolds and several other 






While the division was at the fort, 
there was a stampede of horses from 
some unknown cause, the animals madly 
plunging for thirty miles through the 
neighboring swamps, where upwards of 
fifty were lost. 

The resolution was taken by Henry 
and Dodge to return to camp by way 
of the Hustisford rapids, and there. en- 
gage Black Hawk if possible. But 
Alexander’s men refused to enter upon 
this perilous expedition, and insisted on 
obeying Atkinson’s orders to return to 
headquarters by the shortest available 
route. Alexander easily yielded to his 
troopers’ demands and the mutinous 
example would have been successfully 
imitated in Henry’s brigade, but for the 
firmness of that commander, who was a 
strict disciplinarian. Alexander accord- 
ingly returned direct to camp, July 15, 
with the men whose horses had been 
lost in the stampede, and twelve days’ 
provisions for the main army. The 
same day, Henry and Dodge, the former 
in command, started out with twelve 
days’ supplies for their own force, ac- 
companied by Poquette and the Winne- 
bago guides. The ranks had been 
depleted from many causes, so that roll 
call on the sixteenth disclosed but six 
hundred effective men in Henry’s brig- 
ade and about one hundred and fifty in 
Dodge’s squadron. 

On the eighteenth the troopers 
reached Rock river and found the 
Winnebago village at which Black - 
Hawk and his band had been quartered, 
but there were no signs of the Sac 
enemy. The Winnebagoes insisted that 
their late visitors were now at Cran- 
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berry * lake, a half day’s march up the 
river, and the white commanders re- 
solved to proceed thither the following 
day. They had arrived at the village 
at noon, and at 2 Pp. mM. Adjutants Mer- 
riam of Henry’s and Woodbridge of 
Dodge’s started south with information 
of the supposed discovery, to Atkinson’s 
camp, thirty-five miles down the river. 
Little Thunder, a Winnebago chief, ac- 
companied them as guide. When nearly 
twenty miles out, and half way between 
the present sites of Watertown and Jef- 
ferson, they suddenly struck a broad, 
fresh trail trending to the west. Little 
Thunder became greatly excited, and 
shouted and gestured vehemently, but 
the adjutants were unable to under- 
stand a word of the Winnebago tongue, 
and when he suddenly turned his horse 
and dashed back to Henry’s camp, they 
were obliged to hasten after him, as 
further progress through the tangled 
thickets and wide morasses without a 
pilot was inadvisable. Little Thunder 
had returned toinform his people that the 
trail of Black Hawk in his flight to the 
Mississippi had been discovered, and to 
warn them that further dissembling 
was useless. 

The news was received with great joy 
in the camp of the volunteers. Their 
sinking spirits at once revived and pur- 
suit on the fresh scent was undertaken 
the following morning with an enthusiasm 
that henceforth had no occasion to lag. 
All possible encumbrances were left be- 
hind, so that progress should be unim- 
peded. The course lay slightly to the 


* Afterwards Horicon lake in Dodge county, 
Wisconsin. 
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north of west, through the present towns 
of Lake Mills and Cottage Grove. The 
Chicago & Northwestern air-line rail- 
way between Jefferson Junction and 
Madison follows very closely Black 
Hawk’s trail from the Rock river to the 
Four lakes. Deep swamps and sink- 
holes were met by the army nearly the 
entire distance. The men had frequently 
to dismount and wade in water and 
mud to their armpits, while a violent 
thunder storm with phenomenal rainfall, 
the first night out, followed by an un- 
seasonable drop in the temperature, 
increased the natural difficulties of pro- 
gress. But the straggling Winnebagoes, 
who were deserting the band of Sac 
fugitives in this time of want and peril, 
reported the Hawk but two miles in 
advance, and the volunteers eagerly 
hurried on with empty stomachs and 
wet clothes. By sunset of the second 
day, July 20, they reached the lakes, 
going into camp for the night a quarter 
of a mile north of the northeast extrem- 
ity of Third lake. That same night, 
Black Hawk was strongly ambushed, 
three miles beyond, near the Winnebago 
village on the Pheasant Branch, where, 
on the twenty-fifth of May, Dodge had 
held parley with White Crow. 

At daybreak of the twenty-first, the 
troops were up, and, after fording the 
Catfish river where the Williamson 
street bridge now crosses it, swept 
across the isthmus between Third and 
Fourth lakes in regular line of battle, 
Ewing’s spies to the front. Where to- 
day is built the park-like city of Madi- 


son, the capitol of Wisconsin, was then - 


a heavy forest with frequent dense 
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thickets of underbrush. The line of 
march was along Third lake shore to 
where the street-car stables now are, 
thence almost due west to Fourth lake, 
the shores of which were skirted through 
the State university grounds, across in- 
tervening swamps and hills to the 
Pheasant Branch and then due north- 
west to the Wisconsin river. The ad- 
vance was so rapid that forty horses gave 
out during the day between the Catfish 
and the Wisconsin. When his animal 
succumbed, the trooper would trudge 
on afoot, throwing away his camp-kettle 
and other encumbrances, thus following 
the example of the fugitives ahead of 
him, the trail being lined with Indian 
mats, kettles and camp equippage dis- 
carded in the hurry of flight. Some 
half dozen inoffensive Sac stragglers— 
chiefly old men who had become ex- 
hausted by the famine now prevailing 
in the Hawk’s camp—were shot at in- 
tervals by the whites, but it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon before the en- 
emy’s rear guard of twenty braves under 
Neapope was overtaken. Several skir- 
mishes ensued. The timber was still 
very thick and it was impossible at first 
to know whether Neapope’s party were 
the main body of the Indians or not. 
The knowledge of their weakness be- 
came apparent after a time, and there- 
after when the savages made a feint the 
spies would charge and easily disperse 
them. 

At about half past four o’clock, when 
within a mile and a half of the river and 
some ten miles northwest of Madison, 
Neapope’s band, reinforced by a score 
of braves under Black Hawk, made a 
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bold stand to cover the flight of the 
main body of Indians down the bluffs 
and across the stream. Every fourth 
man of the white column was detailed 
to hold the horses, while the rest of the 
troopers advanced on foot. The red 
men made a heavy charge, yelling and 
screaming like maniacs, and endeav- 
ored to flank the whites, but Colonel 
Fry on the right and Colonel Jones on 
the left repulsed them with loss. The 
Sacs now dropped into the grass, which 
was nearly six feet high, but after a 
half hour of hot firing on both sides, 
with a few casualties evenly distributed, 
Dodge, Ewing and Jones charged the 
enemy with the bayonet, driving them 
up a rising piece of ground at the top 
of which a second rank of savages was 
found. After further firing, the Indians 
swiftly retreated down the bluffs to join 
their main body now engaged in crossing 
the river. It had been raining softly 
during the greater part of the battle, 
and there was difficulty experienced in 
keeping the muskets dry, but a sharp 
fire was kept up between the lines until 
dusk. At the base of the bluffs there 
was swampy ground some sixty yards 
in width, and then a heavy fringe of 
timber on a strip of firm ground along 
the river bank. As the Indians could 
reach this vantage point before over- 
taken, it was deemed best to abandon 
the pursuit for the night. 

Black Hawk was himself the con- 
ductor of this battle, on the part of the 
Sacs, and sat on a white pony on a 
neighboring knoll, directing his men 
with stentorian voice. 

After dusk had set in, a large party 
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of the fugitives, composed mainly of 
women, children and old men, were 
placed on a large raft and in canoes 
begged from the Winnebagoes, and sent 
down the river in the hope that the 
soldiers at Fort Crawford, guarding the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, would allow 
these non-combatants to cross the Mis- 
sissippi in peace. But too much faith 
was placed in the humanity of the 
Americans. Lieutenant Ritner, with a 
small detachment of regulars, was sent 
out by Indian Agent Street to inter- 
cept these forlorn and nearly starved 
wretches, a messenger from the field of 
battle having apprised the agent of 
their approach. Ritner fired on them 
a short distance above Fort Crawford, 
killing fifteen men and capturing thirty- 
two women and children and four men. 
Nearly as many more were drowned 
during the onslaught, while of the rest, 
who escaped to the woods, all but a 
half score perished with hunger or were 
massacred by a party of three hundred 
Menomonee allies from the Green Bay 
country, under Colonel Stambaugh and 
a small staff of white officers. 

The twenty-second of July was spent 
by the white army on the battlefield of 
the Wisconsin Heights—as the spot has 
ever since been known—making prep- 
arations to march to Blue Mounds for 
provisions, for it was discovered that 
the enemy had wholly escaped during 
the night across or down the river. 
During the night of the twenty-second 
there were frequent alarms from prowl- 
ing Indians, and the men, fearing an at- 
tack, were under arms nearly the entire 
time. About an hour and a half before 
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dawn of the twenty-third, a loud, shrill 
voice, speaking in an unknown tongue, 
was heard piercing the gloom from the 
direction of the knoll occupied by 
Black Hawk during the battle. There 
was a great panic in the camp, for it 
was thought that the savage leader was 
giving orders for an attack, and Henry 
found it desirable to make his men a 
patriotic speech to bolster their cour- 
age. Just before daylight the harangue 
ceased. It was afterwards learned that 
the orator was Neapope, who had 
spoken in Winnebago, presuming that 


. Poquette and the Winnebago pilots 


were still in the camp. But they had 
left for Fort Winnebago during the 
night succeeding the battle, and there 
was not one among the troops who had 
understood a word of the speech. It 
was a speech of conciliation addressed 
to the conquerors. Neapope had said 
that the Sacs had their squaws, children 
and old people with them, that they had 
been unwillingly forced into war, that 
they were literally starving, and if al- 
lowed to cross the Mississippi in peace 
would never more do harm. But the 
plea fell on unwitting ears, and thus 
failed the second earnest attempt of the 
British band to close the war. As for 
Neapope, finding that his mission had 
failed, he fled north to the Chippewa 
country, leaving his half dozen com- 
panions to return with the discouraging 
news to Black Hawk, now secretly en- 
camped in a neighboring ravine north 
of the Wisconsin. 

On the twenty-third, Henry marched 
with his corps to Blue Mounds, and late 
that evening was joined by Atkinson 
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and Alexander, who, on being informed 
by express of the discovery of the trail 
and the rapid pursuit, had left the fort 
on the Koshkonong, officered by Cap- 
tain Low, and hastened on to the 
Mounds to join the victors. 

On the twenty-seventh and twenty- 
eighth the Wisconsin was crossed on 
rafts at Helena, a deserted log village, 
whose cabins had furnished material for 
the floats. Posey had now joined the 
army with his brigade, and all of the 
generals were together again. The ad- 
vance was commenced at noon of the 
twenty-eighth, the four hundred and 
fifty regulars, now under General Brady 
—with Colonel Taylor still of the 
party—in front; while Dodge, Posey 
and Alexander followed in the order 
named, Henry bringing up the rear in 
charge of the baggage. It appears that 


there was much jealousy displayed by 
Atkinson at the fact that the laurels of the 
campaign, such as they were, had thus 
far been won by the militia; and Henry, 
as the chief of the victors at Wisconsin 
Heights, was especially unpopular at 


headquarters. But the brigadier and 
his men peacefully trudged on behind, 
judiciously pocketing what they felt to 
be an insult. 

After marching some four or five 
miles northeast, the trail of the fugi- 
tives was discovered trending to the 
north of west, toward the Mississippi. 
The country between the Wisconsin and 
the great river is mountainous and for- 
bidding in character, had never before 
been penetrated by whites and was but lit- 
tle known to the savages. The difficulties 
of progress were great, swamps and tur- 
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bulent rivers being freely interspersed 
between the steep, thickly-wooded hills, 
but the fact that they were noticeably 
gaining on the redskins constantly 
spurred the troopers on to great en- 
deavors. The pathway was strewn with 
the corpses of dead Sacs, who had died 
of wounds and starvation, and there 
were frequent evidences that the fleeing 
wretches were eating the bark of trees 
and the sparse flesh of their fagged-out 
ponies to sustain life. 

On Wednesday, the first of August, 
Black Hawk and his now sadly depleted 
and almost famished band reached the 
Mississippi at a point two miles below 
the mouth of the Bad Axe, one of its 
smallest eastern tributaries, and about 
forty north of the Wisconsin. Here he 
undertook to cross; there were, how- 
ever, but two or three canoes to be had 
and the work was slow. One large 
craft, laden with women and children, 
was sent down the east side of the river 
towards Prairie du Chien, but on the 
way it capsized and nearly all of its oc- 
cupants were drowned. 

In the middle of the afternoon the 
steamer Warrior, of Prairie du Chien, 
used to transport army supplies, ap- 
peared on the scene. On board were 
Lieutenants Kingsbury and Holmes, 
with fifteen regulars and six volunteers. 
They had been up the river to notify 
the Sioux chief Wabasha—whose village 
was on the site of Winona, Minnesota 
—that the Sacs were headed in that 
direction. As the steamer neared the 
shore, Black Hawk appeared on the 
bank with a white flag and called out 
to the captain, in the Winnebago 
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tongue, to send a boat ashore, as the 
Sacs wished to give themselves up. A 
Winnebago stationed. in the bow in- 
terpreted the request, but the captain 
affected to believe that an ambush was 
intended, and ordered the Hawk to 
come aboard in his own craft. But 
this the Sac could not do, for the only 
canoes he had were engaged in trans- 
porting his women and children over 
the river, and were not now within hail. 
His reply to that effect was met ina 
few moments by three quick rounds of 
cannister-shot, which went plowing 
through the little group of Indians on 
the shore with deadly effect. A fierce 
fire of musketry ensued on both sides, 
in which twenty-three Indians were 
killed while the whites suffered but one 
wounded. The Warrior now being out 
of wood, returned to Prairie du Chien 
for the night, the soldiers being highly 
elated at their share in the campaign. 

During the night a few more savages 
crossed the river; but Black Hawk, 
foreseeing that disaster was about to 
befall his arms, gathered a party of ten 
warriors, among whom was the prophet, 
and thirty-five squaws and their children, 
and headed east for the dells of the 
Wisconsin, whither some Winnebagoes 
offered to guide and hide them. The 
next day the heart of the old man smote 
him for having left his people to their 
fate and he returned in time to witness 
from a neighboring bluff the conclusion 
of the battle of the Bad Axe, that 
struck the death-blow to the British 
band. With a howl of rage he turned 
back into the forest and fled. 

The old warrior had left excellent in- 
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structions to his braves, in the event of 
the arrival of the white army by land. 
Twenty picked Sacs were ordered to 
stand rear guard on one of the high 
bluffs which here line the east bank of 
the Mississippi, and, when engaged, to 
fall back three miles up the river, thus 
to deceive the whites as to the location 
of the main band and gain time for the 
flight of the latter across the stream, 
which was progressing slowly with but 
two canoes now left for the purpose. 

Atkinson’s men were on the move by 
two o’clock in the morning of August 2. 
When within four or five miles of the 
Sac position, the decoys were encoun- 
tered. The density of the timber ob- 
structing the view, and the twenty 
braves being widely separated, it was 
supposed that Black Hawk’s main force 
had been overtaken. The army accord- 
ingly spread itself for the attack, Alex- 
ander and Posey forming the right wing, 
Henry the left, and Dodge and the reg- 
ulars the centre. When the enemy 
retreated up the river, according to 
programme, the centre and the right 
wing followed quickly, leaving the left 
wing—with the exception of one of its 
regiments detailed to cover the rear— 
without orders. This was clearly an 
affront to Henry, Atkinson’s design 
doubtless being to crowd him out of 
what all anticipated would be the clos- 
ing engagement of the campaign, and 
what little glory might come of it. 

But the fates did not desert the brig- 
adier. Some of Ewing’s spies, attached 
to his command, accidentally discovered 
that the main trail of the fugitive 
band was lower down the river than 











where the decoys were leading the army. 
Henry, with his entire force, thereupon 
descended a bluffin the immediate neigh- 
borhood, and, after a gallant charge on 
foot through the open wooded plateau 
between the base of the bluff and the 
beach, found himself in the midst of the 
main body of three hundred warriors, 
which was about the number of the at- 
tacking party. A desperate conflict 
ensued, the bucks being driven from 
tree to tree at the point of the bayonet, 
while women and children plunged 
madly into the river, many of them to 
immediately drown. The air was rent 
with savage yells and whoops, with the 
loud cries of the troopers as they cheered 
each other on, and with the shrill notes 
of the bugle directing the details of the 
attack. 

It was fully half an hour after Henry 
made his descent, when Atkinson, hear- 
ing the din of battle in his rear, came 
hastening to the scene with the centre 
and right wing, driving in the decoys 
and stragglers before him, thus complet- 
ing the corral. The carnage now 
proceeded more fiercely than ever. 
The red men fought with intense des- 
peration, and, though weak from hunger, 
died like braves. A few escaped through 
a broad slough to a willow island which 
the steamer Warrior, now re-appearing 
on the river, raked from end to end 
with cannister. This was followed by a 
wild dash through the mud and water 
by a detachment of the regulars and a 
few of Henry’s and Dodge’s volunteers, 
who ended the business by sweeping the 
island with a bayonet charge. Some of 
the fugitives succeeded in swimming to 
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the west bank of the Mississippi, but 
many were drowned on the way or cooly 
picked off by sharp-shooters, who exer- 
cised no more mercy towards squaws 
and children than they did towards 
braves—treating them all as though they 
were rats instead of human beings. 

This “battle,” or massacre, lasted 
three hours. It was a veritabic pan- 
demonium, filled with frightful scenes 
of bloodshed. The Indians lost one 
hundred and fifty killed outright, while 
as many more of both scxes and 
all ages and conditions were drowned 
—some fifty only being taken prisoners 
and they mainly women and children. 
About three hundred of the band crossed 
the river successfully before and during 
the struggle. The whites lost but ten 
killed and seventeen wounded. 

Those of the Sacs who safely regained 
the west bank were soon set upon by a 
party of one hundred Sioux, under 
Wabasha, sent out for that purpose by 
General Atkinson, and one-half of these 
helpless, half-starved non-combatants 
were cruelly slaughtered, while many 
others died of exhaustion and wounds 
before they reached those of their 
friends who had been wise enough to 
abide by Keokuk’s peaceful admoni- 
tions and stay at home. Thus, out of 
the band of nearly one thousand per- 
sons who crossed the Mississippi at the 
Yellow Banks, in April, not more than 
one hundred and fifty, all told, lived to 
tell the tragic story of the Black Hawk 
war—a tale fraught with dishonor to the 
American name. 

The rest can soon be told. On the 
seventh of August, when the army had 
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returned to Prairie du Chien, General 
Winfield Scott arrived and assumed 
command, discharging the volunteers 
the following day. Cholera among his 
troops had detained him first at De- 
troit, then at. Chicago and lastly at 
Rock Island, nearly one-fourth of his 
force of one thousand regulars having 
died with the pestilence. Independent 
of this, the American loss in the war, 
including volunteers and settlers killed 
in the irregular skirmishes and in mas- 
sacres, was not over two hundred and 
fifty. The financial cost to the nation 
and state aggregated nearly two millions 
of dollars. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, 
Chetar and One-eyed De Kauray, two 
Winnebago braves, who were desirous 
of emphasizing their newly inspired 


loyalty to the Americans, delivered 
Black Hawk and the prophet into the 
hands of Agent Street, at Prairie du 


Chien. They had found the conspira- 
tors on the west side of the Wisconsin 
river, about two miles above the site 
of Kilbourn City. 

On the twenty-first of September a 
treaty of peace was signed at Jefferson 
barracks; and Black Hawk, the prophet 
and Neapope—who had been captured 
later—were, with others, kept as host- 
ages for the good behavior of the small 
remnant of the British band and their 
Winnebago allies. They were taken to 
Washington, in April, 1833, and incar- 
cerated as prisoners of war in Fortress 
Monroe until June 4, when they were 
discharged. After visiting the princi- 
pal cities of the east, where Black Hawk 
was much lionized and given an adequate 
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appreciation of the power and resources 
of the whites, the party returned to Fort 
Armstrong, where they arrived about 
the first of August. Here Black Hawk’s 
pride was completely crushed, he being 
formally transferred by the military au- 
thorities to the guardianship of his 
hated rival, Keokuk. This ceremony 
the fallen chief regarded as an irrepar- 
able insult, which he nursed with much 
bitterness during the rest of his days. 

The aged warrior, with the weight of 
seventy-one years upon his whitened 
head, finally passed away on the third 
of October, 1838, at his home on a 
small reservation specially set apart for 
him and his personal followers, on the 
Des Moines river, in Davis county, 
Iowa. In July of the following year a 
Lexington physician stole his body from 
its grave, and the skeleton, after pass- 
ing through several ownerships, was, in 
1855, consumed in a fire which de- 
stroyed the collections of the Burling- 
ton (Iowa) Historical society. 

Black Hawk was an indiscreet man. 
His troubles were brought about by his 
lack of proper mental balance, aided 
largely by untoward circumstances. 
He was of a highly romantic tempera- 
ment. He was carried away by mere 
sentiment and so weak as to be per- 
sistently deceived by tricksters. But 
he was honest, as Indians go—often 
more honorable than those who were 
his conquerors. He was, above all 
things, a patriot. The year before his 
death, in a speech to a party of whites 
who were making a holiday hero of 
him, he thus forcibly defended his 
motives: “ Rock river was a beautiful 








country. I liked my town, my corn- 
fields and the home of my people. I 
fought for them.”’ No poet could have 
penned for him a more touching epi- 
taph. 

Forbearance, honorable dealing and 
the exercise of sound policy upon the 
part of the whites could easily have 
prevented the war, with its enormous 
expenditure of blood and treasure. 
Squatters had been allowed to violate 
treaty obligations, in harassing the Sacs 
in their ancient village long before 
the government had sold the land ; for 
six thousand dollars—a beggarly sum 
to use in securing peace with a formid- 
able band of starving savages, grown 
desperate from ill-usage—Black Hawk 
would have quietly removed his people 
to the west of the Mississippi, in 1831, 
without any show of force; at Sycamore 
creek, an observance of one of the old- 
est and most universally established 
rules of war would have procured a 
peaceful retreat of the discouraged in- 
vaders; after the battle of Wisconsin 
Heights, reasonable prudence in keep- 
ing an interpreter in camp, in a hostile 
country, would not have caused Nea- 
pope’s peaceful mission to fail; a hu- 
mane regard for the ordinary usages of 
warfare, on the part of the reckless sol- 
diers on the steamer Warricr, at the 
Bad Axe, would have secured an abject 
surrender of the entire hostile band, 
which was, instead, ruthlessly butch- 
ered; while the sending out of the Sioux 
bloodhounds upon the trail of the few 
worn-out fugitives, in the very country 
beyond the great river which they had 
been persistently ordered to occupy, 
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capped the climax of a bloody and 
costly contest characterized on our 
part by heartlessness, bad faith and 
gross mismanagement. 

It is generally stated in the published 
histories of those states, that the defeat 
of Black Hawk opened to settlement 
northern Illinois and the southern por- 
tion of what is now Wisconsin. Unqual- 
ified, this is misleading. It doubtless 
proved a powerful agent in the original 
development of that enormous and 
wealthy section, but this end was ac- 
complished indirectly. As we have 
seen, the British band was no obstacle 
in itself to legitimate settlement, the fron- 
tiers of which were far removed from 
Black Hawk’s village, and need not have 
crowded-it for some years tocome. Ju- 
dicious treatment would at any time 
previous to 1832 have secured the per- 
manent and contented withdrawal of the 
Sacs to the west of the Mississippi. 
Although the natural outgrowth of the 
excitable condition of affairs on the 
border, the war was not essentia! as a 
means to clear the path of civilization. 
What it did accomplish in the way of 
territorial development, was to call 
national attention, in a marked manner, 
to the attractions and resources of a 
large and important area of the north- 
west. The troops acted as explorers of 
avast tract about which nothing had 
been hitherto definitely known among 
whitemen. The Sacs themselves were, 
previous to their invasion, unacquainted 
with the Rock river valley above the 
mouth of the Kishwaukee, and had but 
vague notions of its swamps and lakes, 
gathered from their Winnebago guides 
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who alone were fairly well informed on 
the subject. From Wisconsin Heights to 
the Bad Axe, every foot of the trackless 
way was as unknown, even from hear- 
say, to the Sacs and their pursuers as 
the interior of Africa was to Stanley 
when he first groped his way across the 
dark continent. During and immedi- 
ately following the war, the newspapers 
of the eastern states were filled with de- 
scriptions, more or less florid, of the 
scenic charms of and the possibilities for 
extractive industries in the Rock river 
valley, the groves and prairies on every 
hand, the park-like region of the Four 
lakes, the Wisconsin river highlands, 
and the picturesque mountains, and al- 
most impenetrable forests of western 
Wisconsin. Books and pamphlets were 
issued from the press by the score, giving 
sketches of the war and accounts of the 


newly discovered paradise: crude pub- 
lications, curiously filled, as a rule, with 
gross narrative and descriptive errors, 
and to-day practically unknown except 
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to historical specialists. But they did 
the work, in their own way and season, 
of thoroughly advertising the country 
and at once attracted a tide of immi- 
gration thither. There necessarily fol- 
lowed, in due time, the opening to sale 
of public lands heretofore reserved and 
the purchase of what remaining territory 
was still in the possession of Indian 
tribes. Again, the decisive result of the 
war completely humbled the spirit of 
the mischief-making Winnebagoes, so 
that they never resumed their arrogant 
tone, and were quite content to allow 
the affair to remain the last of the Indian 
uprisings in either Illinois or Wisconsin. 
This incidental crushing of the Winne- 
bagoes and the broad and liberal adver- 
tising given to the extended theater of 
disturbance, were therefore the two prac- 
tical and immediate results of the Black 
Hawk war, the consequence of which 
was to at once give to the development of 
the new territory an enormous impetus. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF CONSTITUTIONAL CONSTRUCTION IN THE 


UNITED 


THE constitution of the United States 
is in many respects anomalous. Many 
governments have, indeed, existed under 
written forms, in the nature of compacts, 
articles of federation and the like. But 
up to the time our constitution was 
adopted, no great people with a con- 
scious purpose of overcoming great 
elements of disunion and of making of 
themselves a mighty nation, had pre- 


STATES. 


pared for themselves a written form of| 
government. Even in that day when 
social and practical philosophers dwelt 
constantly on the theory of a social 
compact as the origin of all govern- 
ment, such attempts were regarded as 
visionary and impracticable, the work of 
doctrinaires rather than of wise states- 
men. But the necessity that dictated 
this instrument was imperative, and so 











well was it responded to that it yielded 
what Gladstone has called “the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of 
man. 
most effective work in the great con- 
vention were reproached with a strong 
leaning toward the British constitution, 
and to every one trained in the noble 
system of English law such a leaning 
was most natural. That government, 
based upon a series of great statutes from 
Magna Charta down to the present day, 
and upon a vast body of precedents ac- 
cumulated during the long history of the 
country, was but the embodiment of the 
genius of English law. It possessed on 
its face an elasticity which fitly subserved 
the ends of progress, and a fixity which 
had proved an unfailing barrier to the 
aggressions of tyranny. That this was 
fully appreciated by the great lawyers 
is certain. But some of them were 
moved by other considerations than the 
mere insurance of national strength. 
The great chancellor of New Jersey 
could not forget that there was danger 
that the individual existence of his own 
state might be swallowed up in the cen- 
tral government. Other representatives 
of the smaller states readily adopted 
the same views, and of the least en- 
croachment upon the privileges and 
prerogatives of their states they were 
exceedingly jealous. Many and varied 
were the interests brought together in 
the endeavor to fix ina single instru- 
ment the whole force and scope of the 
central government, and very difficult 
was the task of so limiting and defining 
its powers that the future should know 
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” Many of those who did the* 
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no problem, save the simple one of how 
to live worthy of so perfect a system. 
Doubtless the makers of the consti- 
tution gave little thought to those who 
should come after them, not with open 
alterations and changes—for they pro- 
vided for all such things—but merely 
with constructions and explanations of 
their work. Surely, however, it must 


have suggested itself to some of them, 


for to all who are familiar with legal 
procedure the construction of statutory 
enactments is necessarily familar. Very 
few important statutes escape attempts 
to wrest them from their right meaning, 
to introduce new ideas into them and 
to make the simplest language ambigu- 
ous. ‘The test of the skillful draughts- 
man has ever been the immunity of his 
state papers from construction and of 
his legal acts from litigation. Sucha 
masterhand as Thomas Jefferson’s drew 
paper after paper that to this day know 
no glosses or constructive decisions. 
Surely, it might have been hoped that 
this document might escape and prove 
so rounded in form and so close of tex- 
ture that the most tenacious mosses 
and lichens might despair of finding 
lodgment uponit. But what the perfec- 
tion of its draught would seem to have 
precluded the immensity of the interests 
involved and the extreme diversity of 
views to be satisfied early effected. 
Had it escaped opposition until it 
was adopted and the nation had begun 
its life under it, then, indeed, the re- 
sult might have been different. But it 
failed to commend itself to the whole 
people, and its initial struggle was for 
its very existence. To secure its adop- 
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tion it was necessary to enter largely 
into the most careful and thorough ex- 
position of its import and of its claims 
upon the people for adoption. This led 
to the first great series of constructive 
glosses comprised in the Federalist, and 
written almost entirely by two of the 
leading spirits in the convention that 
gave it birth. This exposition was sin- 
gularly systematic and complete, and is 
to this day the great repository of the 
principles of one great school. Hamil- 
ton had leaned to the extreme of cen- 
tralization. The English polity was 


constantly before his eyes, and his in- 
clinations led him to conform the one 
system to the other as far as the very 
different circumstances would allow. 
There was, indeed, one great check 
upon him. He wrote to persuade those 
opposed, both to the constitution itself 


and to that British system which he so 
approved. Had he been in the act of 
formulating a series of laws of con- 
struction to guide his own followers in 
the still unknown future when Federal- 
ism and Republicanism were to be 
pitted against each other in a bitter 
faction fight, doubtless the treatment 
he would have adopted would have 
been far other. The value to students 
of the constitution would have been, on 
the other hand, far less. Madison, so 
soon to be arrayed on the opposite side 
of every question, was now no check 
upon Hamilton in his execution of the 
major part of the work. He was very 
thoroughly in sympathy with the scheme 
and method of the Federalist, and, 
indeed, though for so long a time the 
shadow of Mr. Jefferson, he showed in 
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his last years, when the weight of that 
dominant spirit was removed, the same 
tendencies towards a vigorous central 
power which characterized his more 
independent early life. 

When once the constitution was 
adopted, all theorizing was forgotten in 
the absorbing work of testing by prac- 
tical trial the working of the new instru- 
meni. It was a tremendous task. A 
compiete new form of government was 
to be put to work upon the wreck of a 
similar federation that had died of inan- 
ition. The most hopeful stood with 
anxious hearts and waited the result. 
The influence of Washington gave the 
undertaking the people’s confidence, the 
genius of Hamilton put it upon a sound 
financial basis, the wisdom and restraint 
of the whole people gave it the needed 
opportunity to get under way, and 
while the whole world watched and 
wondered the distracted and war-worn 
colonies. took their place in the sister- 
hood of nations. 

But even the powers of Washington 
were too feeble to prevent the radical 
differences of opinion among men, states 
and sections from growing into discus- 
sion as trial grew into success. The 
last days of his administration were 
turbid with partisan strife and troubled 
with the vilest personal criticism. No 
sooner had Washington retired from 
office than all the smothered fires burst 
forth. It is difficult at this day to un- 
derstand the tremendous effect of for- 
eign sympathies in moulding the feel- 
ings and political conduct of all men at 
that time. Whether a man sided with 
France or England determined his po- 
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litical status. This really had its raison 
d'etre not in any real love for the two 
countries but rather to the fact that the 
one was in the course of a struggle for 
liberty and democracy, while the other 
was the object of a dislike naturally en- 
gendered by the bitter struggle of the 
Revolution, and was now the ready ex- 
ample of effective free government 
under a strong head. The country 
was already split into two hostile 
camps. The administration still held 
the honorable appellation of Federalist, 
won in the fight for the adoption of the 
constitution. The opposition had as 
yet only anegative existence ; they were 
without a name ora platform. In this 
case they had thrust upon them the 
distasteful epithet of Anti-federalist, 
distasteful alike for its older associa- 
tion and its negative character. Fora 
platform they as yet simply opposed the 
administration. This would plainly 
never do. The leaders saw it was 
necessary to form a nucleus or they 
could never hope to play the important 
part in the country to which they 
aspired. Mr. Jefferson was particularly 
active in this matter, and his endeavors 
to convert these freelances into a party 
soon won for him the position of ac- 
knowledged leader. 

Mr. Adams was by nature incapable 
of mere policy. He well nigh justified 
Franklin’s famous saying, that he was 
“always an honest man, often a wise 
one, but sometimes wholly out of his 
senses.” Instead of beginning a concil- 
iatory course toward the fast growing 
opposition, he was only more severe upon 
the party he disagreed with because 
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they persisted in their opposition. It 
was a bad omen that he should have 
opened his career as chief executive 
with the declaration that the French 
Revolution, the darling of every Anti- 
federalist, ‘‘ possessed not one principle 
in common” with our own. Things 
went from bad to worse. The opposi- 
tion grew fiercer, the administration but 
the more determined. The high-handed 
measures of the Federalists finally cul- 
minated in the passage of the two acts 
known as the alien and sedition laws. 
They were painfully extreme measures. 
No one can be found to-day to justify 
them, and they brought an inevitable 
doom upon the party that proposed and 
carried them. Throughout the country 
they awoke murmurs. Not even staunch 
Federal New England was free from them, 
Kentucky and Virginia broke out into 
open clamor, vague, inarticulate, blind 
at first—vain mouthings of local assem- 
blies got hastily together—but growing 
daily more and more audible and soon 
to become so fairly set forth in good 
plain Anglo Saxon that all men should 
take note of them then and for a long 
timeto come. Mr. Jefferson, ever on the 
alert, did not miss this great opportunity. 
In the cavilling and complaining at the 
adoption of the constitution, a set of 
amendments was finally precipitated — 
from the turgid mass sent up by the vari- 
ous states. Out of these—ten in num- 
ber—the last, merely a better ordered 
form of one substantially suggested by 
Massachusetts, Virginia, both Carolinas 
and the minorities in Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, declared that “the powers, 
not granted to the United States by the 
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constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively and tothe people.”” This was but 
a formulation of a very obviots truth, 
but it was now to be endlessly quoted 
as the great back-bone of the new school 
of construction; for ‘states’ rights” 
was now about to be formally promul- 
gated. Various local bodies in Virginia 
and Kentucky set forth in lengthy reso- 
lutions that the alien and sedition acts 
were unconstitutional. Mr. Jefferson 
and his compeers laid hold of these man- 
ifestations of feeling and proceeded to 
form a programme for the winter cam- 
paign. John Breckinridge, a prominent 
Anti-federalist of Kentucky and soon to 
become the leader of the party in that 
state, went to Virginia in the autumn of 
this year, 1798, and held a consultation 
with Mr. Jefferson and Colonel Wilson 
Carey Nicholas on this subject. Colonel 
Nicholas was then a young man. In 
after years he became governor of the 
state and was even now prominent and 
highly connected.* Unfortunately we 
are not sufficiently informed of what 
took place at this meeting. Mr. Jeffer- 
son has claimed that he drew a set of 





* He was the son of the distinguished Robert Car- 
ter Nicholas. His eldest brother, George Nicholas, 
played an important part on the side of the consti- 
tution in the Virginia convention, after which he re- 
moved to Kentucky, where he was prominent in all 
the affairs of that state and the greatest rival of Mr. 

. Breckinridge at the bar and in the forum. Another 
brother, John Nicholas, was now in congress, having 
been elected to the place that Mr. Breckinridge re- 
signed when he removed from Virginia to Kentucky 
some time before. He was inclined towards Feder- 
alism and thereby hampered in Virginia, but he was 
opposed to the alien and sedition laws, and his most 
memorable achievement was his speech in favor of 


their repeal, 
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resolutions and entrusted them to Mr. 
Breckinridge to present to his legisla- 
ture. Theonly resolutions found in Mr. 
Jefferson’s papers differ radically from 
those passed in Kentucky, and itis prob- 
able that this meeting did no more than 
fix a general line of action, and lead toa 
tentative set of resolutions which Mr. 
Breckinridge afterwards altered on his 
own responsibility. About this time 
Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Madison urg- 
ing that he prepare a similar set for the 
Virginia house. This was done and the 
draft entrusted to John Taylor of Caro- 
lina, to be introduced into that house. 

On the tenth day of November, 1788, 

the resolutions were introduced into the 

Kentucky house, and being passed al- 

most unanimously, were concurred in by 

the senate on the thirteenth of the same 

month and promptly approved by the 

governor. The Virginia resolutions 

passed the house on the twenty-first of 
December, and were concurred in on 

the twenty-fourth of the same month. 

Mr. Madison, in a letter to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, written shortly before the introduc- 
tion of these resolutions, expressed it as 
his opinion that they ought to be some- 
what general in terms, so that other 
states concurring in substance would 
not be deterred from responding to them 
from any phraseology which they might 
think extreme.* 

In pursuance of this policy the tone 
of these resolutions is much milder 
than that of the resolutions adopted in 
Kentucky, and these again are milder 
than the draught found among Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s papers. Mr. Madison’s expres- 


* Madison's Works, Vol. II. p. 149. 
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sion is that the states are bound to “ in- 
terpose,” while Mr. Jefferson’s draught 
goes so far as to say that upon the 
assumption of powers by the general 
government “ which have not been del- 
egated, a nullification of the act is the 
rightful remedy, that every state has a 
natural right in cases not within the 
compact [casus non federis] to nullify 


of their own authority all assumptions of - 


power by others within their limits.” * 
But it must be remembered that none 
of these words had as yet any peculiar 
meaning attached to them such as they 
came to have in later times. The sim- 
ple intent of the various sets of resolu- 
tions was to enter a formal and vigor- 
ous protest against the high-handed 
measures then being carried through 
congress, to demand a repeal of those 


already passed, and by inducing the 
other states to unite in the protest to 
render the repetition of such measures 


impossible, or at least hazardous. This 
was the ostensible purport of these re- 
solves. Behind all this it seems highly 
probable that they were intended for 
the immediate party purposes of the 
Anti-federalists, or, more strictly, of the 
Jeffersonians. They were to be of the 
nature of a platform in the coming con- 
test. There was probably no notion 
of pressing the matter to extremities at 
this time. Mr. Jefferson himself says 
in a letter to Mr. Madison (in the inter- 
val between the passage of the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions), on No- 
vember 17, 1798: “I enclose you a 
draft of the Kentucky resolutions. I 
think we shall distinctly affirm all the 


* Jefferson’s Works, Ed. 1853, Vol. IX, p. 469. 
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important principles they contain so as 
to hold to that ground in future, and 
leave the matter in such a train as that 
we may not be committed absolutely to 
push the matter to extremities, and yet 
may be free to push as far as events will 
render prudent.” f Under date of ‘No- 
vember 26, he wrote to John Taylor, 
who introduced the measure: “For the 
present I should be for resolving the 
Alien and Sedition laws to be against 
the constitution and merely void; and 
I would not do anything at this moment 
which would commit us further, but 
reserve ourselves to shape our future 
measures or no measures by the events 
which may happen. {” In the view of 
one great party, at least, a principle of 
constitutional construction had. been 
declared and the time was not ripe for 
pushing matters to extremities. 

The resolutions themselves are too 
well known to require citing here. A 
few words upon the obvious questions in 
regard to them will, however, be neces- 
sary. The first of these is naturally 
what exactly was the intent of these 
resolutions. Mr. Madison declares that 
when the central government transcends 
its powers, then the states shall “ inter- 
pose.” What he meant by this, he, 
himself, declares in 1835 to have been 
that when the constitutional compact 
shall have been exceeded in a dangerous 
and deliberate manner, that then the 
states shall, not singly, but the whole, 
or a majority of them, interpose in the 
constitutional manner, 7. ¢., by means 
of popular conventions, to declare the 





+ Jefferson's Works, IV, p. 258. 
tlbid, IV, p. 260 
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action of the general government 
void, and if necessary to reposses them- 
selves of their original rights as sovereign 
states. This is, periaps, a consistent 
interpretation, but it is unfortunate that 
it was not more distinctly expressed ; 
but then it was said at the time that 
these resolutions were meant to be vague 
generalizations. Von Halst long ago 
pointed out that the word “ interpose,”’ 
really carried all the force of “ nullify.”’”* 
It is, moreover, apparent that Mr. 
Madison must have radically changed 
his position from that of 1787, seeing 
that he did not think the states truly 
sovereign in their individual capacity 
at the time of the drawing up of the 
constitution. There have been those 
who have doubted whether he had not 
suffered another change of view between 
that time and the time of this explana- 
tion—brought about by the growth of 
nullification pure and simple in South 
Carolina. 

The Kentucky resolutions, while de- 
claring plainly and without mincing of 
words that these laws were unconstitu- 
tional and therefore void and of no 
force, are yet open to the same interpre- 
tation that Mr. Madison puts upon his 
own ; and he claims the same for them, 
and, indeed, it is far from improbable 
that this was what was intended. The 
gravest doubt that has been cast upon 
this theory arises from some of the ex- 
pressions used by Mr. Breckinridge in 
the resolutions of. the Kentucky house 
of representatives in 1799; but in the 
debate upon the resolutions of 1798 his 
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remarks tend to confirm the interpreta- 
tion offered by Mr. Madison.f It is 
highly probable that in that day the 
absurdity of all attempt to nullify on 
the part of a single state was patent. 
To such clear-headed statesmen as the 
leaders in this affair, it was no doubt a 
a question admitting of little discussion 
that when a proper occasion for such 


‘action arose, one state could not stand 


alone. Surely, with the confidence they 
had in the people, with their extreme 
Democratic notions, this must have been 
so. 

From this point of view there was lit- 
tle to shrink from. The constitution 
had then been in operation some nine 
years. They had themselves been 
among the authors and advocates of it. 
The men they spoke to were the very 
men who had given it the sanction req- 
uisite to its effectuation. To them it 
was not sacred as it has since grown to 
every loyal heart in this great nation. 
It was the work of their hands; it was 
as yet only on trial; if it failed, was it a 
sacrilege to amend it here and there, 
provided it was done decently and in 
order by the same means by which it 
was originally made and put into effect ? 
A fair allowance for the differences in 
judgment may make this a venial of- 
fense, but it cannot clear it from 
all imputations of inferior statecraft. 
Others saw then with fear and tremb- 
ling what the result might be. This 
principle, if it were true, might well lead 
to endless tinkering with the constitu- 
tion, or at least to attempts to that end, 





* ‘History United States,’ Vol. I, pp. 146-8 e¢ 
seg: . 


+ The Frankfort Kentucky Paladium, Nov. 20, 
1798. 





and a spirit of unrest among the people 
as its least dangerous results. But far 
worse things might well spring from it, 
and, indeed, these very resolutions be- 
came the fulcrum of the lever whereby it 
was sought to overturn the Union. 
Washington was one of those who 
looked and trembled. In a letter to La 
Fayette, written on the twenty-fifth of 
December, 1798, he says: ‘ The con- 
stitution according to their interpreta- 
tion of it would be a mere cipher.”” And 
again, he wrote to Patrick Henry: 
“‘ Measures are systematically and per- 
tinaciously pursued which must event- 
ually dissolve the Union or produce co- 
ercion.”’ * 

There is another argument that goes 
to show that we have rightly divined 
the meaning of those who drew these 
papers. They were a protest against 
the laws and at the same time an invi- 
tation to the other states to join them 
in this protest and thereby secure the 
repeal of the laws. The address of the 
other states was responded to by eight, 
all of them delivering adverse replies 
except the two states involved, who re- 
plied favorably to each other. Thus 
seven states gave a decided negative. 
These were the New England States, 
New York and Delaware. Mr. Madi- 
son says ina letter at this time that it 
was understood that North Carolina 
was about to reply adversely. This, 
however, she did not do, but with six 
others remained silent. The seed fell 
on bad ground. When this was seen it 
was at first decided to say no more, but 
by Mr. Jefferson’s advice a “solemn 


dif ‘Washington's Works,’ Vol. XI, pp. 378-398. 
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protest’ was made by resolution in 
Kentucky, by Mr. Madison’s report in 
Virginia, and the matter was suffered to 
drop. Whether anything further might 
have resulted had the Federalists been 
able to push matters to extremes, is 


an empty speculation. Mr. Jefferson 
claimed that the matter was left open, 
and that the series of resolutions formu- 
lated a doctrine which he was prepared 
to make his political creed. The result 
was the repeal of the obnoxious laws 
and the election of Mr. Jefferson to the 
Presidency. The first alternative, the 
appeal to congress, succeeded; there 
was no need for further action. More- 
over, so complete was the overthrow of 
the opponents of the new party that for 
many years to come it had no grievance. 
As the favorite dogma of the ruling 
power, “ states’ rights’ was now to be 
constantly proclaimed as the great rule 
of constitutional construction and the 
great check upon the central govern- 
ment—to be proclaimed, indeed, but 
violated and set aside whenever con- 
venient, as for instance in the case of 
the Louisiana purchase and the later 
expenditures for internal improvements. 

The replies from the states denying 
the truth of the propositions set forth 
in these resolutions relied mainly on 
the argument that the judiciary branch 
of the general government was the 
proper repository under the constitu- 
tion of the powers to judge of infrac- 
tions and violations of the constitution, 
or of the prerogatives of the states. 
This has been the position ever sirice 
occupied by the supporters of the 
theory held by the old Federalist party 
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and generally known as loose construc- 
tionists, which term, however, does not 
convey a fair idea of their position. In 
answer to the argument that the judic- 
iary, itself part of the general govern- 
ment, cannot be made a judge of differ- 
ences between that government and the 
individual states, it has generally been 
judged sufficient to reply that the func- 
tions of the judiciary are completely 
distinct and separate from those of the 
legislative branch, that it is one of the 
checks imposed upon that branch and 
upon the executive in connection with 
it, and that it was called into being 
largely for this very purpose. The fact 
that the same political complexion, so 
they argue, may belong to two or all 
branches of the government cannot 
vitiate the fact that in the judiciary was 
reposed this power, nor can this power 
be usurped or taken away without a 
palpable violation of the constitution 
and subversion of the government.* 
Thus by the passage of these resolu- 
tions was the great political contest in- 
augurated. The Kentucky resolutions, 
both on account of their superior deci- 
sion and the authority lent by Mr. 
Jefferson’s relation to them, have been 
most frequently referred to as the ex- 
ponents of the doctrine of “ states’ 
rights.”” It therefore came to be suffi- 
cient to say that they were the authority 
for any statement to make that state- 
ment command respect as one side of a 
great debatable question. In this lies 
the singular importance of this docu- 
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ment, an importance that hardly at- 
taches to any other enactment of any 
state legislature, or, indeed, to any act 
of any body after the initiation of the 
government. 

Singularly enough Mr. Jefferson and 
Mr. Breckinridge were destined to be 
the principal actors in the first testing 
of the doctrine laid down in the resolu- 
tions of 1798, and, even more singularly, 
they were to be opposed. This hap- 
pened in the autumn of 1803, and was 
in connection with the purchase and 
occupation of Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson 
was now President, and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge in the senate and the recognized 
leader of the administration in that 
body. Mr. Jefferson, who was generally 
honest enough to see just where the 
logical deductions from his theories led, 
and yet much given to yielding theory 
to the urging of any stern practical 
necessity, judged it necessary to have 
an amendment to the constitution au- 
thorizing the acquisition of foreign ter- 
ritory since the constitution is silent 
on that point. Three important letters 
on this subject may be read in Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s works to Mr. Breckinridge,t 
Mr. Madison{ and Mr. Lincoln,§ of 
dates August 12, 25 and 30, respectively. 
In the letters to Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Lincoln he gives drafts of what he thinks 
would be proper, both of which give 
authority to acquire Florida also. They 
differ considerably and are plainly ten- 
tative. He again wrote to Mr. Breck- 
inridge on the thirteenth of August, and 





*For replies of the states see ‘ Eliot's Debates,’ 
Vol. IV, where may be found, also, the resolutions of 
1798-99, and ‘ Madison’s Report’ of 1800. 


+‘ Jefferson's Works,’ Vol. IV, p: 498. 
t ‘Ibid,’ p. sor. 
2 ‘Ibid,’ p. 504. 








a draft (in Mr. Jefferson’s hand) of an 
amendment on this subject, found among 
the Breckinridge papers, may have been 
enclosed at this time. There are some 
reasons to think, however, that it was 
sent to Mr. Breckinridge in April, 1806, 
_ when he was attorney-general, and that 
it was the result of an unsettled opinion 
on the part of the President. This is 
the simplest form of the draught, and 
well illustrates Mr. Jefferson’s position. 
It reads as follows : 

Resolved, By the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States, two-thirds of both houses 
concurring, that the following amendment to the con- 
Stitution of the United States be proposed to the 
legislatures of the several states, which, when ratified 
by three-fourths of the said legislatures, shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes asa part of the said con- 
stitution: Lousiana, as ceded by France to the 
United States, is made a part of the United States. 

Whatever qualms of conscience Mr. 
Jefferson may have felt, his agitation of 
the question died away without effecting 
anything. Mr. Breckinridge seems to 
have squarely differed with him on the 
question. If this was so, it is hard to 
see how he reconciled it with his posi- 
tion in ’98. There was one reason that 
might well have deterred a party leader 
in congress from offering such an 
amendment. The proposing of such 
an amendment would have been an im- 
plied admission that such an amend- 
ment was requisite to make the pur- 
chase valid. It would require two- 
thirds of both houses to carry it, and 
it was most doubtful if such a vote 
could be obtained. Mr. Jefferson wrote 
urgent letters to the leading Democrats 
impressing on them the necessity of the 
presence of every friend of the treaty. 
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Now, if the measure failed in this form, 
it would bea complete loss of the whole 
negotiation. Although the Federalist 
party had become almost completely 
shattered, they still held a strong min- 
ority in congress, and the trial would 
have been hazardous. As the event 
proved, only one Federalist, General 
Dayton, voted for the treaty. Hence 
it was that at the very outset the prin- 
ciples of the resolutions of 1798 were 
neglected if not repudiated. There is 
some ground for believing that Mr. 
Breckinridge considered the second 
clause of section three, article four to con- 
tain an implied authority to acquire ter- 
ritory, insomuch as it gave to congress 
“the power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States.”’ This is per- 
haps reasonable, and yet hardly the 
natural ground for the advocate of the 
resolutions of 1798 to take. The Presi- 
dent, in consequence of the pressure 
brought to bear on him, gave way, and 
about the time that the matter came 
up, being still in a state of unrest, he 
shifted his ground, and Mr. Gallatin, at 
his request, wrote to Mr. Breckinridge 
in the senate chamber : 

Dear Sir: I send in the shape ofa bill the sub- 
stance of which [what ?] the President seems to think 
necessary in order to authorize him to occupy and 
temporarily govern Louisiana. Will you consult 
with your friends and decide whether authority be 
necessary, and, if so, what form should be given it? 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 

Thursday evening.* 


The enclosed bill is not sufficiently 





* Breckenridge Papers, MS. 

















































































interesting or germane to the point now 
being illustrated to be quoted at length 
in this place. It simply reveals the 
painful consciousness on the part of the 
President that he had overstepped the 
limits allowed him by his own theory of 
the constitution, and that he was unwill- 
ing to bear the burden alone. 

The principles thus so_ severely 
“wounded in the house oftheir friends”’ 
came in for a very remarkable and un- 
looked for reassertion a few years later. 
Had any one prophesied that the Federal- 
sts of New England would in less than a 
score of years be the mouthpiece of the 
doctrines of the resolutions of ’98, they 
would have been laughed to scorn. But 
this very revenge time did take. The 
embargo and the war of 1812 pressed 
heavily on the commerce of New Eng- 
land, and things having gone from bad 
to worse, the famous Hartford conven- 
tion of twenty-six delegates from these 
states met in the early winter of 1814 at 
the call of the Massachusetts legislature. 
The report of the committee which rec- 
ommended the call of this convention, 
declared that “when the national com- 
pact is violated, and the citizens of the 
state are oppressed by crueland unauthor- 
ized law, this legislature is bound to inter- 
pose its power and wrest from the 
oppressor his victim.” The report of 
the convention contained the follow- 
ing sentiment : 


In case of deliberate, dangerous and palpable in- 
fractions of the constitution, affecting the sovereignty 
of the the state and liberties of the people, it is not 
only the right but the duty of such a state to inter- 
pose its authority for their protection in the manner 
best calculated to secure that end.* 
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Mr. Madison was now President, and 
harassed and almost in despair at the 
dark outlookoneveryside. The Hartford 
convention was in his eyes the dark plot- 
tings of a body of conspirators. Rest- 
less and uneasy, he watched it with 
armed men, and to his ears these words 
came like the wicked voice of treason ; ; 
and yet it was he who, sixteen years 
before, had penned the third resolution 
of the Virginia draft, declaring : 

That in the case of a deliberate, palpable, and dan~ 
gerousexercise of powers not granted by the compact, 
the states who are parties thereto have a right, and 
are in duty bound, to interpose for arresting the pro- 
gress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties 
appertaining to them.+ 

The one is scarcely more than an 
echo of the other. Mr. Madison, 
in his later years, when he wrote 
much on the subject of “ states’ 
rights” —a propos of the movement in 
South Carolina, and from a stand point 
on the side of the general government— 
constantly urged that the third resolu- 
tion above quoted must always be taken 
in connection with the seventh, which 
professed attachment tothe Union. The 
parallel to this is to be found in this 
report, which, with a stern and decided 
declaration of the right of a state to 
resist oppression at one and the same 
time, counseled forbearance and an 
avoidance of all precipitate measures, 
and declared that in the judgment of 
the convention the time for such action 
had not come. In one particular this 
convention entirely departed from the 
course pursued in the earlier instance. 
Instead of urging on their representa- 





* ‘Niles Register,’ VII, p. 308. 


+ Ibid, VII, p. 308. Mad. Wks., Vol. IV, p. 506. 
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tives in congress that they make an 
effort for the righting of their wrongs 
and an appeal to their sister states to 
support them in the declaration of these 
rights, they proposed a series of amend- 
ments to the constitution setting forth 
their views. They had tried the former 
method in vain, the appeal to the states 
was to their minds an empty cry, and 
this last method was at least a thing to 
be tried before a breach should be made 
with their fellows. 

The most remarkable thing in the 
whole history of this agitation is, 
that while proceeding upon the very 
principles of the resolutions of 1798, 
and using in many cases language 
not only identical in meaning, but even 
in form, not once in these reports is the 
example or authority of those documents 
named or quoted in any way. The rea- 
son for this is not far toseek. Themen 
involved in this movement were the 
shattered remnant of the old Federalist 
party. That party had long since out- 
lived its mission. From being the 
repository of many noble principles, the 
champion of many noble measures, it 
sank through too great greed of power 
into a body of wranglers and obstruc- 
tionists. It still had some able mem- 
bers, men who still had a living hold 
of the principles that had once been its 
possession and held to its poor skeleton 
by the splendor of its traditions. Its 
one surviving sentiment, which was 
still strong and universal, was a hatred 
of the Republican party, ofall its leaders 
and all its measures. It found itself 
now professing that party’s old princi- 
ples, but it was as unwilling as ever to 


acknowledge the foundation whence 
they sprung. Their opponents, mean- 
while, being in possession of the central 
government, were not sq eager to pro- 
fess such sentiments in such a form. 
They at least saw nothing unconstitu- 
tional in the laws now complained of, 
and would be slow to see the analogy 
between 1798 and 1814. Thus partisan 
grounds blinded the eyes of both parties, 
and the one shrunk from drawing a pre- 
cedent from the other’s action, while that 
other looked with unmasked condemna- 
tion on the reassertion in nearly identi- 
cal language of their great fundamental 
party platform. So easily do men lose 
sight of the abstract principle in the 
concrete forms in which it is variously 
presented. 

The country was not again stirred by 
any great and general revival of these 
questions till the beginning of the great 
struggle was inaugurated in South Car- 
olina. In the meantime various ques- 
tions turned upon the theory of states’ 
rights as hitherto laid down. It was 
handled in a most extraordinarily elas- 
tic manner. Mr. Madison for instance 
gave his consent to the bank, but vetoed 
the bill for applying money to internal 
improvements, and so on through many 
vicissitudes, the doctrine was now 
stretched and now contracted. When 
the question of nullification was started 
in the tariff discussion in South Caro- 
lina, the first citation was the Kentucky 
resolutions of 1798. The doctrine 
thereof was modified and tinkered with 
to endless variety till it has become a 
difficult thing to say what that doctrine 
was originally. The party of secession 
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in South Carolina finally reduced it to 
a declaration of the complete and inal- 
ienable right, of that state, at least, to 
withdraw from the Union whenever and 
on whatever pretense it should see fit. 
This conclusion is not deducible from 
the fundamental statements contained 
in the deliverances of the Kentucky and 
Virginia legislatures in 1798, 1799 and 
1800, and has been combatted by Mr. 
Madison and many devoted Jefferso- 
nian Democrats. 

It is not the intention of this paper, 
however, to push the discussion so far. 
Its aim has been merely to show how 
early the party cleavage took place and 
that from the beginning two well de- 
fined schools of constitutional construc- 
tion have existed side by side, and, 
moreover, to point out that the Ken- 
tucky resolutions of 1798 as they were 
the earliest, have been ever regarded as 
the authoritative formulation of the 
doctrines of the strict constructionists 
or “states rights” party. The party 
that made this instrument has been the 
only one that has survived the vicissi- 
tudes of a century. It would therefore 
appear that in it is contained a clear 
and forceful expression of one view of 
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the constitution and that view one that 
has always commended itself to a large 
proportion of the people of this coun- 
try. A powerful testimony to this con- 
clusion is offered by the action of the 
New England Federalists, who while 
holding in abhorrence the whole policy 
of their opponents, and regarding the 
declarations contained in these resolu- 
tions with peculiar dislike, yet in the 
moment of extreme pressure from the 
central government yielded to the same 
considerations which prompted their 
enunciation, and in language almost 
identical published the selfsame doc- 
trine. It is this that has given this 
series of resolutions put forth by a 
state that had been in the Union barely 
half a dozen years, and was still, with 
the exception of Tennessee, the only 
state beyond the mountains, an im- 
portance of the highest kind in every 
discussion of constitutional limitation 
and construction, and placed it on a 
plane with that most masterly series of 
discussions of the constitution prepared 
by Hamilton and Madison with infinite 
skill and labor. 


ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON AND-A WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
IN AMERICA. 


THE idea of an American mausoleum 
or pantheon existed at the date of the 
foundation of our government, and a 
curious evidence of this fact is seen in 
one of the most valuable but least 
known of our public records. The 
plan of Washington, which was made 
by Major Charles L’Enfant, and upon 
which the city was begun to be laid 
out, is hidden away among the old 
archives of the government. It has 
never, I think, been published, and it is 
not the plan which was afterwards en- 
graved and scattered broadcast over 
the world for the selling of lots. This 
latter plan was made by Andrew Elli- 
cott, L’Enfant’s lieutenant, and the man 
who took charge of the work after Major 
L’Enfant had his trouble with the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
Major L’Enfant’s plan was originated in 
connection with General Washington. 
It contained a number of ideas: which 
were changed by Ellicott, and among 
these was a national church denoted by 
a letter on the map, placed where the 
great building of the interior depart- 
ment now stands. The marginal refer- 
ences on the side of the map state : 

This church is to be intended for national pur- 
poses, such as public prayer, thanksgiving, funeral 
orations, ete. It is not to be assigned to any par- 
ticular denomination or sect, but is to be equally 


open to all. It will likewise be a proper shelter for 
such monuments as were voted by the last con- 


tinental congress for those heroes who fell in the 
cause of liberty, and for such others as may here- 
after be decreed by the voice of a grateful nation. 


This, it will be remembered, is the first 
plan made of Washington City, and it is 
the one, with few modifications, upon 
which the city was built. In construct- 
ing it the engineer had many conversa- 
tions with President Washington and 
his cabinet; and, though we do not find 
the Westminster Abbey idea carried 
out, they must have considered it at 
the time and approved of it. 

L’Enfant’s plan was made in 1790, or 
two years before the generally known 
one of Andrew Ellicott. It is now 
yellow with age, and the lines marking 
out the lots have paled until they are 
almost invisible. In several places the 
plan has been torn, and the ink of 
certain colors in the handwriting of the 
margin has faded out entirely. It was 
originally an elegant piece of work. 
The writing is as fine as that of copper 
plate engraving, and the paper city 
shown in it is as carefully drawn as 
though it came from the experienced 
artists of the government bureau of 
printing and engraving. Inthe prepara- 
tion of it, L’Enfant came to the present 
site of Washington, and he and General 
Washington rode over the ground on 
horseback together. They spent several 
weeks in discussing and arranging the 
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details of the plan, stopping the while 
in Georgetown and Washington, now 
and then riding to Mount Vernon on 
horseback at night and coming back 
the following day. When the details 
had been arranged, and among them 
this plan of a national American West- 
minister Abbey or church, L’Enfant 
made this finished drawing of it, and 
it was approved by both Washington 
and the district commissioners. It 
would probably have been carried out 
had not L’Enfant become involved in 
quarrels with the commissioners, and 
because one of them built a house in 
the centre of one of his projecting 
avenues, pulled it down and thereby 
aroused such a discussion and trouble 
that the President was compelled to 
dismiss him from the public service. 
He left the work, taking his plan 
with him, and it was not recovered 
again by the government until his 
death. He refused to accept any pay 
from the government for his services. 
He sent back an order which the com- 
missioners sent him for five hundred 


guineas and refused a lot in the new 
city, which was donated to him. 
President Madison once sent him a 
commission as professor of engineering 
at West Point, and this he also re- 
turned with the indorsement “not ac- 
cepted ; but-not refused.” 

In Monroe’s administration he began 
the construction of Fort Washington, but 
here he also became involved in trouble 
during the work, and was dismissed. He 
was thirty-seven years old when he left 
the work of laying out Washington to 
Ellicott, and he was seventy when, on the 
fourth of June, 1824, he died at Blad- 
ensburg, within the sight of the great 
capital whose plan he had conceived, 
but which was then but little more than 
a village. He was buried in the garden 
of an estate in the house of which he 
was living as a sort of a charity guest, 
and to-day the founder of Washington 
has no other monument than the tall 
cedar tree which bends almost rever- 
ently over his myrtle-covered grave. 


Frank G. CARPENTER. 
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Many of the questions of the day, 
which vex statesmen and endanger the 
politicians’ tenure of office, prove, 
when viewed in the light of history, to 
be “ old friends with new faces.” They 
are the same old problems which per- 
plexed our forefathers—slightly modi- 
fied by the altered condition of society 
—changed somewhat in appearance 
(even as we no longer wear the costume 
of our ancestors)—but yet with so many 
features and points of resemblance 
that no man, learned in _ historical 
lore, can doubt their identity. There- 
fore, it is the part of wise men, when 
the people, or a part thereof, unite in a 
movement which, from the numbers of 
those concerned or from the importance 
of the doctrines promulgated, becomes 
of national importance—it is then the 
the part of wise men to consult the 
chart of history and to seek from it in- 
formation of the shoals and quicksands 
that, under like circumstances, have once 
before threatened disaster to the ship 
of state, and to learn by what currents 
and channels its former pilots guided it 
safely into harbor. 

Valuable as the chart of history is to 
every citizen, it does not, however, set 
forth, by clearly defined lines, any course 
of proceedure guaranteed to lead safely 
and surely out of present difficulties. It 
gives a warning of dangers which have 


been encountered in past years rather 
than a map of a channel which it is 
safe to follow to-day, and therefore it 
must be read with no slavish affection 
for preconceived notions, but with a 
broad and critical scrutiny. 

It is the part of the student to gather 
and marshal the records of past ages— 


‘to create nothing; only to bring out 


what is. It is the part of the philoso- 
pher to deduce, by sound processes of 
reasoning and by trustworthy compari- 
sons and impartial analyses, such teach- 
ings as may be applicable to present 
affairs. And it is the province of the 
citizen and statesman, guided by the 
previous labors of the student and the 
philosopher, to comprehend the pur- 
poses and opinions of masses of men, 
to observe and measure, with accuracy, 
and to direct, with wisdom and patriot- 
ism, the instrumentalities by which 
parties or organizations seek to carry 
out their principles and render their 
policy acceptable to the country. The 
writer ranks himself with the first named 
class. He is but a student, willing to 
contribute his share towards the solu- 
tion of the problem which the dissatis- 
faction of the laboring classes has pro- 
duced. He would confine himself to the 
mere statement of historical facts and 
leave to his readers the parts of the 
philosopher and statesman. 












WHAT IS A BOYCOTT P 


In the recent trials of the “ boycot- 
ters” in New York, the attorneys for the 
prosecution and the defense were em- 
barrassed by the lack of an authoritative 
definition of the word “ boycott.” All 
knew what the ¢hing was, but a defini- 
tion, authoritative under the rules of 
law, was desired. 

It was this difficulty that suggested to 
the writer the propriety of research into 
the history of the term ; and the ignor- 
ance then exhibited is his excuse for the 
number of his quotations. 

In the year 1881 there was printed in 
the city of New York a volume entitled 
‘Talks about Ireland, by James Red- 
path,’ and from that book the following 
citations have been taken. 

In August, 1880, Mr. Redpath * was at 
the village of Deenane, in Connemara, 
Ireland. He was called upon for a 
speech. ‘“Isaw before me,” he says, 
“‘a roadside full of bare-footed women 
and frieze-coated men. I knew that 
there was a fierce spirit brooding among 
them, and that if some bloodless, but 
pitiless, policy was not advocated, 
there would soon be killing of landlords 
and land-agents all over the west. I 
therefore made up my mind to advocate 
a thorough system of social ostracism— 
I called it social excommunication—for 
the protection of the tenants whom 
American charity had kept alive since 
the preceding autumn.” 

In the speech which followed, Mr. 
Redpath said : 





*Mr. Redpath is now in charge of the North 
American Review. 
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Well, now, let me talk very plainly about two ten- 
der topics. I honor every man who sheds his blood 
for his country or who is willing todo it. But there 
is no need of bloodshed. You can get all your rights 
without violence. . é 

How are you going to conquer? 1 told you not 
by bloodshed. Don’t play into the hands of the 
landlords in that way. Do nothing that the consta- 
bles or military can arrest you for doing. If you do, 
England can throw fifty to one against you, and that 
is what the landlords want. Organize! If every 
tenant farmer stood shoulder to shoulder,the English 
government would be powerless to help the landlords. 
They could never evict a whole people. Be united, 
do no violence, and by the operation of the law and 
the result of your union the landlords will soon be 
thrown into the courts of bankruptcy. 

Call up the terrible power of social excommunica- 
tion. If any man is evicted from his holding, let no 
man take it. If any man is mean enough to take it, 
don't shoot him but treat him as a leper. Encircle 
him with scorn and silence. Let no man nor woman 
talk to him or to his wife or children. If his children 
appear in the streets, don’t let your children speak to 
them. If they go toschool, take your children away. 
If the man goes to buy goods in a shop, tell the shop- 
keeper that if he deals with him you will never trade 
with him again. If the man or his folks gotochurch, 
leave it as they enter. If ever death comes, let the 
man die unattended, save by the priest, and let him 
be buried unpitied. The sooner such men die the 
better for Jreland! If the landlord takes the land 
himself, let no man work for him. Let his potatoes 
remain undug, his grass uncut, his crop wither in the 
field. This dreadful power, more potent than 
armies—the power of social excommunication—has 
been most used in our time by despots in the interest 
of despotism. Use it, you, for justice! Noman 
can stand up against it except heroes—and heroes 
don't take the land from which a man, has been 
evicted. In such a war the only hope of success is 
to wage it without a blow—but without pity. 

You must act as one man. Bayonets shrivel up 
like dry grass in presence of a people that will neither 
fight them nor submit to tyranny. 


In September, 1880, at Clare Morris, 
County Mayo, Mr. Redpath delivered 
the following address : 


The remedy for Ireland's ills is so simple that, like 
the prophet’s order ‘‘Go wash in the Jordan and be 
clean,” I fear it may seem less attractive than 
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learned disquisitions. . . -  « When 
an honest tenant, unable to pay his rent on account 
of bad crops, is evicted from his farm, let no man 
take it; but if any man does take it, do not speak to 
him nor buy from him nor sell to him nor work for 
him nor stand at the same altar with him—let him feel 
that he is accursed and cast out from all your sym- 
pathies, he and every member of his family. Unless 
you doso, there is no hope for you; because, as long 
as tenants will hire, landlords willevict. . . ‘ 
This great reform, as you all see, can be achieved 
without shedding a drop of blood, without violence, 
without breaking any law—English, human or divine. 


In a speech, delivered at Clonbur, 
County Galway, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1880, Mr. Redpath said: 


To destroy the power of the landlord you must 
refuse to help him in his cruel work of eviction and 
confiscation. If a landlord evicts a poor tenant, do 
not take that farm, nor work on it for anyone ; you 
violate no law in refusing to take or to labor on such 
a farm; but you do rivet the chains of your people if 
you do not refuse to take it or do not refuse to work 
on it. 

But, ifa man does take a farm from which a poor 
tenant has been evicted, I conjure you to do him 
no bodily harm. Act towards him as 
the queen of England would act to you if she lived 
in Clonbur! Act toward his wife as the queen of 
England would act towards your good wife if she 
lived in Clonbur! Act toward his children as the 
queen of England would act toward your children ! 
The queen of England would not speak to you, she 
would not speak to your wife, she would not speak 
to your children. She would not regard you nor 
your wife nor your children as her equals. Now, 
imitate the queen of England and don’t speak to a 
landgrabber, nor a landgrabber's wife, nor toa land- 
grabber’s children. They are not your equals. Do 
as the queen of England does and you will violate no 
lawof England. . .. . 

If a landgrabber comes to town and wants to sell 
anything, don’t do him any bodily harm ; only act 
as the rich landlords in Mayo and Galway have 
acted toward my friend from Clare Morris here 
[pointing to Mr. Gordon, who stood on the plat- 
form]. You all know that Mr. Gordon is the best 
shoemaker in Connaught [Cries of ‘‘ Sure we do !”” 
‘He is indeed !"], and that he once employed a 
dozen workmen. He made all the boots and shoes 
for the gentry in that part of the country. Just as 
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soon as he addressed a land league meeting, his 
custom fell off, landlords wouldn't buy shoes from 
him, and my friend Gordon was almost ruined. 
Now imitate these landlords. If you see a land- 
grabber going to a shop to buy bread or clothing, or 
even whiskey, go you to the shopkeeper at once; 
don’t threaten him, it is illegal to threaten anyone 
you know, just say to him that under British law he 
has the undoubted right, that you won't dispute, to 
sell his goods to anyone—don’t forget to say all that 
—but that there is no British law to compel you to 
buy another penny’s worth from him, and that you 
will never again do it as long as you live if he sells 
anything to a landgrabber. The landlords won't 
buy their boots from Mr. Gordon because he is your 
friend; now don’t you buy your goods from any 
shopkeeper who is their friend. . . . . Don't 
buy anything from a landgrabber. 

If the landgrabber sends his children to school, 
don’t drive them away. They have the right to go 
there. Actas the queen of England would act if your 
children forced their way to the same school with 
her children. Take your children away. You have 
aright todoso. . .. . Ifthe landgrabber goes 
to mass, don’t drive him away. One by one, de- 
cently and quietly, without disturbing the services go 
out of the church, and leave him and his family 
alone with the priest. 

This is no new policy I am advocating, only a new 
application of an ancient policy. Once Europe 
was a vast camp of armed men. And yet we read 
that the haughtiest emperor of Europe was once 
forced to kneel in the snow, a suppliant, for three 
days and nights, at the door of a priest who had not 
an armed soldier to obey his orders. What power 
brought the armored prince to the feet of the un- 
armored pope? It was the terrible weapon of religi- 
ous excommunication, That weapon you cannot 
wield in defense of your rights ; but the next keenest 
weapon—the power of social excommunication—is 
yours, and no law of the state or the church forbids 
you to draw it. 


This was the ¢hing. Now let us see 
how the mame arose. Again I quote 
from talks about Ireland, October 12, 
1880: 

Captain Boycott came into that country seventeen 


years ago, but had not lived there five years before 
he had won the reputation of being the worst land 
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agent in the County Mayo. In addition 
to charging exhorbitant rents, Captain Boycott com- 
pelled the tenants of the landlords for whom he was 
agent, to work for him on his own farm at his own 
rates. . so that they never actually re- 
ceived more than a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
week. 

Captain Boycott was one of the most brutal and 
foul-mouthed ruffians in the west of Ireland. He 
never addressed a poor man without an oath—with- 
out calling him a ‘‘d—d Mick.” Captain Boycott 
himself is an Englishman. He never met one of his 
tenants without compelling him to stand with his hat 
in his hand if he passed him on the roadside, and as 
long as he talked with him, evenif it wereraining. If 
@ poor man went to his office, he compelled him to 
stand as far off asthe room would admit of. Hewas 
an Irish Legree, without the lash but with the equally 
terrible power of eviction, which Gladstone in parlia- 
ment pronounced to be equivalent to a sentence of 
Starvation in the west of Ireland. 

The land agitation suddenly aroused the tenantry 
toasense of their power, which they could wield 
without violating any law, if they would combine and 
act asone man. The first use of this power against 
Boycott was made when he sent last summer for the 
tenantry of the estates for which he was agent to 
cut the oats on his ownfarm. Heexpected them to 
work, the men for thirty-two cents a day (and feed 
themselves) and the women for twenty-four cents a 
day. They asked respectfully that he should pay the 
ordinary harvest wages—as. 6d. (about 62 cents) for 
men and 1s. 6d. (about 37 cents) for women. He 
refused with the most brutal violence to make this 
reasonable advance. The whole neighborhood de- 
clinedto work for him. The willful old fellow swore 
he would not be dictated to—he had always dictated 
tothem. So he and his nephews and his nieces and 
three servant girls and herdsmen went down to the 
fields and began to reap and bind. He held out 
three bours but could not stand it longer. 

Mrs. Boycott went from cabin to cabin that night 
to coax the people to come and work for her husband 
at their own very moderate terms. They came. 

When rent day came, Boycott sent for the tenants 
His day of vengeance had dawned—as he thought— 
but it proved his day of doom. 

Boycott issued the eviction papers and hired a 
process server and got eighteen constables to protect 
him. Thc process server served three writs—no 
more, for his courage gave out. The people assem- 
bled, and I was told by —— (it would 
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ruin him if I were to give his name) that after 
Father John had left, he told the people about my 
prediction of the effects of a strike against the land- 
lordsin my Clare Morris speech, and advised them 
to try it on Boycott at once. The men advised 
Boycott’s herdsmen and drivers to strike; and the 
women advised Boycott's servant girls to strike, and 
that evening every one of them left his house. 

Next morning when Mrs. Boycott went to buy 
bread, the shop keeper told her that although she 
was a decent woman and they all liked her, yet the 
people couldn't stand that ‘‘baste of a husband of 
hers any longer’ and they really couldn’t sell her 
any more bread. 

Boycott was isolated. He had to take care of his 
own cattle. His farm is of four hundred acres. 

Boycott wrote to the Zimes and the 
English landlords organized a relief ex- 
pedition ; fifty men were hired and 
seven regiments of soldiers were sent to 
protect them. It cost the British gov- 
ernment £5,000 to dig #500 worth of 
potatoes. Boycott said “ £350 worth 
of potatoes, £3,500 cost.” 

The term “boycott” was invented 
by Father John O’Malley about three 
days after the decree of social excom- 
munication was issued against Boycott. 
Up to that time it had been called 
sometimes moral and sometimes social 
excommunication (when ostracism was 
applied to a land-grabber, as a man is 
called who takes a farm from which a 
tenant has been evicted). 

“T was dining with Father John 
O’Malley,” says Mr. Redpath, “and he 
asked me why I was not eating. I said, 
“Tam bothered about a word.” “What 
is it?’ asked Father John. “ Well,’ said 
I, “when the people ostracise a land- 
grabber we call it social excommunica- 
tion, but we ought to have an entirely 
different word to signify ostracism ap- 
plied to a landlord or land agent like 































































Boycott. Ostracism wont do, the peas- 
antry would not know the meaning of 
the word, and I can’t think of anything. 
“No,” said Father John, “ ostracism 
wouldn’t do.” He looked down, tapped 
his big forehead, and said, how would 
it do to call it ‘to boycott him?” Then 
I was delighted and I said, “Tell 
your people to call it boycotting, so 
that when the reporters come down 
from Dublin and London they will 
hear the word ; use it yourself in the 
Castlebar TZelegraph. I'm going to 
Dublin, and will ask the young orators 
of the land league to give it that name. 
I will use it in my correspondence, and 
between us we will make it famous.” 
Father John and I kept our compact. 
He was the first man who uttered the 
word, and I was the first one who wrote 
it. But Father John is entitled to more 
credit than the mere christening of the 
policy. If he had not had so great an 
influence with his people, Boycott’s con- 
duct would have—I have not a bit of 
doubt of it—so exasperated the people 
that he would have met the fate of 
Feerick and Lord Mountmorris, both of 
whom were killed within three miles of 
Boycott’s farm, and both of them within 
a mile of constabulary stations. By his 
firmness and popularity he held the fort 
until Boycott quietly sneaked out of the 
parish, and this surrender inspired the 
people all over the west of Ireland with 
a faith in the policy of boycotting that 
they never had before and might never 
have had.” 


AMERICAN BOYCOTTS. 


Having thus seen how the term “ boy- 
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cott” arose, and having seen also to 
what procedure it became the name, it 
becomes of interest to learn whether 
the thing itself was ever known in this 
country previous to the outbreak of the 
present labor troubles. We Americans 
are jealous of our rights. We have 
maintained them successfully against 
foreign aggression in two great wars— 
the War of the Revolution and the War 
of 1812—and we are apt to view with 
suspicion the importation of any foreign 
custom which threatens to infringe or 
even enlarge them. Citizens of foreign 
birth we receive and welcome, but their 
ideas we view with distrust. We are 
content with our own system of govern- 
ment and with our own methods of 
righting grievances— we have tried 
them ; they have not been found want- 
ing, and we are not yet willing to dis- 
card them for any foreign plan. The 
judge who sentenced the boycotters— 
himself of foreign birth—the newspapers 
that found them guilty, have declared 
that the thing was of foreign importa- 
tion, hitherto unknown in this land of 
freedom. 

Let us see what history tells us on this 
point. 

We must go back one hundred and 
fifty years, to the event which gave rise 
to the formation of an association of 
citizens of the various colonies*—an 
organization created, not by law, but by 
individual action, partly secret in its 
methods, responsible for certain social 
disturbances, the mouthpiece of the 
people when their rights were threatened, 





*See ‘Harper's Encyclopediaof United States His- 
tory’ under the heading ‘‘ Sons of Liberty.” 
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and which promised to and did exert a 
great and marvelous influence upon the 
political fortunes of individuals and 
effected a change in the constitution of 
society. 

On November 17, 1734, John Peter 
Zenger, printer of the New York Weekly 
Journal, was arrested for having pub- 
lished in his newspaper many things 
tending to raise factions and tumults 
among the people, and inflaming their 
minds with contempt of his majesty’s 
government, and greatly disturbing the 
peace thereof.* 

The royal governor at that time was 
Cosby, and the chief justice was James 
DeLancey. It was for criticisms of 
these two that Zenger was tried. 

Cosby and DeLancey had endeavored 
to have Zenger indicted by the grand 
jury, but that body, with a spirit that 
was not rare in the colonies, refused to 
find him guilty, and the prosecuting 
attorney accordingly proceeded without 
an indictment—a star chamber proceed- 
ing happily no longer lawful. 

James Alexander and William Smith, 
attorneys and counselors at law, were 
retained by Zenger and proceeded to 
defend him, but not proving subservient 
to the chief justice, he promptly dis- 
barred them, 2. ¢., refused to allow them 
to practice; thus leaving Zengler with- 
out counsel. 

There were in that day, in the city of 
New York, but four attorneys capable 
of attending to a trial of this import- 
ance. One was the prosecuting attorney, 





* See printed report of the trial, published under 
that head ; also ‘ History of New York,’ by William 
Smith, Vol. II, Ch. I, 
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the second was a well known adherent 
of Cosby and DeLancey, and the other 
two were Messrs. Alexander and Smith 
who had been disbarred. There was, 
however, another attorney by the name 
of Chambers, and though neither his 
inclinations nor his learning fitted him 
for such a trial, he consented to appear 
for Zenger. 

These arbitrary proceedings had, how- 
ever, excited the citizens of New York, 
and they met together and retained for 
Zenger’s defense Andrew Hamilton,esq., 
an opulent citizen of Philadelphia, of 
one of the inns of court and of high re- 
pute at the bar. The names of some 
of the jury are not unknown at the pres- 
ent day. They were: Thomas Hunt 
(foreman), Hermanus Rutgers, Andreas 
Marsehalk, Stanley Holmes, Egbert van 
Bersom, Edward Mann, Benjamin Hil- 
dreth, John Bell, Abraham Keteltas, 
Samuel Weaver, John Goelet, Hercules 
Wendover. 

The trial excited great interest. In 
the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Andrew Hamilton said: 


I labor under the weight of many years, and am 
borne down with great infirmities of body; yet old 
and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if re- 
quired, to go to the utmost part of the land, where 
my service could be of any use in assisting to quench 
the flame of prosecutions upon informations set on 
foot by the government to deprive a people of the 
right of remonstrating and complaining of the arbi- 
trary attempts of men in power. Men who injure 
and oppress the people under their administration, 
provoke them to cry out and complain, and then 
make that very complaint the foundation for new 
oppressions and prosecutions. I wish I could say 
there were no instances of the kind. 

But to conclude: the question before the court and 
you, gentlemen of the jury, is not of small or private 
concern : it is not the cause of a poor printer, nor of 
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New York alone, which you are now trying. No! 
It may in its consequences affect every freeman that 
lives under a British government on the main of 
America. It is the best cause. It is the cause of 
liberty!) And I make no doubt your upright conduct 
this day will not only entitle you to the love and 
esteem of your fellow citizens, but every man who 
prefers freedom toa life of slavery, will bless and 
honor you as men who have baffled the attempt of 
tyranny, and who, by an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdiet, have laid a noble foundation for securing to 
ourselves, our posterity, and our neighbors, that to 
which nature and the laws of eur country have given 
us a right—the liberty—both of exposing and oppos- 
ing arbitrary power(in these parts of the world at 
least) by speaking and writing truth.” 

Although the chief justice charged 
strongly against Zenger, the jury found 
him not guilty, and he was discharged 
from custody. 

Popular rejoicing was very great. 
The city fathers voted to Mr. Hamilton 
the freedom of the city, which they di- 
rected should be enclosed ina gold box. 
The resolution recited that it was passed 
“ under a grateful sense of the remarka- 
ble service done to the inhabitants of 
this city and colony by Andrew Hamil- 
ton, esq., of Pennsylvania, barrister at 
law, by his learned and generous de- 
fense of the rights of mankind and the 
liberty of the press in the case of John 
Peter Zenger.*”’ 

The association called into existence 
to defend Zenger was not allowed todie 
out. Oppressive acts on the part of the 





* The city fathers were: Paul Richards, esq., 
mayor; Gerardus Stuyvesant, esq., deputy mayor ; 
Daniel Horsemanden, esq. , recorder, 

Aldermen—William Roome, esq., Christopher 
Fell, esq., Simon Johnson, esq., Stephen Bayard, 
esq., John Walter, esq., Johannes Burger, esq. 

Assistants—Mr. John Waldron, Mr. John Fred, 
Mr. Ede Myer, .Mr. Charles LeRoux, Mr. John 
Moor, Mr. Evert Byvanck. 
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royal authorities called now and then 
for rebuke, and when one colony was 
quiet another was excited. The passage 
of the stamp act in 1764, and the ex- 
citement before and after its passage, 
affecting as it did the colonies from 
Maine to Georgia, brought the Sons of 
Liberty into greater prominence. His- 
torians differ as to the character of 
those who composed these associations. 
‘ Harper’s Cyclopedia of United States 
History’ says: 

They were chiefly ardent young men who loved 
excitement, but who were truly patriotic. They had, 
as a general rule, nothing to lose, let events turn as 
they might. Persons of consideration and influence, 
though they generally favored the acts of the Sons of 
Liberty, kept aloof from open coalition with them 
for prudential motives, for the combination appeared 
dangerous. Their first business seemed to be the 
intimidation of stamp distributors and to oppose the 
act in every way; but they finally, spreading over 
the colonies from Maine to Georgia, became the 
most radical leaders in the quarrel with Great Britain 
and promoters of the War for Independence, in 
which many of them became distinguished leaders in 
the council and the field. 

No authority is given for this state- 
ment, and it would be interesting to 
know if there were any foundation for it 
in any of the colonies. Certainly the 
association in New York, from its 
foundation to its death, numbered 
among its members many who had 
much to lose ;* and in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and in New Jersey not a few 
prominent and wealthy citizens were 
members. It is impossible, however, to 
obtain the full list of Sons. Few of the 
records which they kept have been pre- 
served, and, as they were a secret so- 
ciety, there is comparatively little out- 





* * Lossing’s History of New York City.’ 
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side mention of their membership or 
private proceedings. It is only when 
they acted in public that we find histo- 
rians reporting their doings. 

We shall speak later of the tumults 
and acts of violence which the Sons of 
Liberty collectively, or some of their 
more zealous members, were responsible 
for, but at present itis their peaceful 
measures that we would record. 

When the stamp act had been re- 
pealed, Great Britain made the effort to 
tax the colonies. The Sons of Liberty, 
however, were undaunted. Agreements 
were drawn up and presented for signa- 
ture to all the principal citizens of the 
different colonies, by which the signers 
agreed not to “import, purchase nor 
make use of certain articles produced 
or manufactured out of North America 


such as teas, wines and liquors.”’ “‘Com- 
mittees of correspondence” were ap- 
pointed who were to write to other 
towns and impress upon the people 
there the importance of these ‘“ non- 
importation agreements,” as they were 
called. The Boston committee was the 


most active. The circular which they 
sent out was circulated throughout all 
the country. Its arrival at Norwich, 
Connecticut, is thus described :* “ Early 
in December, 1767, the town received 
the famous Boston circular. An agree- 
ment was signed ‘not to import, pur- 
chase nor make use of’ the boycotted 
articles. Homespun parties were given 
where nothing of foreign importation 
appeared in the dresses or on the table. 
Even wedding festivities were conducted 
upon patriotic principles. It is related 
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that at the marriage of Miss Dora Flint, 
at Windham, in December, 1767, the 
the ladies were all arrayed in garments 
of domestic manufacture. The refresh- 
ments were all of domestic produce.” 

In ‘Felt’s Annals of Salem,’ under 
date of May 8, 1770, it is recorded that 
“three hundred and sixty individuals, 
mostly heads of families, have put their 
names to the nonimportation agree- 
ments.”’ 

The action in one town was so like 
the proceedings in each of the others 
that from the fragmentary records that 
remain, we may piece out quite a con- 
nected history of these early boycotts. 

For example in 1770, January 29, the 
inhabitants of Norwich met and re- 
solved,* “ We give our hearty and unani- 
mous approbation to the agreement 
the merchants have entered into, to 
stop the importation of British goods ; 
we will frown upon all who endeavor to 
frustrate these good designs, and avoid 
all correspondence and dealings with 
those merchants who shall dare to vio- 
late these obligations.” 

How the sons of liberty interpreted 
this expression “frown upon” will be 
more apparent from the record of acts 
of violence, further on. 

All over the country committees of 
inspection were appointed, consisting 
of diligent and discreet persons whose 
business was to make critical inspection 
into the conduct of all buyers and sellers 
of goods, and to publish the names of 
those who failed to respect the inter- 
dicts—* to the intent that such persons 
might be exposed to the odium and 





** Caulkins’ History of Norwich,’ p. 364. 


* « History of Norwich,’ 1770. 














resentment of the people.” + At sub- 
sequent meetings the people were very 
emphatic. They declared that they 
would follow every breach of the agree- 
ment “with the full weight of their 
indignation and withhold all commerce 
from any who dare to violate it.” 

“The committee of inspection was 
exceedingly vigilant. Any person who 
was found to have violated the agree- 
ment'‘had his name posted in handbills 
through the town and published in the 
New London Gazette—a proceeding 
which was usually followed by insults, 
at least,from the boys and populace.” 
Ebenezer Punderson, the schoolmaster 
at Norwich, drank tea until the com- 
mittee of inspection “posted him,” and 
ordered “ that no trade, commerce, deal- 
ings or intercourse whatever, be carried 
on with him’—when he found it con- 
venient to swear off. 

Numerous proceedings of the com- 
mittees of inspection in New Jersey 
have been preserved and were recently 
published by order of the legislature of 
that state. The following are the most 
interesting : 

Committee of inspection of Freehold 
on March 6, 1775, reported : 

That at an early meeting of said committee, a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Free Thoughts on the Resolves 
of Congress,” by A. W. Farmer, was handed in to 
them. . . Said pamphlet was then read and upon 
mature deliberation unanimously declared to be a 
performance of the most pernicious and indignant 
tendency ; replete with the most specious sophistry, 
but void of any solid or rational argument ; calcu- 
lated to mislead or deceive the unwary, the ignorant 
and the credulous, and designed no doubt by the 


detestable author to damp that noble spirit of union, 
Which he sees prevailing all over the continent and 





+‘ History of Norwich.’ 
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if possible to sap the foundations of American free- 
dom. The pamphlet was afterwards handed back 
to the people, who immediately bestowed upon it a 
suit of tar and turkey-buzzard's feathers ; one of the 
persons concerned in the operation justly observing 
that although the feathers were plucked from the 
most stinking fowl in the creation, he thought they 
fell far short of being a proper emblem of the au- 
thor’s odiousness to every advocate for true freedom. 
The same person wished, however, that he had the 
pleasure of fitting him with a suit of the same mate- 
rials. The pamphlet was then in its gorgeous attire 
nailed up firmly to the pillory post there to remain 
as a monument of the indignation of a free and loyal 
people, 

At a subsequent meeting of said committee it was 
resolved unanimously that on account of sundry 
publications in the pamphlet way, by James Riving- 
ton Printer, of New York, and also a variety of 
weekly productions in his paper . . . they do 
for themselves now publicly declare (and recommend 
the same conduct to their constituents) that they will 
have no connection with him, the said Rivington, 
while he continues to retail such dirty, scandalous 
and traitorous performances; but hold him in the 
utmost contempt as a noxious, exotic plant, incapa- 
ble either of cultivation or improvement in. this soil 
of freedom and fit only to be transported. 


The committee of observation for 
Hanover, in the county of Morris, re- 
solved unanimously : 


That from several pamphlets and publications 
printed by James Rivington of New York, printer, 
we esteem himas an incendiary employed bya wicked 
ministry to disunite and divide us ; and therefore we 
will not for ourselves, have any connection or deal- 
ing with him, and do recommend the same conduct 
towards him to every person in this township ; and 
we will discountenance any post rider, stage driver 
or carrier who shall bring his pamphlets or papers 
into this county. . 


Freeholders of Morristown met and 
resolved : 

‘That they esteem the said James Rivington an 
enemy to his country ; and, therefore, that they will 
for the future refrain from taking his newspapers, and 
from all further commerce from -him ; and that by 
all lawful means in their power they will discourage 
the circulation of his papers in this county. 
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The committee on inspection for 
Woodbridge reported that Rivington 
“is a person inimical to the liberties of 
this country, and as such ought to be 
discountenanced ; we therefore do cor- 
dially recommend to all our constitnents 
to drop his paper and have no further 
dealings with him.” 

The inhabitants of Staten Island found 
it hard to relinquish their tea or their 
newspaper, and the conduct was inves- 
gated by the Elizabethtown committee, 
which : 


Taking the same into consideration are of the 
opinion that the inhabitants of their district ought, 
and by the aforesaid association, are bound to break 
off all trade, commerce, dealings and intercourse 
whatever with the inhabitants of said island, until 
they shall join in the general association aforesaid ; 
and do resolve that all the trade, commerce, dealings 
and intercourse whatever be suspended accordingly, 
which suspension is hereby notified and recom- 
mended to the inhabitants of their district, to be by 
them universally observed and adopted. 


The committee of Cumberland county 
reported that Silas Newcomb had drank 
East India tea in his family ever since 
the first of March inst., and that he was 
determined to persist in such practice. 

It was agreed that it was the duty 
of this committee, agreeably to the 
eleventh article of the above mentioned 
compact, to break off all dealings with 
him and in this manner publish the 
truth of the case, that he might be dis- 
tinguished from the friends of American 
liberty. 

This was so effective that on May 11, 
1775, Silas Newcomb formally, in writ- 
ing, publicly recanted. 

. April, 1775, the committee of Free- 
hold, Monmouth county, reported that 
Thomas Leonard, esq., had, in a number 


of instances, been guilty of a breach of 
the Continental association, . . . 
and that every friend of true freedom 
ought immediately to break off all con- 
nection and dealings with him and treat 
him as as a foe to the rights of British 
America. 

All these were published in papers. 

In November, 1774, the grand jury. 
for the county of Essex, addressed the 
Hon. Frederick Smyth, esq., chief justice 
of the province of New Jersey, as fol- 
lows : 

If we rightly understand a particular part of your 
honor’s charge, you were pleased to tell us that while 
we were employed in guarding against ‘‘imaginary 
tyranny three thousand miles distant,” we ought not 
to expose ourselves to a ‘‘real tyranny at our own 
doors."’ We neither know, sir, nor are under the 
least apprehension of any tyranny at our own doors 
unless it should make its way thither from the dis- 
tance you mention. 

After reciting the tyrannical acts of 


Great Britain, they continue: “To pro- 
cure redress of these grievances, which 
to others assume the form of odious and 
horrid realties,”” (Smyth had spoken of 


them as ‘imaginary tyranny,’ ‘the 
baseless fabrick of a vision’), “the con- 
tinent, as we learn, has very naturally 
been thrown into great commotions ; 
and as far as this county in particular 
has taken part in the’alarm, we have 
the happiness to represent to your 
honour that in the prosecution of meas- 
uses for preserving American liberties 
and obtaining the removal of oppres- 
sions, the people have acted in all their 
popular assemblies (which it is the right 
of Englishmen to convene whenever 
they please) with the spirit, temper and 
prudence becoming freemen and loyal 
subjects.” 











The amount of abuse showered upon 
the committees of inspection and of cor- 
respondence seems almost incredible. 
One quotation will suffice as an illustra- 
tion. A Tory writer said of one of 
them : 


This is the foulest, subtlest and most venomous 
serpent ever issued from the egg of sedition. It is 
the source of the rebellion. I saw the small seed 
when it was implanted; it was a grain of mustard. 
I have watched the plant until it has become a great 
tree. The vilest reptiles that crawl upon the earth 
are concealed at the root ; the foulest birds of the 
air rest upon its branches. I would now induce you 
to go to work immediately with axes and hatchets 
and cut it down for a two-fold reason : because it is 
a pest to society, and lest it be felled suddenly by a 
stronger arm and crush its thousands in its fall. 


The particular committee against 
which this tirade was directed con- 
sisted of Samuel Adams, John Hancock, 
James Bowdoin, John Adams, William 
Phillips, Joseph Warren and Josiah 
Quincy ! 

The acts of violence which accom- 
panied these boycotts were many. 
The boycotts of the labor unions have 
been very peaceful compared with the 
earlier American boycotts, and with the 
tumultuous outbreaks of restless Sons 
of Liberty. 

In 1769, in Salem, a man named 
Row, for giving information that a 
vessel in the harbor was about to 
elude the payment of certain duties, 
was carried to the common, tarred 
and feathered, set upon a cart, with 
the word informer in large capitals on 
his breast and back, and carried through 
Main street, escorted by a crowd, which 
finally bid him flee from the town. He 
went to Boston and was there re- 
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warded by the crown officers for his 
sufferings.* 

In January, 1770, the Boston mer- 
chants renewed their meetings in Fan- 
euil hall. The names of several un- 
faithful ones were reported and ordered 
published.f 5 

Lieutenant-governor Hutchinson sent 
a message to one of these meetings 
“enjoining and requiring them, without 
delay, to separate and disperse, and to 
forbear all such unlawful assemblies for 
the future.” After a calm consideration 
of the message it was unanimously voted 
to proceed, and a written answer was 
sent to his honor signifying their opin- 
ion that the meeting was warranted by . 
law. 

Two or three brothers by the name 
of McMasters sold tea, etc. One of 
them was taken on the nineteenth of 
June and carted in the heat of the day, 
with a bag of feathers and some tar in a 
barrel by his side, to King street, where 
it was intended to expose him to public 
view, besmeared with the one and 
coated with the other. But as he drew 
near the spot, his color forsook his lips, 
his eye sunk, and he was about to fall 
lifeless in the cart, when some gentle- 
men compassioned his case so far as to 
beg permission to take him into a house. 
Cordials were exhibited and McMasters 
revived and upon a solemn promise 
never to return he was excused from 
this newly invented punishment and 
carted, sitting in his chair, to the Rox- 
bury line where he was dismissed. 





* ‘See Annals of Salem,’ p. 473. 
+ See ‘History of Boston,’ pp, 278, ¢¢ seg. 





The throwing of tea overboard at 
Boston is too well known to need a rep- 
etition here, but it is not perhaps so 
widely known that on November 22, 
1774, a brig landed a cargo of tea at 
Greenwich, New Jersey, and that a 
party of the Sons of Liberty, headed by 
Ebenezer Elmer, afterwards member of 
congress, destroyed it by fire. * 

In New York, in July, 1764, four fish- 
ermen who had supplied the inhabitants 
of the city with fish were seized by a 
press gang and sent on board a trans- 
port that was intended for Halifax. 
The Sons of Liberty were informed of 
this and made their plans to rescue the 
men. They waited until the captain 
came on shore the next morning, when 
the “people” at once seized the barge 
and bore it to the commons and burnt 
it while a committee escorted the terri- 
fied officer to the coffee house, which 

the Sons of Liberty had made their 
headquarters, and speedily prevailed 
on him to write an order for the release 
of the fishermen. Armed with this, 
a committee proceeded to the transport 
and procured the men.f 

Major John Durkee of Bean Hill, 
Norwich, Connecticut, was an active 
and daring leader in these stamp act 
commotions. In September, 1765, he 
took command of a body of Liberty 
men that were gathered from Norwich 
and the neighboring towns, and banded 
together for the express purpose of 
preventing the stamps from being dis- 
tributed in Connecticut. Taking with 
them eight days’ provisions, they set 

*See ‘ Annals of Philadelphia,’ page 272. 

+Booth’s ‘History of New York,’ p. 409. 
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off toward Hartford, and being well 
mounted overtook and arrested Mr. 
Ingersoll, the stamp officer at Wethers- 
field. With threats of violent usage 
they commanded him to resign. 

“ The cause is not worth dying for,’ 
he said, and signed his resignation.[ A 
very great number of similar instances 
might be cited were it advisable, but 
enough has been set forth to demon- 
strate what was the behavior of the 
Sons of Liberty with their pre-Revolu- 
tionary boycotts. 


OTHER AMERICAN BOYCOTTS. 


The boycotts to which the previous 
pages have been devoted were most re- 
markable, because of their extension 
over so large a portion of territory, the 
unanimity with which they were en- 
forced by the people of the different 
colonies and the number of years which 
they endured; nor, in an estimate, 
should the result, which they were 
largely instrumental in accomplishing, 
be forgotten. 

There have been, since those days, 
other boycotts which it may be profita- 
ble to mention. McMaster, in his his- 
tory (Vol. I., p. 404), gives an amusing 
and instructive account of one against 
New York, as follows : 

The legislature of New York, in an evil hour, 
passed an act full against the commerce of Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey. To supply the great city with 
firewood, vegetables and fowls had long been a 
source of income to her neighbors, and a brisk trade 
had grown up. Early in the morning of every 
market day, the broad sheet of water that separated 


Paulus Hook from the city was dotted with shallops, 
loaded to the water's edge with butter and cheese, 





*See ‘Caulkins’ History of Norwich,’ p. 364. 











turnips and carrots, with, in fine; all those varieties 
of vegetables and fruit for which the Dutch farms of 
New Jersey were even then famous. Every week 
there drew up at the docks vessels from Connecti- 
cut, bringing hundreds of cords of the best firewood 
the market could supply. To such proportions had 
the business grown that it was commonly believed 
that several thousand pounds sterling were in this 
way drawn out of the city by the Jerseymen and 
Yankees. This trade the assembly determined to 
crush, and framed and passed an act the conse- 
quences of which were not foreseen. Every wood- 
boat, every shallop, every small sloop from New 
Jersey of more than twelve tons burden, it was de- 
creed should henceforth be entered and cleared at 
the custom house in the same manner as packets 
that came from London or any other foreign port. 
The moment the law went into operation, the boat- 
men plying between New York and the northern 
shore of New Jersey cried out that they were ruined 
men ; that almost the whole of their small profit was 
taken from them and put into the hard, griping 
hands of the officers of the customs in New York. 
To retaliate by raising the price demanded for their 
produce was impossible, for the increase would be 
so great that half the consumers would cease to 
buy. 

The legislature at Trenton heard their cry and re- 
solved to be signally revenged. The corporation of 
the hated city was the owner of four acres of land on 
Sandy Hook, in the state of New Jersey. The plot 
had been purchased from the original proprietor for 
the purpose of maintaining upon it a lighthouse, a 
public inn and akitchen garden, The lighthouse 
was already built, and on this was now laid a tax of 
thirty pounds a month. 

The restrictions placed upon boats from Connecti- 
cut were much the same as on those from across the 
Hudson. The rate of dockage was raised, small 
sloops forced to pay an entrance fee and the carting 
of firewood across the city heavily taxed. No notice 
was taken by the Connecticut assembly ; but the 
business men at New London, whence most of the 
boats went out, were greatly incensed. It seemed, 
they declared, as if the time was at hand when, be- 
tween the British navigation act, the lack of com- 
mercial treaties with continental powers, the Barbary 
xebecs and the selfish policy of New York, there 
would not be a port on the face of the earth where 
an American vessel could trade. But they would 
see what could be done. They would strike back 
with all the power at their command, and flattered 
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themselves they could make the blow felt. A league 
was formed and a paper passed about which bound 
all who signed it, under penalty of fifty pounds, to 
be collected by a civil process in any court of law, 
not to send into the state of New York any article 
whatever, nor to furnish any craft bound for that 
state with any kind of loading, for one year from the 
twentieth of July, 1787. The agreement was faith- 
fully kept. Yet, little came of it. The supplies 
withheld by the New London merchants were ob- 
tained elsewhere, and before the year specified in the 
agreement had passed, ten states had ratified the 
constitution, and the power of New York to tax her 
neighbors was taken away forever. 


The embargoes laid upon shipping in 
American ports in 1794 and in 1805 
were little less than boycotts as now 
understood; though they were put in 
force by one nation against another, yet 
they were enforced by the approbation 
of a large portion of the citizens, and 
when declared by the national author- 
ities to be at an end were still continued, 
by private action, in some parts of the 
country. 

McMaster (Vol. II., p. 174) thus 
records the conduct of the people of 
Philadelphia when the embargo of 1794 
was lifted by congress : 

On the twenty third of May, the mates and cap. 
tains of the brigs, scows and sloops, in the river, 
held a meeting at Harp and Crown tavern ot 
Barnabass McShane. After hearing each other 
with complaints against congress, they finally 
resolved not to go to sea for ten days to come, and 
made a solemn pledge that if one of their number 
was discharged in consequence, none of the others 
would fill his berth, and ended by urging the pilots 
to take no ship down the river for the same space of 
time. They had been moved to do these things by 
the like action of the captains of Baltimore, 


There is yet another American boy- 
cott whose full history has never yet 


been completely written. Tourgee, in 
his novels, has shown part of its oper- 
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ation; much concerning it is contained 
in diaries, in private correspondence and 
in newspapers. I mean the policy of 
social excomunication with which the 
south met the northern emigrants or 
“carpet-baggers” after the late civil 
war. There is no need to dwell upon 
the details of this procedure—nor 
would space permit more than a refer- 
ence to it. It has, however, a peculiar 
value to us, for James Redpath lived in 
the south in those post-bellum days, 
saw the policy of social ostracism put 
into force, watched its operations, and 
noted its failures—which were few— 
and its successes—which were many. 
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From his experience at that time were 
derived his suggestions to the Irish 
which have been already spoken of. 

The Irish boycott was an American 
custom, sanctified by more than a 
century of patriotic labor, dear to our 
grandsires and our parents, and, like 
many other American customs, a weapon 
which the down trodden and oppresséd 
of every nation would gladly borrow. 
Tyrants, whether their names be kings 
or capitalists, tremble before it, for it is 
a sacred and inalienable right of a free 
people—an impregnable rampart shel- 
tering their liberties. 

ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 
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Tue history and present development 
of the University of Michigan teach the 
great lesson that state aid is necessary 
to successfully establish and maintain 
schools of every grade, that are in- 
tended for the education of the whole 
people. 

Before there was a state—before there 
was a territory—of Michigan, even be- 
fore the vast extent of country bounded 
by the Ohio river on the south, the 
Mississippi on the west, and the great 
lakes on the north, had a government, 
the wise men of the American congress 
had determined, in their own minds, 
that every advantage, so far as educa- 
tion was concerned, must be afforded 
to those who might settle in the wilds 
of the west, as the wording of the cele- 


brated ordinance of 1787 clearly dem- 
onstrates. In no way could this help 
be extended so well by the general 
government, at that period, as by land- 
grants. Thus it was that Ohio, then 
Indiana, then Illinois, and finally Mich- 
igan, became the owners of tracts of 
land, in each instance forming a basis 
(however frail in some cases) for an 
institution for advanced scholarship. 
And no organic act for a new territory 
has since been passed, nor has any state 
since been admitted into the Union, 
without a like remembrance on the part 
of congress. For all which, should the 
citizens of the western states continue 
to be profoundly grateful. And just 
here it may be said that to Michigan 
must be awarded the honor of having 














exceeded, as yet, each of its sister com- 
monwealths, having a state university, 
in the excellence and prosperity of 
hers. How this has been brought about 
is now to be considered. 

It was in the year 1805 that the terri- 
tory of Michigan was mapped out by 
congressional enactment, receiving, at 
the same time, a donation of an entire 
township of land, which had been set 
apart in March, 1804. But this gift 
carried with it not only the idea of its 
being some particular surveyed town- 
ship afterward to be selected, but the 
Indian title to it must have been previ- 
ously extinguished. After the expiration 
of twelve years, the people of the terri- 
tory began to talk of a university, and of 
locating the township of which they had 
been made the recipients; but it was 
discovered that the best lands, when the 
gift was made, had not been ceded by 
the Indians; besides, it would be far 
better could the thirty-six sections be 
distributed in different parts of the 
territory Finally, the people memor- 
ialized congress for relief; as a conse- 
quence, on the twentieth of May, 1826, 
the original grant was annulled and, in 
lieu of it, two townships were secured 
from the general government with the 
privilege given of locating the lands in 
detached portions and of selecting them 
from any part of the public domain in 
the territory, not otherwise appropri- 
ated.* This action of congress was the 
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laying, happily, of the corner-stone of 
the University of Michigan. 

Although the United States gave 
thirty-six sections of six hundred and 
forty acres each of land—afterwards 
doubling the amount—“ for the use and 
support of a university,” in Michigan 
territory, thereby creating for the uni- 
versity something of a foundation upon 
which to build; the superstructure was 
yet to be reared. And the citizens, 
through those delegated to frame laws 
for them, early began the work, com- 
mitting it, however, to a board of trus- 
tees. In 1817, a law was passed wherein 
a most elaborate university was built up 
—largely on paper. It made the insti- 
tution include in itself all primary and 
higher schools in the territory and gave 
the legislative’ and executive control 
over them into the hands of its president 
and professors. Fifteen per cent. of all 
the taxes were appropriated for its sup- 
port. It was to be known as the ‘“Cath- 
olepistemiad, or University of Michi- 
gania.”” The whole was a classical 
ideal, which, it was finally hoped, might 
one day become a reality. But it went 
no further than the establishing of a few 
primary schools. Meanwhile the Cath- 
olepistemiad received an additional 
land-grant of three sections, at the 
treaty of Fort Meigs, concluded with 
the Indian tribes of the northwest in 
September, 1817, by Governor Lewis 
Cass of the territory of Michigan, on 





* The words of the act wereas follows: ‘The 
secretary of the treasury- : is hereby 
authorized to set apart and reserve from sale, out of 
any public lands within the territory of Michigan, to 
which the Indian title may be extinguished, and not 
otherwise appropriated, a quantity of land, not ex- 


ceeding two entire townships, for the use and support 
of a university within the territory aforesaid, and for 
no other use or purpose whatsoever, to be located in 
tracts of land corresponding with any of the legal 
divisions into which the public lands are authorized 
to be surveyed, not less than one section.” 








part of the general government. These 
three sections, it was declared, were to 
go to the “College of Detroit.” 

The unique law of 1817* was virtually 
repealed in 1821, the provision with re- 
gard to taxes being abbrogated and all 
the powers of the Catholepistemiad 
transferred to a new institution—the 
“University of Michigan,” located at 
Detroit. ‘The board of trustees, con- 
sisting of the governor and judges, re- 
mained in control of the university thus 
created, and so continued until Michi- 
gan, on the twenty-sixth day of January, 
1837, was admitted into the Union, 
when theconstitutional provision requir- 
ing the appointment by the governor of 
a board of twelve regents, to be con- 
firmed by the senate, took effect. The 


gentlemen first appointed and their 


successors, together with the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and judges of the 
supreme court, and those succeeding 
them, constituted the board down to the 
year 1852. 

The law of 1821 was a long step for- 
ward, so far as the educational interests 
of Michigan were concerned. The pol- 
icy of the “ University ot Michigan” in 
matters of religion was made identical 
with that of the common schools. Per- 
sons of every (or no) religious denomi- 
nation were capable of being elected 
trustees; “and no person, president, 


professor, instructgr or pupil was to be 


refused admittance for his conscientious 





* This law was perhaps the most pedantic ever 
framed. It is replete with such words as ‘‘didaxum,” 
‘“anthropoglossica,” ‘‘ physiognostica,” ‘‘ chymia,”’ 
‘*iatuca,” ‘‘ethica,” ‘‘ plemitactica,” ‘‘degitica," 
etc., etc. 
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persuasion in matters of religion.” The 
trustees could, from time to time, estab- 
lish such colleges, academies and schools 
dependent on the university as they 
might think proper; and, among other 
powers delegated to them, they were 
authorized to appoint a president and 
professor, and to remove them at 
pleasure. : 

The new corporation formed under 
the law of 1821 carried forward to 1837, 
the work begun by his predecessor, in- 
cluding the classical academy and, in 
the early part of the time, a Lancaste- 
rian school; so the educational spirit 
was not allowed to die out—kept alive 
and transmitted, as we shall presently 
see, to the university as now organized. 

It will appear evident to the reader 
that the land-grant of 1826, unless an 
income could be derived from it, would 
be an endowment only in name, of the 
university. Immediately, therefore, steps 
were taken by the trustees with regard 
to locating the seventy-two sections, 
after the passage of the act granting 
them to the institution. With so much 
discretion was the work carried forward 
that, in ten years from the making of 
the grant, the entire number of sections 
secured was estimated as of an average 
value twenty dollars an acre. To esti- 
mate, however, was one thing; to real- 
ize upon it the maximum, quite another. 
So the matter stood:on the twenty-ninth 
day of January, 1837, when Michigan 
was admitted into the Union. 

The march of the university toward 
the success it has finally attained, may 
be said to havé commenced with the 
beginning of the state. It had pre- 














ously been placed at the head of the 
school system, as we have already seen ; 
but the system itself was yet to be 
formulated—yet to be developed. To 
this task and to the real founding of the 
university, the superintendent of public 
instruction and the regents, upon their 
taking office, addresed themselves with 
a remarkable foresight and with a cour- 
age equal to their convictions. There 
must be an organization; and the en- 
dowment must be income-producing. 
These were the salient points not to be 
lost sight of. 

The first superintendent of public in- 
struction was the Rev. John D. Pierce. 
To him was entrusted the responsible 
work of preparing a system for common 
schools and a plan for a university—a 
continuation of that of 1817 and 1821. 
In his first report, he discussed at 
length the lower and _ intermediate 
schools, arguing “ with especial ability 
and fullness that the university ought 
to be organized upon the broadest 
basis. He recommended the ultimate 
establishment of three departments— 
one of literature, science and the arts ; 
one of medicine, and one of law. He 
discussed fully the relations of the 
institution to the religious denomina- 
tions of the state ; and he recommended 
that liberal policy in the appointment 
of professors which has since been so 
successfully carried out.” The recom- 
mendations of his report were adopted 
and became the basis on which the 
almost faultless organization of to-day 
proudly and safely rests. The educa- 
tional system of Michigan has been 
aptly compared to a vast machine (in- 
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cluding, as it does, the whole state), of 
which the university is the fly-wheel. 
But we anticipate. — 

The law organizing the university was 
approved on the eighteenth day of 
March, 1837. Two days later the 
regents were directed to locate the in- 
stitution on such ground—not less than 
forty acres—as they might select in or 
near the village of Ann Arbor. They 
chose a site in June following—the one 
where the buildings now stand, receiv- 
ing from the Ann Arbor Land company 
a title in fee simple—“ without money 
and without price.” Thus it was that 
the University of Michigan had not 
only “a name” but “a local habita- 
tion.” With its local organization came 
the necessity for buildings, and for 
these the regents could not wait upon 
the slow process of selling lands be- 
longing to the institution ; so, in 1838, 
they applied to the legislature for a 
loan of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and they did not apply in vain. But, 
before a further inquiry into the estab- 
lishment and development of the school 
proper at Ann Arbor is made, let us 
examine the question as to what dis- 
position was made of the university 
lands by the regents. It is a subject 
of importance—the sea (so to speak) 
wherein some state universities, not so 
fortunate as this one, have been en- 
gulfed—a rock on which similar institu- 
tions yet unborn may be wrecked in 
their infancy. 

By an act of congress, approved the 
twenty-third of June, 1836, the seventy- 
two sections of land previously set 
apart and reserved for a university in 














Michigan, were “granted and conveyed 
to the state, to be appropriated solely 
to the use and support of said univer- 
sity,’ in such manner as the legislature 
might prescribe. By this act the state 
became the trustee of an express trust. 
The lands could now be sold; but, 
under no circumstances, could any of 
the proceeds be diverted to other pur- 
poses than such as were for the use and 
support of the university. 

In January, 1837, the superintendent 
of public instruction, in his first report 
declared his belief to be that 20,000 
acres out of the whole 46,080 of the 
university lands could be sold at once 
for $20 per acre, and that the remainder 
would bring an equal amount so soon 
as the funds would be needed. In 
other words, he valued the land-grant 
at nearly a million dollars. He was 
thereupon instructed by the legislature 
“to sell at auction so much of the uni- 
versity lands as should amount to the 
sum of $500,000,” none of which were 
to be disposed of less than $20 per acre. 
Of course this was a dazzling prospect, 
and sales were soon made amounting to 
$150,000, at an average price of $22.85 
for each acre sold. But there was 
trouble ahead. Many of the lands had 
come to be occupied by settlers ; and 
that, too, after the several tracts had 
been located for the university. Then 
began the passage of acts by the legis- 
lature cheapening these lands ; so that, 
in the end, the sum realized from the 
seventy-two sections was only a little 
more than half the amount hoped for at 
the beginning, it being in round num- 
bers about $530,000. This sum, upon 
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which interest at the rate of seven per 
cent. per annum is paid, produces a 
reliable income of more than $35,000. 

The marvelous prosperity of the uni- 
versity (and we cannot characterize its 
success in words less adulatory) rests 
upon the intelligent policy which has 
been carried forward by those having 
it in charge, ever since the admission 
of Michigan as a state. The legislature 
with now and then an interference, 
finally and wisely concluded to leave 
the institution in the hands of its guard- 
ians—the regents ;* and the latter with 
equal wisdom determined from the first 
that the teachers of the school—the 
professors—were the only ones to be 
trusted exclusively with the interior 
work. But what has been accomplished 
has not been brought about without 
great trials and struggles and, at times, 
bitter disappointments. 

Four of the sections of the act of 
the eighteenth of March, 1837, provid- 
ing for the organization and government 
of the University of Michigan, related 
to the establishing of branches of the 





* The regents of the University [of Michigan] are 
a constitutional body elected for long terms by the 
people, and, in their management of the affairs of the 
university, possessed of independent and supreme 


* authority, not to be dictated to even by the legislat- 
ure itself. 


In fact, their authority rests upon pre- 
cisely the same basis as that of the legislature, namely, 
the will of the people as expressed in the constitution 
adopted by the people. The bearing of this fact 
upon the success of Michigan’s experiment at mak- 
ing a university will be obvious to those who have 
noticed how inevitably and with what fatal ease a 
state university is worried to death by ignoramuses 
and political hucksters in the legislatures, whenever, 
in any state, the university stands exposed to the 
direct practices of the legislature upon it.—Moses 
Coit Tyler, in Scribner's Monthly, Vol. XI, p. 533. 
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institution in different parts of the state, 
the power to do this being entrusted to 
the regents and the superintendent of 
public instruction, under the authority 
of the legislature. It was the duty of 
the superintendent not only to take 
charge of the lands belonging to the 
university, but to invest the money re- 
ceived from their sale and to aid in the 
establishment of the branches just men- 
tioned, and of the apportionment of the 
fund among them. 

It was decided in June following the 
passage of the act before described, that 
there should be eight branches of the 
university created. These were, in fact, 
to be preparatory schools ; without such 
schools, how could the university ever 
expect to have a real beginning—how, 
anything like real progress? Five of 
these “ branches” were organized with- 


in a year; afterwards, others were 
opened. These did not flourish for the 
reasons (1), that there was not sufficient 
funds for their support; (2), that the 
population of the state was too sparse ; 
and (3), that there was a defect in their 


organization. However, it was fully ten 
years before these “ preparatories ” were 
no more ; and, notwithstanding all the 
discouragements they labored under, the 
work performed by them was both 
needed and valuable in this that it 
offered a good preparation to students 
desiring acollegiate education. Hence, 
when the parent institution was ready 
to receive pupils “the professors were 
gratified to find that applicants from the 
branch schools were in excellent con- 
dition to enter upon their collegiate 
work.” 


It was the twenty-second day of July, 
1841, that the organization of the in- 
structional force of the university began 
at Ann Arbor. George P. Williams, at 
that time principal of the Pontiac 
branch (for branches were yet flourish- 
ing), received the appointment to the 
professorship of languages—the first 
chair filled in the institution—but, in 
less than a month, he was transferred 
by the regents to the chair of mathe- 
matics, and the Rev. Joseph Whiting, 
principal of the Niles branch, was ap- 
pointed to the department of languages. 
A month later and there were five 
buildings on the grounds of the univer- 
sity—four professors’ houses and “ the 
north wing,” then the main building. 
The next year the governor of the state 
deprecated the extravagance displayed 
in their construction. The salaries of 
Professors Williams and Whiting were 
fixed at five hundred dollars each. 
They were also allowed to divide be- 
tween themselves what fees might be 
taken from the pupils in the prepara- 
tory department. They were each fur- 
nished with a house free of rent. Such 
was the organization of the faculty 
of the University of Michigan—the 
‘central institution,” as it was then 
called, to distinguish it from the 
“‘ branches.” 

Applications for admission by students 
were now in order. Six young men 
(women were barred) presented them- 
selves, in September, for examination : 
one for admission to the sophmore 
class,* five for admission to the fresh- 





* William B. Wesson, Detroit. 












man class.* All became students, 
their examinations having proved of a 
satisfactory character; so it was the 
first two classes in the institution were 
organized. The university had a small 
beginning ; it was, however, an institu- 
tion now—not ideal but real. “Be- 
hold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth.” The number of students in- 
creased each year down to 1847-8, 
when there were eighty-nine. It then 
decreased until, in 1851-2, there were 
but fifty-seven attending the literary 
department. It was on the sixth day 
of August, 1845, that the first “ com- 
mencement ” of the university was held. 
Eleven students were graduated, receiv- 
ing the degree of bachelor of arts.t 
In 1849 there were twenty-three grad- 
uates; but in 1852 there were only 
nine. > 

The act of March, 1837, establish- 
ing the university, provided, for the 
creation of a medical department and 
one of law. A medical faculty hav- 
ing been appointed in 1849 and 1850, 
its members met, on the fifteenth of 
May of the year last named, and organ- 
ized by choosing Dr. Abram Sager for 
their president. The school was opened 
in October following with a large at- 
tendance. 

This early establishment of the med- 





* Judson D. Collins, Lyndon; Merchant H. 
Goodrich, Ann Arbor ; Lyman D. Norris, Ypsilanti ; 
George E. Parmelee, Ann Arbor ; and George W. 
Pray, Superior. 

+ Charles A. Clark, Judson D. Collins, Thomas 
B. Cumming, Edmund Fish, Merchant H. Good- 
rich, Edward A. Lawrence, John D. McKay, 
Fletcher O. Marsh, George E. Parmelee, George W. 
Pray and Paul W. H. Rawles. 
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ical department was due largely to the 
foresight and energy of Professor Moses 
Gunn, now president of Rush Medical 
College of Chicago, but until 1867, pro- 
fessor of surgery in the University of 
Michigan. The professor was a fellow- 
student with Dr. C. L. Ford, a biograph- 
ical sketch of whom appears at another 
place in the present number of this 
magazine. Dr. Gunn having heard that 
a umiversity was established at Ann 
Arbor, which contemplated the ultimate 
organization of departments of medicine 
and law, conceived the idea of becom- 
ing the pioneer in the organization of 
the first mentioned department, and said 
to his friend, Dr. Ford, “I will go and 
get this department organized, and I 
will teach surgery and you anatomy.” 
The response was, “ Agreed.”’ Dr. Gunn 
was in earnest in this matter, and imme- 
diately after his graduation secured a 
body for dissection, and having packed 
it securely in a large trunk, journeyed 
from New York state through Canada, 
by stage, which was the only means of 
conveyance during the winter months, 
at that time. Having reached Ann 
Arbor, he immediately organized a class 
from among the students of the literary 
department and commenced to teach 
them anatomy and physiology. Having 
excited a great interest in these studies 
among the students, he secured their aid 
in urging upon the regents the necessity 
of the organization of this department 
without delay ; and many expressed the 
desire to enter at once as students. 
The result was that the regents de- 
cided to establish this department with- 
out further delay, and it was organized 

















as already stated. The announcement 
of a free medical college was a novelty 
in those days, the university being the 
first, we believe, to establish a medical 
school under state patronage. The 
result was numerous notices of the press 
which caused it to be extensively adver- 
tised and known to the profession. 

In those days hazing was a common 
practice in all colleges, the University 
of Michigan included. The literary 
students of this institution anticipated 
great sport in hazing the few medical stu- 
dents that were expected asa beginning 
class. Judge of their disappointment 
and chagrin when about ninety stalwart 
and mature medical students presented 
themselves for matriculation, not only 
out-numbering the combined classes of 
the literary department, but being far 
more mature and muscular. Literary 
students under these circumstances con- 
sidered “discretion the better part of 
valor,” and wisely refrained from any 
demonstration towards any member of 
the medical class. It is only proper to 
add that through Dr. Gunn’s influence, 
Dr. Ford was induced to fulfill his prom- 
ise and accept the chair of anatomy in 
the university. 

The success of this department has 
been phenomenal. The building up 
and maintaining a large medical college 
in a city the size of Ann Arbor, was con- 
sidered by the profession at that time as 
an utter impossibility. But there were 
elements of success besides the earnest, 
able and devoted-teachers that were not 
taken into proper consideration. It 
supplied a want long felt by poor yet 
talented medical students who wished 
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the facilities for obtaining a good medi- 
cal education at a price not beyond 
their slender means. This the univer- 
sity, by reason of its state aid, was en- 
abled to do, and immediately started 
out with a lecture course much longer 
than that adopted by the other medical 
schools of the country. It also estab- 
lished a chemical laboratory which was 
unrivaled in the facilities it offered for 
the pursuit of practical chemistry. This, 
under the able management of Professor 
Silas H. Douglass, soon became fam- 
ous, and was a great attraction to 
students. In this way, students were 
enabled to take a long and thorough 
medical course before their means were 
exhausted and necessity compelled them 
to enter upon practice even though im- 
perfectly prepared. 

When it is considered that from 
among the poor and ambitious youth of 
the country the brains and energy of 
every profession and calling are largely 
recruited, we can see why this depart- 
ment not only speedily filled with stu- 
dents but that its graduates assumed 
prominent positions and became an 
honor to, and the pride of, their a/ma 
mater. It is interesting to consider, in 
this connection, that by means exactly 
similar to this, that is the cheapening of 
medical education by state aid, the 
poor and ambitious youths of the provin- 
ces were attracted to Paris, and by the 
eminence which they afterward obtained, 
shed lustre upon the profession in 
France. The university commenced its 
rapid growth from the day of the estab- 
lishment of this department, the gradu- 
ates of which are found occupying 
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positions of influence, not only in every 
state of the Union, but in almost every 
civilized country of the globe. 

At the present time this department 
offers the longest and most complete 
medical course of any school except 
that of the medical department of Har- 
vard, and is not exceeded even by that 
institution. It has a regular graded 
course extending through three years, 
and the student must be in attendance 
for nine months of the year; and no 
student can at the present time graduate 
without having taken this full three 
years’ course. 

It was not deemed necessary, while 
the university was yet in its infancy and 
its students few, to appoint a chancel- 
lor. It really seemed as if there was 
little for an officer of that grade to do; 
besides, there was something in the very 


word not quite to the pleasement of 


the regents. The government, it was 
thought, of our American colleges 
needed no such office. It was a title 
totally unsuited to democratic simplic- 
ity. Such an officer, to be appointed by 
the regents, with such a title and no 
well-defined duties, it was reasoned, 
would either be a perfect sinecure or 
excite jealousies and prove a cumbrous 
clog in the operations of the university.* 
It was believed sufficient if the faculty 
had a head—a president; one for the 
university was unnecessary. Each full 
resident professor served in his turn as 
chief officer for one year and without 
extra pay; until, finally, it was seen 
that there must be some one appointed 
who should be, in a sense, the ruler of 


*Joint Documents, 1848, No. 6, pp. 38-40, 
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the whole internal affairs of the institu- 
tion; whose authority, dignity and in- 
fluence would be greater than the annu- 
ally elected incumbents just mentioned.f 

That, in the year 1850 there was a 
new constitution framed and the same 
year adopted by the people of Michigan, 
was a most fortunatecircumstance for the 
university. This will readily be seen in 
the two articles therein relating to the 
institution. It was declared that there 
should be elected in each judicial dis- 
trict, at the time of the election of the 
judge of such circuit, a regent of the 
university, whose term of office should 
be the same as that of the judge. There 
were eight districts, and the judge held 
his office for six years; so, therefore, 
there were to be eight regents chosen, 
each to serve a term of six years. An- 
other declaration of the new constitu- 
iton was, that the regents should at 
their first annual meeting, or as soon 
thereafter as might be, elect a president 
of the university, who should be ex- 
officio a member of the board, with the 
privilege of speaking but not of voting. 
He should preside at the meetings of 
the regents and be the principal execu- 
tive officer of the university. To the 
regents was given the general supervi- 
sion of the institution and the direction 
and control of all expenditures from the 
university interest fund. This was, in- 
deed and in truth, the granting of a 
magna chart to the University of 
Michigan. 

Up to this time the trustees first, and 
then the regents, had been appointed 





+ Elizabeth M. Farrand’s ‘ History of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan,’ p. go. 
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by the governor of the state, and the 
board had been made up of politicians 
rather than of men of superior educa- 
tional qualifications. 

“The new constitution, besides pro- 
viding for the election of the regents by 
the people, conferred upon them largely 
increased powers. This change was of 
the greatest importance to the institu- 
tion. The authority vested from this 
time forward in the regents was so great 
that they were no longer subject to the 
interference of the legislature. From 
that time forward, they could indeed be 
impeached, but they could not be di- 
rected and controlled. Under shelter 
of this constitutional protection, the 
regents have not hesitated to disregard 
even the commands of the legislature, 
whenever, in their opinion, the welfare 
of the university has been threatened ; 
and in this course they have been sus- 
tained by the supreme court of the 
state.’”’* 

It was not until the twelfth day of 
August, 1852, that a president was 
chosen. The person elected to that 
responsible position was Rev. Henry P. 
Tappan, D. D.—a man in every way 
fitted for the office. His policy was at 
once far-reaching and comprehensive. 
His first object was to pursue and am- 
plify the theories advanced by Superin- 
tendent Pierce. To this end, he would 
enlarge the already existing department 
of literature, science, and the arts, and 
that of medicine and surgery, into a 
university resembling those great Ger- 
man corporations which have been and 
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are models of their kind. Secondly, he 
would recognize and follow the principle 
that none but specialists should be 
selected as professors. Thirdly, he 
would cultivate an impartial blindness 
toward the political and ecclesiastical 
preferences of his colleagues in the 
institution. Fourthly, he would advo- 
cate a gradual but steady elevation of 
the requirements for admission to the 
professional schools. Fifthly, he would 
relegate, in due season, to the high 
schools of the state, the more elementary 
work at that time performed in the 
university. “These aims required for 
their realization continual exposition of 
the vital connection existent between 
primary and secondary education in the 
state, and also incessant exhortation of 
legislators and people to a generosity 
that should enable the university to 


accomplish the ends set before it.” 
In rapid succession the main features 
of this policy were molded into ex- 


pression. First, was abolished the 
medieval and dormitory system ; and 
students ever after have lodged and 
boarded with private families, or in 
hotels and in clubs throughout the town, 
making them citizens for the time being 
of Ann Arbor. Then were instituted the 
“scientific ” and “ optional” courses of 
study, to the end that opportunities 
might be offered students for perfecting 
themselves in branches of learning other 
than the immemorial Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, of the regular curriculum.* 
We are, in these days, familiar enough 
with scientific schools, polytechnic in- 





* Professor Charles K. Adams, in ‘The College 
Book,’ p. 345: 


* Professor Charles Mills Gayley, in Descriptive 
America, for August, 1884. 
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stitutes, industrial schools, and the like, 
and there is now no longer any reason 
why every boy who wishes an education 
should be fed on Latin and Greek with- 
out regard to his fondness or lack of 
fondness for that particular pabulum. 
But in 1852 it required some little pen- 
etration, as well as breadth of view, to 
discern the fact that the time would soon 
come when the old classical curriculum, 
however good in itself, might not be, 
universally and without exception, a good 
thing to take. To force every student 
into this bed of Procrustes, without 
reference to his tastes, abilities or inten- 
tions for the future, did, however, seem 
to Dr. Tappan an oppressive policy in 
an institution claiming to exist for the 
people. 
One of the very first things to engage 
the attention of Dr. Tappan was the 


establishing of an astronomical observ- 


atory. In this movement, Henry N. 
Walker of Detroit, took a prominent 
part. An achromatic refracting tele- 
scope, equatorially mounted, of twelve 
inches clear aperture, was the result ; 
but, in 1857, this was replaced by 
another having an object glass of thir- 
teen inches. Other instruments were 
purchased ; a building was erected, and 
Professor Francis Briinow, assistant of the 
celebrated Encke of Berlin, Prussia, 
chosen to the chair of astronomy, with 
(afterward) James C. Watson, as assist- 
ant observer. \ 

The nucleus of the general library of 
the university was a collection of some- 
what less than four thousand volumes, 
purchased in 1840. For the next ten 
"Wha Western Magazine,’ June, 1880, p. 107. 
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years but few additions were made; 
however, upon the arrival of Dr. Tap- 
pan, attention was called to its meagre 
condition, and, in accordance with his 
recommendation, regular appropriations 
were made for its increase. In 1852 the 
first librarian was appointed—Professor 
Louis Fasquelle. His successor was 
John L. Tappan, son of the president. 
Both these gentlemen held the office by 
virtue of appointment by the faculty. 
In October, 1856, this policy was 
changed, and the regents have since 
chosen the librarians. Mr. Tappan 
was reappointed, serving until 1863, 
when his successor— D. C. Brooks— 
was elected. He served one year, when 
Professor Andrew TenBrook was chosen, 
holding the office until 1877. In that 
year he was succeeded by Raymond C. 
Davis, who is still librarian. 

In 1859, a collection of fine arts was 
commenced. Three years after, the 
“ Rogers Art Association” was formed, 
the object being the purchase of Ran- 
dolph Rogers’ statue, Nydia. The 
sculptor had been a boy in Ann Arbor. 
The statue was secured. 

It was on the third of October, 1859, 
that the department of law—the law 
school proper—was opened. James V. 
Campbell, Thomas M. Cooley and 
Charles I. Walker were appointed to 
professorships. A building was soon 
erected for the accommodation of the 
law students. The only requirements 
for admission were eighteen years of 
age and good moral character. Ninety 
students were present during the first 
year. So there were now in the univer- 
sity the three departments of (1) litera- 
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ture, science and the arts, (2) medicine 
and surgery, and (3) law, in successful 
operation. 

As amended by a joint resolution of 
the legislature in 1861, and ratified at 
the election in 1862, the constitution 
of the state authorizes the election of 
two regents, “at every regular election 
of a justice of the supreme court,” 
whose term of office shall be eight 
years. The old plan—that under the 
constitution of 1850, already mentioned 
—had become inconvenient. 

One of the principal means by which 
the university was strengthened by Dr. 
Tappan, was his gathering around him 
able assistants. It was a cardinal doc- 
trine with him that all teachers in the 
institution should be selected solely on 
account of their ability to instruct. He 
declared there was no other safe guide, 
and in this he was right. Therefore, it 
was that, by the founding of new depart- 
ments, by the establishment of new pro- 
fessorships, and by the appointment of 
men of culture and skill to fill the 
vacant chairs, as well as by the noble 
utterances of the president on educa- 
tional subjects, the work of the univer- 
sity was immensely extended in breadth 
and depth. Dr. Tappan’s administra- 
tion commenced in 1852 with fourteen 
officers and two hundred and twenty- 
two students; it ended in 1863 with 
thirty officers and six hundred and fifty- 
two students.* 

On the twenty-fifth of June, 1863, Dr. 
Erastus O. Haven was elected presi- 





* « Adams’ Historical Sketch of the University of 
Michigan,’ pp. 18, 19. 
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dent and professor of rhetoric and 
English literature. 

The most important event in the his- 
tory of President Haven’s administra- 
tion, was one made necessary by the 
very prosperity of the institution. The 
permanent income derived from the in- 
terest received on account of the uni- 
versity fund and from the fees of 
students, was no longer sufficient for 
the needs of the institution. The leg- 
islature was appealed to and with suc- 
cess ; a bill was passed providing for 
an appropriation of fifteen thousand 
dollars for the year 1869, and a like 
sum for each year thereafter. This was 
a full and complete recognition of the 
principle that state aid to the university 
was entirely proper—as much so as 
to the common schools of the common- 
wealth. 


President Haven resigned his office 
in the university at the June meeting 


of the regents, 1869. He left behind 
him every token of a prosperous ad- 
ministration. Every department of the 
institution had been extended in breadth 
and in depth, and the number of 
students increased to eleven hundred. 
‘“‘ His resignation,’ says Miss Elizabeth 
M. Farrand, ‘was accepted by the 
board [of regents] with great reluctance, 
and occasioned a regret that was gen- 
eral among the friends of the university. 
He had worked harmoniously with the 
regents and had been supported in his 
efforts by them. He was politic in his 
measures and persuasive in manner ; 
and his influence with the legislature, 
with the board of regents, with the 








faculty, with students and others, was 
very great.” * 

Prof. H. S. Frieze, for the succeeding 
two years, was acting president of the 
university. Some important measures 
were adopted during his able adminis- 
tration. First and foremost was the 
admission of women fully and freely to 
every privilege in the institution. It 
was a most marked innovation—one 
productive of the grandest results. As 
early as 1858, the regents had received 
a petition from a number of young 
ladies asking admission to the university, 
but their report was that, to adapt the 
institution to the education of both 
sexes would require a revolution in the 
management and conduct of the uni- 
versity, such as, at the time, they were 
not prepared for; at least, such was 
the gist of the refusal. An application 
made the next year met with no better 
success. Even as late as 1867, when 
the legislature was anxious for the 
change, President Haven opposed it. 
“JT am confident,” said he, “that such 
a change could not be made without a 
radical revolution that would require a 
large expenditure of money and give a 
totally different character to the univer- 
sity, and infallibly be attended by a 
temporary breaking up of its prosperity 
and success,” + But a wise man some- 
times changes his mind; and Dr. 
Haven was not lacking in wisdom. It 
was the deliberate opinion of the legis- 
lature that “the high objects for which 
the University of Michigan was organ- 





*‘History of the University of Michigan,’ pp. 
198, 99. 
+ ‘ President's Report,’ 1867, 
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ized will never be fully attained until 
women are admitted to all its rights 
and privileges.” It was the people 
speaking through their representatives ; 
and, in this country, more perhaps than 
in any other that ever existed—“ Vox 
populi vox Dei.” The very next year, the 
president recommended that women 
should be admitted ; that it would be 
politic ““to make provision for the in- 
struction of women at the university on 
the same condition as men.” There- 
upon, the regents followed in the good 
work by declaring that there was no 
statute on the records of the institution 
excluding from its privileges any person 


who possessed the requisite literary and 


moral qualifications. And the great 
battle was won! It is only left for suc- 
ceeding generations to wonder why 
there was ever a necessity for a battle 
at all. In February, 1870, there was 
one woman in the university ; { in 1876 
the number had increased to 117. 
Another notable measure adopted 
during the short administration of Pro- 
fessor Frieze, was the formation of an 
official connection between the univer- 
sity and the high schools of the state. 
This was brought about in March, 1871, 
when it was determined :o admit pupils 
upon their diplomas, when given by 
such schools in Michigan as should 
furnish satisfactory evidence that the 
course of study and instruction pursued 
in them was adequate and thorough. 
It may here be remarked that, with the 





t Miss Madalon L. Stockwell of Kalamazoo, was 
admitted to the classical course in the university on 
the second of February, 1870—the first woman to 
enter the institution. 
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dying out of the university “branches,” 
already spoken of, there came into 
being, finally, the graded school district 
system, its culmination being the high 
school. Free to all pupils resident in 
the district is this high school; and 
there are a large number scattered 
throughout the state. They prepare 
scholars for college and give advanced 
instruction to those who cannot go far- 
ther than their course. Graduates of 
these high schools (that is, of such as 
have been approved by the university) 
are admitted, as before stated, to the 
classes of the institution last mentioned, 
on diplomas from the principals of the 
schools, and without examination (this 
privilege being extended, in 1884, to 
the schools of other states). Thus the 
university became, in reality, the cli- 
max of the state schools—the head of 


the system of public instruction in 


Michigan. Between the high schools 
and the university there is a reciprocal 
tie—the former furnish to the latter its 
pupils, largely ; the last-named supplies 
these ‘“preparatories” with principals, 
generally. This linking of high schools 
with the university is a plan now 
adopted in most of the states having a 
kindred educational system to that of 
Michigan. 

A successor to Dr. Haven having 
been elected, the duties of acting presi- 
dent Henry S. Frieze came to an end 
on the last day of July, 1871. - He was 
tendered the thanks of the regents for 
hs ‘‘ truly valuable services to the insti- 
tution which during his administration,” 
they declared, had “enjoyed no com- 
mon degree of prosperity,” and had 
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“constantly increased in usefulness.” At 
this time the income of the university 
was about seventy-three thousand dol- 
lars, of which thirty-seven thousand 
dollars came from the interest on the 
permanent fund ; fifteen thousand dol- 
lars from the annual state aid; and 
twenty thousand dollars or more came 
from students’ fees. In January, 1871, 
the regents asked the legislature for an 
appropriation of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, to be used in the erection of a 
building for lecture and recitation 
rooms in the literary department. The 
amount was given by an almost unani- 
mous vote-—establishing, with the gift, 
the policy of making, when actually 
necessary, specific appropriations for 
the institution ; this, manifestly, was a 
wise act on the part of the law-makers 
of the state ; and since then many more 
gifts in money have been made. The 
legislature of 1873 repealed the act 
granting fifteen thousand dollars a year, 
and passed a new law, which levied a 
tax of one-twentieth of a mill on each 
dollar of taxable property in the state 
for the use of the university. This, too, 
was wise ; for, as the institution grows, 
there will be an increase in its wants 
and an increase as well, from year to 
year, in the tax with which to assist in 
meeting those wants. ~- 

When, on the first day of August, 1871, 
Dr. James B. Angell entered upon the 
duties of his office as president of the 
university, the institution had been in 
operation as a.school thirty years. First 
of all, Onder the new administration, 
was the experiment to be tried of co- 
education—would it prove a success? 
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Enough has already been said, especi- 
ally in giving the number of women 
in attendance five years after the 
first one was admitted, to answer 
the question. Certainly and emphat- 
ically has it proved a great suc- 
cess. No distinction is made in college 
discipline between women and men. In 
all clsases, except certain ones in medi- 
cine, the girls recite with the boys. 
The young ladies lodge with families 
in town ; they influence the manners of 
the university for the better; their 
scholarship is, on the average, above 
that of the young gentlemen, instead of 
being only equal to it. Their health is, 


on the whole, better than that of the 
other sex—“ excellent,” says one writer, 
“and to adegree unexpected and posi- 
tively alarming.”* The system of mak- 


ing the high schools of Michigan (and 
other states) preparatory schools for the 
university, has, under the care of Presi- 
dent Angell, and by his untiring energy, 
proved as successful as has that of co- 
education under the same enlightened 
guidance. 

On request of the school board in 
charge of any school, the faculty desig- 
nates a committee to visit the school 
and report upon its condition. Usually 
this committee consists of members of 
the faculty ; but whenever, owing to the 
great distance of a school from Ann 
Arbor, or to some other cause, this is 
found impracticable, other persons are 
designated, who, under the direction of 
the faculty, perform the work of inspec- 
tion. If the faculty are satisfied from 





* Professor C. M. Gayley, in Descriptive America 
for August, 1884. 
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the report of their committee that the 
school is taught by competent in- 
structors, and is furnishing a good pre- 
paration to meet the requirements for 
admission of candidates for any one or 
more degrees, then the graduates-from 
the approved preparatory course or 
courses are admitted to the university 
without further examination, and per- 
mitted to enter upon such undergradu- 
ate work as the preparatory studies 
contemplated. They must present to 
the president, within a year and three 
months after their graduation, the di- 
plomas of their school board, certifying 
that they have sustained their examina- 
tions in all the studies prescribed for 
admission as candidates for some one 
of the degrees. They are also required 
to appear at once intheir places; other- 
wise they can be admitted only upon ex- 
amination. 

The schools which are approved are 
entitled to send their graduates on di- 
ploma for a period of three years (in- 
clusive of the year of visitation) without 
further inspection, providing that the 
faculty are satisfied that within this 
period no important changes affecting 
the courses of study and the efficiency 
of the instruction make another inspec- 
tion necessary. Otherwise the faculty 
reserves the right to require a new in- 
spection if the relation between the 
school and the university is to be 
maintained. Should the authorities of 
any school at any time within this 
period desire that a committee of in- 
spection visit their school, the faculty 
always grant such a request if it be 
practicable. It is expected that the 
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superintendent of each approved school 
shall annually, at a date not later in the 
year than March 1, send to the presi. 
dent a catalogue of the school if one is 
printed. If no catalogue is published, 
he is expected to send a statement, 
giving the names of the teachers, the 
number of pupils and a description of 
the courses of study. 

A new department was created in the 
university in 1875--that of a homceopathic 
medical college. This was the outcome 
and the final settlement of the struggle 
of the homeeopathists of the state for 
official recognition in the previously es- 
tablished department of medicine and 
surgery. Ithad beena prolonged strug- 
gle, reaching back as far as 1852. Stu- 
dents in this college receive instruction 
in the medical department in all 
branches not covered by the chairs in 
the homceopathic department. 

The same year which saw the estab- 
lishment in the university of the hom- 
ceopathic medical college, witnessed that 
of a college of dental surgery—so that 
there were then in the institution five 
separate departments; but, in 1876, 
another was established—the school of 
pharmacy. A course in pharmacy, it is 
true, had been drawn up as early as 
1868, and the degree of pharmaceutical 
chemist conferred the next year; but 
the school of pharmacy as an independ- 
ent department was not organized, as 
before stated, until seven years after. 
The university thus comprises the de- 
partment of literature, science and the 
arts (including the school of political 
science), the department of medicine 
and surgery, the department of law, the 
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school of pharmacy, the homeopathic 
medical college, and the college of 
dental surgery. Each of these depart- 
ments and colleges has its faculty of 
instruction, who are charged with the 
special management of it. The univer- 
sity senate is composed of all the facul- 
ties, and considers questions of common 
interest and importance to them all. In 
the department of literature, science and 
the arts, different lines of study lead to 
the attainment of the degrees of bach- 
elor of arts, bachelor of science, bach- 
elor of philosophy, bachelor of letters, 
the corresponding masters’ degrees, the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, doctor 
of science, the doctor of letters, and the 
degrees of civil engineer, mechanical 
engineer, and mining engineer. In the 
professional schools the instruction is 
given largely by lectures. Degrees there 
are given to graduates as follows: In the 
department of medicine and surgery, 
degree of doctor of medicine ; in the 
department of law, the degree of bach- 
elor of laws ; in the school of pharmacy, 
the degree of pharmaceutical chemist 
and master of pharmacy; in the hom- 
ceopathic medical college, the degree of 
doctor of medicine; in the college of 
dental surgery, the degree of doctor of 
dental surgery. 

In connection with the six depart- 
ments, work is conducted in the observ- 
atory, in the various libraries, museums 
and laboratories, and in the hospitals.* 





* The edifices upon the campus are the law build- 
ing, university hall, museum, library building, presi- 
dent's home, dental college, mechanical laboratory, 
medical school building, chemical laboratory, two 
hospital buildings, a boiler house and carpenter shop, 
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The methods pursued in the comple- 
tion of the different lines of study are, in 
all respects, up to the standard of those 
adopted in the foremost colleges and 
universities of the east. Two methods 
may be pursued in the completion of 
these lines of study. First, that of the 
credit system, according to which the 
completion of from twenty-four to 
twenty-six full courses of study is requi- 
site for the acquisition of the bachelor’s 
degree. A full course of study consists 
of attendance upon five lectures, recita- 
tions, or excrcises of any kind, a week 
during a semester. Of these courses, 
not quite one-half are prescribed by the 
faculty ; while, with regard to the re- 
maining studies that the student shall 
pursue, it is left to his or her own elec- 
tion. By the second method of work, 
called the university system, a student, 
after completing the required curricu- 
lum of the first two years of residence, 
is no longer obliged to attend any fixed 
number of courses, but may concentrate 
his or her energies upon one major and 
two minor branches of study, which he 
or she shall pursue under the super- 
vision of a member of the faculty. At 
the end of the student’s fourth year of 
residence, he or she is called upon to 
pass an examination in these studies. 
Thus men or women of decided taste 
and ability may, by assiduous cultiva- 
tion of a specialty, acquire more than 
the ordinary proficiency of a college 





On the observatory ten-acre lot, which is a short 
distance northeast of the campus, is the main build- 
ing already described ; also one for instruction and 
one for computations and other work, 
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graduate, and a freer and deeper spirit 
of research is encouraged. 

In the universities of the old world, 
the highest attainments in the way of 
instruction are reached by what are 
known as ‘‘seminary methods.” The 
seminary is to the student of history, or 
literature, or language, what the labora- 
tory is to the student of science. The 
student, when using this method, has 
his seminary library about him for car- 
rying on his investigations. These he 
pursues under the general guidance and 
assistance of his instructor. Here he 
becomes accustomed at once to carry- 
ing on original research for ascertaining 
facts, to tracing the origin and evolu- 
tion of social and political ideas, and 
also to grouping the facts discovered 
into such results as seem to be war- 
ranted by a just process of generaliza- 
tion. Once a week each section of the 
seminary, consisting of the professor 
and ten or twelve students, comes to- 
gether for a session of two hours in the 
comparison of notes and the discussion 
of results. This method, the third one 
to speak of in this connection, as strictly 
after the German model as circumstan- 
ces would permit, was introduced into 
the University of Michigan in 1868 ; and 
this was the first introduction of it into 
a university in this country. It was 
immediately successful. The method 
has been constantly taking broader and 
deeper root in the best elements of uni- 
versity life. If you were to visit the 
university, to-day, you would see in the 
new library building suites of rooms set 
apart for seminary purposes, and you 
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would find groups of students working 
with an energy, enthusiasm and a suc- 
cess that would bring no disgrace even 
to one of the more prominent universi- 
ties in the old world. In the seminary 
rooms there have been set apart no less 
than about six thousand yolumes se- 
lected: with especial reference to the 
needs of students carrying on original 
investigations, and to which the student 
has immediate and constant access, 
with a single short intermission, from 
nine o’clock in the morning till nine and 
a half at night. And here a number of 
students—graduates and seniors—are 
prosecuting the most advanced grades 
of university work. Since this method 
has been introduced into the University 
of Michigan, it has been adopted, to a 
greater or less extent, in Harvard, in 
Cornell, in Johns Hopkins and perhaps 
elsewhere, and everwhere with the same 
beneficial results, It is an important 
factor of the work under the “ university 
system,” though not altogether involved 
in it. 

There are now in the institution a 
little over fifteen hundred students. 

“The university,” said Prof. Charles 
K. Adams, not long ago, “like the 
noblest of Roman matrons, is rich in 
her children. Every year she adopts 
more than half a thousand new ones 
from as many hearth-stonesin our coun- 
try and in foreign lands.” ‘Every 
year,’ he adds, ‘‘some four hundred 
receive her honors and benediction on 
commencement day—‘ each one, like a 
shooting star in the midnight sky, at- 
tracting by the momentary brilliance of 
his [or her] departure.’ ” 
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Of the “members of the faculties and 
other officers,” including the president, 
professors, acting professors and assist- 
ants, librarian and assistant in law 
library, lecturers, instructors and their 
assistants, superintendent of shops, 
assistant demonstrators, assistants in 
special studies, and master in university 
hospital, and dispensing clerk, there are 
ninety-two persons. Of these, only 
six are women. Many of the profes- 
sors are authors of standard works in 
the different departments of science and 
literature, and are quoted as authorities 
in most of the colleges and schools 
throughout the country. Besides this, 
some have been called to the heads of 
educational institutions in other states 
of the highest grade. 

Among the prominent “helps” to the 
enlightened and assiduous efforts of the 
teachers in this great school in Ann 
Arbor, we may mention the astronom- 
ical observations (know usually as the 
“Detroit Observatory’). The build- 
ing consists of a main part, with a 
movable dome, and two wings. In the 
dome is mounted the large refracting 
telescope, before referred to, having an 
object glass of thirteen inches in diam- 
eter. The east wing contains a large 
meridian circle and a sidereal clock ; 
the west wing is used for the library of 
the observatory and the smaller instru- 
ments. The libraries, too, of the insti- 
tution are powerful aids to the instruc- 
tion given. Besides the special libra- 
ries of the several departments, there 
is, what has before been spoken of, a 
general library. This occupies a large 
fire-proof building. There are, in all 
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the libraries of the university, 60,201 
volumes and 12,267 unbound pamphlets. 
In this connection must be also noted, 
as efficient “ helps,” the collections in 
the museums illustrative of natural his- 
tory, industrial arts, archeology, eth- 
nology, the fine arts, history, anatomy 
and materia medica, which are already 
large and are constantly increasing. 
Last, but not least, in the “ induce- 
ments”’ to study, is the absence of 
rowdyism. The fact that students are 
looked upon as temporary residents of 
Ann Arbor (and they really are), puts 
them upon their honor in all things 
touching their conduct; but, when 
that honor—that wisdom—fails, then, 
and only then, the city authorities in- 
terfere. The result of this self-govern- 
ment is, of course, a total absence of 
espionage. 

The regents and the faculties have 
constantly aimed to keep the institution 
en rapport with the people, and they 
still are untiring in their endeavor. 

The whole strength of Dr. Angell’s 
official and unofficial influence has been 
expended in a constant effort to make 
the people of Michigan feel that the 
university at Ann Arbor belongs to 
them ; that it is for them to be proud 
of, and, above all, for them to use. 

The university is popular in the strict- 
est sense, whether we consider its course 
of study or the fact that it is freely 
opened to all the people without dis- 
tinction. If any wish to give their sons 
or daughters a classical education, with 
a view to the learned professions, they 
find here the requisite course of study. 
Those who wish to give their childrena 
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purely scientific education, to introduce 
them to different branches of industries, 
the requisite courses are all here pro- 
vided. The university thus meets the 
wants of the people in all the varied 
designs of education, the higher and 
lower as well. 

The appointment of Dr. Angell as 
minister to China, by the President of 
the United States, was regarded by the 
regents as a most gratifying recognition 
not only of the doctor but of the insti- 
tution of which he is the head. They 
believed that the standing and progress 
of the university were so well assured 
that leave of absence might be granted 
him without serious detriment to the in- 
stitution. This was done March 4, 1880. 
He did not return until February, 1882. 
Meanwhile, Professor Frieze again be- 
came acting president of the institution, 
and again (this time for the university 
years of 1880-81 and 1881-82) did he 
perform ‘the duties of that office with 
the ability, faithfulness and disinterest- 
edness so characteristic of him.”* Since 
the commencement of Dr. Angell’s ad- 
ministration to the present time the in- 
stitution has grown in every direction, 
and particularly in the hearts of the 
people. The course of the president 
has continually been marked by wisdom 
and moderation in his management, re- 
sulting increasingly, of course, to his 
honor and renown. 

In conclusion, we may say that the 
University of Michigan commends it- 
self to the people of the state and sur- 
rounding commonwealths because it 





* ‘Farrand’s ‘History of the University of Michi- 
gan.’ p. 259. 
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aims to complete and crown the work 
that is begun in the public schools, by 
furnishing ample facilities for liberal ed- 


ucation in literature, science and the 


arts, and for thorough professional 
study of medicine, pharmacy, law and 
dentistry. Its salient features are, as 
has already been intimated, first, its 
proud dependence upon the people and 
government of Michigan; second, its 
unique connection with the preparatory 
high schools of the state; third, its 
adoption and successful vindication of 
the principle of céeducation; fourth, 
its absolute non-partisanism and non- 
sectarianism ; fifth, the facilities it offers 
for professional instruction ; and sixth, 
its principle of self-government. The 


institution is one of the proudest monu- 
ments yet reared to popular education 
by the people in the great central west. 


JAMES BURRILL ANGELL. 


THE president, at this time, of the 
University of Michigan, is James Burrill 
Angell, who was born in the town of 
Scituate, Rhode Island, on the se@finth 
of January, 1829. He is the eldest of 
eight children—son of Andrew Aldrich 
Angell and Amey (Aldrich) Angell—and 
is directly descended from Thomas 
Angell, who came from Massachusetts 
into Rhode Island with Roger Williams. 

The early education of James—that 
is, until he was about seven years of 
age—was obtained in the common 
schools of his native town. He then 
studied in an excellent private school 
near his home, where he remained four 
years. He was then, for two years, a 
pupil in academies in Seekonk, Massa- 
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chusetts, and in North Scituate, Rhode 
Island. This was followed by a like 
period of time in work on his father’s 
farm. The boy finished his preparation 
for college in the University Grammar 
school in Providence, chiefly under the 
instruction of Dr. Henry Simmons 
Frieze, present professor of Latin in the 
University of Michigan. 

James entered Brown University as 
freshman, in September, 1845—which 
institution was then under the dircction 
of that great teacher, Dr. Wayland. 
Among his contemporaries in college 
were Hon. S. S. Cox, Chief Justice 
Durfer of Rhode Island, Rev. Dr. 
Fisher of Yale Theological Seminary, 
Judge Dickman of Cleveland, Rev. Dr. 
Murray dean of Princeton college, and 
the late Professor Diman. He was a 
graduate from the university in 1849, 
with the highest honors of his class. 
‘Undergraduate honors do not often 
forecast a similar success in the affairs 
of real life, but it is worth while to recall 
that a tradition still lingers at Brown of 
the remarkable successes of this young 
student, achieved forty years ago. Such 
versatility and mental grasp did he 
display, that the elders of the college 
did not hesitate to rise up and declare 
that the world contained great prizes 
for a youth to whom the Homeric theory 
aud the nebular hypothesis offered 
equal charms. Such enthusiasm on part 
of college professors is not, unhappily, 
always dependable, but in this case it 
has been sufficiently sustained.’’* 





* Chicago Herald, November 6, 1886, in an able 
and discriminating article entitled, ‘‘ Two University 
Men,’ 
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It was during his collegiate studies 
that the subject of this sketch, influenced 
in no small degree by the deep and sim- 
ple faith of Dr. Wayland, became a 
professor of religion, attaching himself 
to the Congregational church. During 
the last year of his college course he 
came tothe conclusion that he would 
enter the ministry,. but this purpose he 
subsequently abandoned, having con- 
tracted a disease of the throat—a suf- 
ficient cause for his abandonment of the 
plan of studying theology. 

For a year after 
graduation, the 
young man was an 
assistant in the 
university library, 
giving, at the same 
time, private in- 
struction to a stu- 
dent. He then 
spent a winter trav- 
eling through the 
south on horse- 
back for his health 
which, upon his 
return, was so pre- 
carious that it was 
thought necessary 
for him to lead an_ out-door life. 
He thereupon decided to take up 
civil engineering, entering the office 
of E. S. Chesborough, city engineer of 
Boston, in charge of the Cochituate 
water works (afterwards city engineer 
of Chicago), and:spending some months 
in the work. But, in December, 1851, 
an opportunity presenting itself to go to 
Europe for a few months, he gave up 
engineering and started on a trip to 
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the old world. Soon after arriving 
there, he was invited by the trustees of 
Brown university to take the chair of 
modern languges or the chair of civil 
engineering, as he might prefer, and 
remain in Europe to study. He chose 
the former, and remained till August, 
1853, traveling and studying in er: 
France and Germany. 

The chair of modern languages and 
literature in Brown university was filled 
by Professor Angell until 1860, with the 
most gratifying success. He developed 
the highest quali- 
ties as a teacher 
during its admin- 
istration. ‘“ His 
own ripe culture 
in this depart- 
ment ; his admir- 
able taste ; his gn- 
thusiastic, stimu- 
lating mind; his 
hearty convictions, 
combined with at- 
tractive methods 
of tuition, made 
him one of the 
most successful 
professors in a 
university which has not been wanting 
in some of our most influential educat- 
ors.”* In short, his versatility was 
found to include the rare gift of impart- 
ing knowledge in an original and attrac- 
tive manner ; hence, his success. 

But Professor Angell was not only of 
the cloister—he was a man of the world 
in the true sense of the term. He kept 





*‘American Biographical History’ (Michigan Vol.) 
Art.: ‘‘ James B. Angell.” 














himself “ posted ” in outside affairs, as 
is evidenced by the fact that during the 
last two years of his professorship he 
wrote most of the leading articles in the 
Providence Journa/, a newspaper which 
has always been noted for the ability of 
its editorials. In 1860, Hon. Henry B. 
Anthony, having, in 1858, been elected 
United States senator, offered to Pro- 
fessor Angell the whole editorial care of 
the paper. ‘“ This position he accepted 
and held for six years. He conducted 
the Journal during the period of the 
civil war. It was among the most un- 
compromisingly loyal ; it never faltered 
in its support of the government, and 
was never despondent. In the darkest 
hour of the struggle, the well-known 
buoyancy and manly courage of its edi- 
tor found daily expression in his ed- 
itorials, some of which were circulated 
as campaign documents during the crit- 
ical periods of the conflict.” 

Professor Angell was now offered the 
presidency of the University of Ver- 
mont, and this position he acc his 
inauguration taking place i ugust, 
1866. His address upon that occasion, 
although prepared, necessarily, in great 
haste, is remembered as a masterly ef- 
fort. He took charge of the institution 
at a most unfortunate period ; money 
was to be raised—students were to be 
brought in. It has been said, with 
truth, that ‘he assumed the duties of 
his new office at a time when the for- 
tunes of the college were at a low ebb, 
and its future seemed somewhat over- 
cast; but he gave himself to these 
duties with so much organizing a : 
ecutive ability, with so clear and actur- + 
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ate a perception of the true idea of col- 
legiate education; he brought to his 
chair so much of the finest culture, so 
much attractiveness and power in per- 
sonal character, such fine gifts as an in- 
structor, as to render the future of the 
college decidedly hopeful.” Eighty 
thousand dollars were raised finally, 
and the number of students was largely 
increased. 

In 1868 the degree of LL. D. was 
conferred upon Professor Angell, by his 
alma highest honor she 
could give one of her sons—at the same 
time selecting him for the annual ora- 
tion before ts alumni, at the Commence- 
ment in 1869. 

Dr. Angell, during the year last-men- 
tioned, was invited to take the position 
of president of the University of Michi- 
gan, but declined because he felt he 
could not properly leave the Vermont 
institution at that time; however, the 
invitation having been renewed in 1871, 
he concluded to accept. This brought 
him to Ann Arbor—to the head of the 
leading educational institution in the 
west. But we cannot dismiss this sub- 
jece&vithout something of an elaboration 
concerning the appointment, acceptance 
and inauguration of Dr. Angell as presi- 
dent of the university, because of the in- 
terest thereby awakened. “ Immedi- 
ately after the resignation of Dr. Haven,” 
says a late writer, ‘‘a committee had 
been appointed whose duty it was to 
selecg, his successor. The members of 
the committee visited the east and 
first offered the presidency to President 
Seelyé of Amherst college. After some 
consideration he declined it. Upon the 


mater—the 
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recommendation of Professor Frieze, 
the committee then visited Vermont 
university to learn of President Angell 
if he would accept the position. He 
visited Ann Arbor and was unanimously 
elected president by the board of re- 
gents. So great was the opposition 
made by President Angell’s friends in 
Vermont, to his leaving the University 
of Vermont, that he, too, was obliged, 
reluctantly, the regents were assured, to 
decline the office. 

“The committee continued their efforts 
in the search for a president; eighteen 
months passed and still the office was 
vacant. Satisfied with the administra- 
tion of Acting President Frieze during 
that time, the regents, at an informal 
meeting of all but one, directed the chair- 
man of this committee to converse with 


Professor Frieze and intimate to him 
that he would probably be chosen pres- 
ident at the next meeting if he would 


accept the position. He replied that 
he did not wish the permanent position 
of president, that he believed that Presi- 
_ dent Angell could ultimately be ob- 
tained, and he was willing to accept 
the presidency only until such time 
as President Angell could be procured. 

“ A correspondence was again opened 
with President Angell, and in February, 
1871, he was a second time elected 
president by the following resolution: 


Resolved, That Hon. James B. Angell, LL. D., 
be declared elected president of the university, at 
a salary of $4,500 per annum and house rent, and 
that his expenses of removal from Vermont to Ann 
Arbor be paid by the university, his salary to begin 
August 1, 1871. 

“This invitation was accepted. Dr. 


Angell was inaugurated president of the 
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university by Acting President Frieze 
on Commencement day, June 28, 1871. 
The warm welcome publicly given him 
by Professor Frieze found a response 
among the students and citizens of the 
state. Noless heartily was greeted the 
new president’s graceful tribute to Pro- 
fessor Frieze: ‘ And, sir, permit me to 
say that I count it as one of my chief 
encouragements, and as my _ special 
good fortune, that, in entering on my 
duties, I can lean on the tried arm of 
one whose character and scholarship 
and friendship I learned te esteem long 
years agu, in my boyhood, and whose 
two years’ administration of the presi- 
dency has been so honorable to him- 
self and so useful to the university.’ ”’ * 

The institution that Dr. Angell was 
thus called upon to direct was in the 
enjoyment of great prosperity ; never- 
theless, because of recent innovations,t 
all his administrative skill was quickly 
brought into requisition—with what suc- 
cess has already been told in this num- 
ber of the MaGAZINE-OF WESTERN His- 
TORY. We may supplement the state- 
ment before made, however, by saying 
that since Dr. Angell has been at the 
head of ‘affairs in the University of 
Michigan, a number of buildings have 
been erected (though he by no means 
claims the sole credit of their erection.) 
We enumerate: “The main building of 
the library department, the museum, the 

* Miss E. M. Farrand’s ‘ History of the University 
of Michigan,’ pp. 214, 215. 

+We allude here, especially, to the previous ad- 
mission into all the departments of the university of 
women, and to the vital connection just established 


between the institution and the high schools of the 
state. 
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hospitals, the boiler house, the wing of 
the dental college, the library, the engi- 
neering laboratory ; and the chemical 
laboratory has beennearly quadrupled in 
size. The elective system has been in- 
troduced in the literary department ; 
the medical, law and dental courses 
have all been lengthened ; the general 
order has been greatly improved ; the 
variety of courses of instruction has 
been greatly enlarged, and the standard 
of attainment in all departments greatly 
elevated. 

But we have anticipated. In 1879 the 


President of the United States appointed. 


Dr. Angell minister to China, as is well 
known. Now, this was in no sense a 
political appointment. It was a tribute 


paid to a man having a national reputa- 
tion as a learned, polished and refined 


gentleman—as the honored president of 
an educational institution the peer of 
any in theland. It was an appointment 
eminently fit to be made. A bit of his- 
tory must now be indulged in : 

During the ‘Sand Lot” troubles in 
San Francisco, congress was urgently 
called upon to revise the (then) existing 
Burlingame treaty with China in some 
way so astorestrain the unlicensed immi- 
gration of coolies, and satisfy the unruly 
demands of Pacific Slope labor. Secre- 
tary Evarts was instructed that such a 
revision must be made, and the secretary, 
casting about for a suitable person to 
undertake a mission so delicate and so 
important, hit upon President Angell, 
prompted by reasons in his favor just 
enumerated. The proposal first made 
was that Dr. Angell should simply as- 
sume the chairmanship of a commission 
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to inquire into the relations arising out 
of the Burlingame treaty and suggest a 
revision. But the diplomatic relations 
then existing with China were such as 
to suggest an enlargement of this plan. 
The then minister to that country was 
George F. Seward, a nephew of Mr. 
Lincoln’s secretary of state, whose ap- 
pointment had arisen out of this relation- 
ship, but whose record had been far 
from satisfactory to the state depart- 
ment. Indeed, frequent complaints had 
of late years reached Washington, some 
of them of a serious character. In a 
word, it was deemed best to demand 
Mr. Seward’s return to America, and 
Dr. -Angell, -having accepted a simple 
chairmanship of the commission, was 
speedily urged to go to China as min- 
ister-elect, commissioned with the un- 
pleasant duty of bearing to Mr. Seward 
the letter recalling him. The other 
members of the commission were Wil- 
liam H. Trescot of South Carolina, and 
John F. Swift of California. 

It so happened that just as Dr. Angell 
and his colleagues arrived at Peking, the. 
eminent German minister, Von Brandt, 
had just concluded an unimportant com- 
mercial treaty between China and his 
government. Thetreaty, unimportant as 
it was, was the result of no less than two 
years of steady application on the part 
of perhaps the ablest and wittiest Euro- 
pean minister in Peking. Dr. Angell, 
previous to his departure from America, 
had obtained one year’s leave of absence 
from the regents of the University of 
Michigan, expecting to complete his 
duties within that time. When he made 
this fact known to the European diplo- 
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mats in Peking, they were filled with 
astonishment. “You do not know the 
Chinese government,” they said, “the 
most conservative, the slowest, the most 
jealous of foreigners on earth. Go 
back and have your leave of absence 
extended to five years and you may have 
‘time enough to accomplish your mis- 
sion.” 

With this discouraging outlook, the 
commission started out. How little the 
Europeans had calculated on the effi. 
ciency of alert American methods, is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that, 
within sixty days, Dr. Angell and his 
colleagues had secured not only a satis- 
factory and friendly revision of the 
Burlingame treaty, in respect to the 
importation of Chinese labor, but an 
important commercial treaty as well, 
regulating the importation of opium.* 

And here we may add that the Prot- 
estant Chinese converts had been taxed 
in their villages for support of festivals 
in heathen temples. This was a hard- 
ship and a wrong. The Roman Catho- 
lic converts were exempt from this tax. 
Dr Angell took up the matter and got the 
Chinese government to issue a mandate 
exempting the Protestants. This was 
gratefully appreciated by them. Aside 
from the Chinese mission, which he re- 
signed as soon as the appointed work 
was done, Dr. Angell has never de- 
parted from his labor as president of 
the University of Michigan since his 
inauguration. 

When Dr Angell assumed the presi- 





* For the facts in this historical relation, I am 
indebted to the article in the Chicago Hera/d, pre- 
viously cited, 
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dency at Ann Arbor, there were more 
than a thousand students in the institu- 
tion ; there are now something over fif- 
teen hundred. The cares growing out 
of the great responsibilities of his station 
have not prevented him from making 
his influence felt in the state at large. 
“* His addresses on literary and educa- 
tional topics in different portions of 
Michigan ; his generous and elegant 
hospitality to all alumni and friends of 
the university; his earnest Christian 
sympathy, as shown in his baccalaure- 
ate discourses, as well as his less formal 
addresses to students ; his happy meth- 
ods of keeping in harmony the various 
elements of the different faculties ; his 
genial firmness as a disciplinarian, to- 
gether with his remarkable familiarity 
with the condition and wants, as well 
as the weaknesses, of individual stu- 
dents, exert a powerful and permanent 
influence in behalf of higher education 
in Michigan and throughout the north- 
west.” 

The subject of this sketch was mar- 
ried in 1855, to Sarah S. Caswell, daugh- 
ter of the late President Caswell of 
Brown university. They have three 
children. Dr. Angell has contributed 
numerous articles to the North Ameri- 
can Review, Bibliotheca Sacra and 
other reviews and magazines, all indi- 
cating the profound scholarship and 
thought of their author. 
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The following biographical sketch, 
written by a friend and associate of 
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many years, is of nocommonman. It is 
not of one only locally known, for whom 
a wider notoriety is sought—not of an 
aspiring practitioner of a profession, 
with the view of advertising his busi- 
ness, but is the brief history of the 
rounded life of a venerable and widely 
known teacher in a great profession, 
who has attained more than a national 
reputation, who is admired and revered 
by thousands of his former pupils, 
scattered in almost every city and 
hamlet in the land, and in many foreign 





fields of professional and missionary 
labor, who will be interested in an ac- 
count, however incomplete, of one they 
regard as a personal friend, to whom 
they are bound by ties of gratitude and 
affection. 

Neither are Professor Ford’s life and 
labors devoid of historical interest, as 
he has been connected with a number 
of important professional colleges in the 
east, and has had a prominent part in 
contributing to the success and estab- 
lishing the reputation of an important 
department of the largest institution of 
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higher education and technical learning 
in the expanding and enterprising west. 

In other respects the history of Dr. 
Ford’s career is important. It illus- 
trates the triumphant mastering of ad- 
verse conditions by labor and _ perse- 
verence ; and more interesting still, it 
shows the great advantages of an almost 
exclusive life-devotion to a special field 
of labor, to which peculiar talents are 
adapted. 

These points will be made to appear 
as the narrative proceeds. This narra- 





tive, though so important in its lessons 
can be briefly told. 

Dr. Ford is strictly of New England 
origin, being the seventh in descent from 
William Ford, who at the age of seven- 
teen arrived at Plymouth in the Fortune, 
the second ship that brought passengers 
to New England. 

His father, Abner Ford, born near 
the border of Massachusetts, in Canaan, 
Columbia county, New York, early re- 
moved to Lexington, Green county, in 
the same state, where the subject of 
this sketch was. born August 29, 1813. 
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He was the third son of Abner and 
Catharine (Frint) Ford. When he was 
less than two years old his parents 
removed to Butternuts, Otsego county, 
and soon settled upon a farm near the 
village of Gilbertsville, where they re- 
mained till 1836, when they removed 
to Michigan and settled in Wayne 
county, where his mother died in 1856, 
and his father in 1860. His family be- 
longed to the respectable class of mod- 
erate farmers, abounding in the interior 
part of the state of New York seventy 
years ago, so many of the descendants 
of whom, emigrating to Michigan and 
other northwestern states, have given 
character to the society and institutions 
of these states. 

During his childhood Dr. Ford had 
an attack of what physicians call in- 
fantile paralysis, affecting, as is most 
common, one of the lower limbs, arrest- 
ing, to a greater or less extent, its devel- 
opment and impairing or destroying its 
usefulness. The results of this disease 
are generally permanent, and this case 
was not an exception. Dr. Ford has 
had a lifelong lameness, being unable 
to walk without a cane, valuable speci- 
mens of which have been presented to 
him by classes of his students on vari- 
ous occasions. This defect has an 
effect upon his whole organism, so 
much so as to lead him to regard him 
self as an invalid for life,and has doubt- 
less had an influence in keeping him 
from the practice of medicine, and con- 
fining him to teaching a fundamental 
department of the profession. 

The resources of a moderate farmer 
at that period and locality were not 
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large, opportunities for a liberal educa- 
tion were not abundant, and, until he 
was able to earn money for himself, he 
had only the advantages of the com. 
mon schools of his neighborhood, which 
he attended in the winter, while in the 
summer and during vacations he per- 
formed such labor upon the farm. as 
was possible without much walking. 
He, however, must have improved well 
the opportunities of education he had, 
for at the age of seventeen he com- 
menced teaching school, and immedi- 
ately showed such an aptitude for com. 
municating knowledge to others, that 
he was saved being put to learn a light 
mechanical trade, which at an earlier 
period was thought of. Had it not been 
for his lameness, he might have been 
simply a tiller of the soil, and had he 
not early shown an unusual capacity 
for teaching, he might have spent his 
life as a mechanic, either of which oc- 
cupations, though honorable and use- 
ful, would have deprived the profession 
of medicine and the science of anatomy 
in this country, of what many have 
reason to believe its most successful 
teacher. 

At the age of nearly twenty-one, he 
commenced the study of medicine with 
Dr. A. B. Brown of Somerset, Niagara 
county, New York, but soon removed 
to Medina of that state and became a 
student with Dr. Caleb Hill. His medi- 
cal studies were soon interrupted to earn 
money for necessary expenses, which he 
did by resuming his favorite occupation 
of teaching. His various experiences 
convinced him of the need of a higher 
grade of literary education. Before 











resuming his medical studies he entered 
the Canandaigua academy where he 
pursued the study of ancient languages, 
and laid a foundation to be built upon 
as he had opportunity afterwards. When 
he left the academy he resumed the 
study of medicine, this time with Dr. 
Edson Carr of Canandaigua, then one 
of the most prominent practitioners in 
western New York. His acquaintance 
and friendship were kept up with Dr. 
Carr to the time of his death, many 
years after; and not long after Dr. Ford’s 
connection with the University of Mich- 
igan, Dr. Carr, through his interest in 
his friend, made a donation of his col- 
lection of pathological specimens of 
much interest and value to the institu- 
tion, which is now in the museum of the 
college. 

In October, 1840, when he was twenty- 
seven years of age, he entered Geneva 
Medical college, where he enthusiastic- 
ally pursued the study of the different 
branches of medical science under the 
instruction of the eminent men who 
were members of the faculty. Dr. 
James Webster, the professor of an- 
atomy, by his great skill, expertness 
and enthusiasm, in his department, 
excited in his pupil, who soon became 
his particular favorite, especial interest 
in that study. Dr. Webster had the 
unusual faculty of lecturing with fluency 
and at the same time dissecting with 
great rapidity, displaying to his class 
the parts and tissues in their natural 
positions and with their proper connec- 
tions. It was said that his dexterity 
had more than the interest of a sleight- 
of-hand. His favorite pupil, while 
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learning the sciences, found himself 
able to imitate his teacher’s method, 
and by the many years of study and 
practice which followed, the pupil came 
to surpass the master. During his 
pupilage in the college, his practical 
apprenticeship went on in assisting Pro- 
fessor Webster in his work for the class 
and in the museum, and on the day of 
his graduation, January 25, 1842, he 
was appointed demonstrator of anatomy. 
in the college, the duties of which office 
he performed for the next seven years. 

On the organization of the medical 
college in Buffalo in 1846, he was made 
demonstrator of anatomy there. For 
three years, it would seem, he performed 
the duties of demonstrator both in Ge- 
neva and Buffalo colleges, and during 
this time often gave lectures in the 
place vof the professor, and with such 


" success and satisfaction to the classes, 


that his reputation as an expert teacher 
of anatomy became firmly established, 
and in 1849 he was invited to the pro- 
fessorship of anatomy and physiology 
in the medical college at Castleton, 
Vermont. He continued to lecture 
there with the greatest acceptance, and 
after he had other appointments, until 
the civil war occurred, when so many 
professors and students joined the army 
that the college was closed. 

In 1854, his character as an unusu- 
ally skillful and successful teacher of 
anatomy being further known, he was 
invited to the professorship of his favor- 
ite branch in the department of medi- 
cine and surgery in the University of 
Michigan. 

Here his longest and greatest profes- 
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sional labors have been performed. 
His superior skill and expertness in 
dissecting, his precise and systematic 
manner of arranging and presenting his 
subject, the clearness and force of his 
language, the earnestness, geniality and 


enthusiasm of manner, have made him. 


a great favorite with the large classes 
that for more than thirty years have 
here attended his instructions, and with 
his labors elsewhere have made his 
name familiar in every part of the land. 

Although since his appointment, in 
1854, his chief labor has been in this 
state university, he has performed the 
duties of professor of anatomy success- 
fully in four eastern colleges. The an 


atomical work in the university has 
continued from October 1 to the last of 
March, while the sessions in the other 
colleges in which he officiated were in 


other months. This arrangement en- 
abled him to continue his work in the 
college at Castleton till its close in 
1861. 

In 1860 Dr. Ford was appointed pro- 
fessor of anatomy in Berkshire Medical 
college, at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, an 
institution which, though no longer in 
existence, enjoyed much popularity in 
its day, and has numbered in its faculty 
such well-known teachers as Drs. Childs 
Palmer of Vermont (who lost his life 
there as the result of an accident in his 
chemical work), Willard Parker, Alonzo 
Clark, Charles A. Lee, William Warren 
Greene, Paul A. Chadbourne, Horatio R. 
Storer, William P. Seymour, Pliny Earle 
and others, who have left their impress 
upon the medical profession of the coun- 
try. The course of instruction in that 
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school was given in the summer and 
autumn, and Dr. Ford continued his 
connection with it until its close, in 
1867. 

Dr. Ford’s sojourn in Pittsfield was 
one of the most eventful of his life. 
Previous to this he had not married, 
and, from his occupation in so many 
places, had no fixed and permanent 
home. Here he made an acquaintance 
which resulted in his marriage to the 
widow of Nathaniel Messer, the only 
daughter of the late Ichabod Chapman, 
a native of that town, which is well 
known for the intelligence and social 
refinement of its people, and this happy 
union changed the tenor of his social 
and domestic life. 

In 1864 he accepted an appointment 
to the chair of anatomy in the Medical 
College of Maine, so long established 
and successfully conducted in connec- 
tion with Bowdoin college, at Bruns- 
wick. This position he held, giving his 
course after the close of his lectures at 
the University of Michigan until 1870, 
when he resigned and spent the summer 
in Europe. 

In 1868 he accepted an appointment 
in Long Island college hospital, in 
Brooklyn, New York. Here he con- 
tinued to give an annual course of 
lectures after completing his labor at 
the university, until the present year, 
1886, when he assumed the position of 
emeritus professor of anatomy in that 
college, which his labors had greatly 
aided in establishing ; and in the future 
he proposes to give his whole time de- 
voted to teaching to the field of his 
largest labors—in the University of 











Michigan. Here, in addition to lec- 
tures to the medical class, he gives a 
special course in the dental department 
on subjects,of more direct interest to 
the students in that school. 

During much of the time of his con- 
nection with “the university, he has 
given instruction in physiology as well 
as anatomy, blending the two together, 
describing the function of each organ 
in connection with its form and struc- 
ture. 

In this manner he combined physi- 
ology with anatomy in Castleton, Berk- 
shire and Bowdoin college. In 1861-2, 
when the professor of surgery was ab- 
sent for a large part of the term in the 
army, Professor Ford gave most of the 
course on surgery, which his perfect 
knowledge on anatomy enabled him to 
do with great satisfaction to the class, 
and in all his anatomical lectures and 
demonstrations the surgical and medi- 
cal relations of the parts always re- 
ceive particular attention, enhancing 
immensely the value of his teaching. 

The fact that the services of the sub- 
ject of this sketch has been so exten- 
tensively sought by medical schools, is 
evidence of the superiority of such ser- 
vices. The cause for such superiority 
is to be found in his natural capacity, 
amounting to a genius for the work, and 
in giving his whole time and energy to 
the work assumed. His perception of 
form, of structure, of position, and of 
the relation of parts of the physical 
organism, is phenomenally clear and 
vivid. His faculty of grouping facts in 
the most natural order, and showing in 
the clearest manner their relations, and 
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of satisfying the judgment as to the pro- 
ptiety of such arrangement, and thus to 
captivate the imagination and thor- 
oughly interest the student, is remark- 
able. His ready use of descriptive 
language, the correctness and force with 
which he expresses the facts, however 
dry in themselves ; the manner in which 
he throws his personality into the work, 
the sympathy he excites in the class, and 
the force of his contagious enthusiasm, 
add greatly to the effectiveness of his 
teaching. 

The writer of this sketch has been 
associated with Dr. Ford during the 
whole period of his labors in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and also in a large 
portion of his work in the Berkshire 
Medical college, and the Medical School 
of Maine, and therefore has knowledge 
of what he writes. He has also had 
opportunities of comparing the manner 
of his associate with that of others of 
the most distinguished teachers of . 
anatomy inour own and other countries. 
Some of these especially devoted to 
anatomical pursuits, have made original 
investigations, written much upon the 
subject, and largely extended the boun- 
daries of knowledge. This, Dr. Ford 
has not so much attempted to do. He 
has, however, not omitted the study of 
general, comparative, and transcend- 
ental anatomy ; but his chief life work 
has been to teach students the well- 
known facts of human structure, and in 
this work it is not exaggeration to say he 
has certainly had no superior, and many, 
capable of judging, believe he has had 
no equal. 

Though he has not written extensively 
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on his subject, what he has written has 
been directed to the aiding of students 
in mastering the well known facts of the 
science. 

His ‘Questions on Anatomy, Histo- 
logy and Physiology, for the use of 
Students,’ is a work admirable for its 
purpose ; and a like system of ‘Ques- 
tions on the Structure and Development 
of the Human Teeth for Dental Stu- 
dents,’ has the same excellent qualities. 

He has also printed for the same, “A 
Syllabus of Lectures on Odontology, 
Human and Comparative,’ which is 
highly prized. 

His industry and skill are shown in 
the valuable anatomical museum in the 
medical college, mostly the result of his 
labor ; and since the organization of 
the dental college, he has prepared and 
accumulated a valuable collection in 
that special branch of study. 

The delicacy and sensitiveness of Dr. 
Ford’s organization, the pain and suf- 
fering to which he has always been sub- 
ject on slight exposures and provoca- 
tions, and the sense of insecurity in 
movements, consequent upon his life- 
long lameness, have produced an habit- 
ual degree of caution bordering on 
timidity, and caused him sometimes to 
look upon the darker rather than upon 
the brighter side of human life and 
prospects ; but he has feared nothing 
more than to do wrong, and his caution 
has prevented a resort to anodynes for 
the relief of his frequent sufferings, as 
he knew how readily a habit might be 
formed which in the end would be dis- 
astrous. He has most wisely avoided 
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indulgence in opiates, alcoholics or to- 
bacco. 

By his temperate and careful mode of 
living, although, as the dates show, he 
has passed his “‘ three score years and 
ten,” yet it may be said with almost 
literal accuracy, his age i®not dimmed 
and his natural (accustomed) force is 
not abated. Such preservation under 
such circumstances is again phenome- 
nal. His physical infirmity and suffer- 
ing have not made him misanthropic, 
and his study and observation of sec- 
ondary causes in nature have not ob- 
scured his perception or prevented his 
acknowledgement of the Great First 
Cause, which has established the laws 
governing all. His religious faith, 
though not obtrusive, is not concealed, 
and his church relations have, from an 
early period of his life, been maintained. 

Dr. Ford’s scientific attainments and 
his skill as a teacher have not been 
without recognition from honor confer- 
ring institutions. In 1859 he received 
the degree of A. M. from Middleberry 
college, and a few years ago the honor- 
ary degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
him by the institution that knew him 
best—the University of Michigan. 

The privilege of bearing this testimony 
to the character and labors of an asso- 
ciate and friend has been but “a labor 
of love,’ and will be received as the 
simple truth by those who know the 
subject of this sketch. 


HENRY SIMMONS FRIEZE. 


The subject of this sketch, Henry 
Simmons Frieze, at the present time 
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professor of the Latin Language and Lit- 
erature and dean of the faculty of Liter- 
ature, Science and the Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1817. He was the fourth of 


eight children of Jacob Frieze and 
Betsey Slade Frieze, six of whom are still 
living. His father was the son of Wil- 
liam Frieze, a shipbuilder of Newbury, 
now Newburyport, who transferred his 
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business at the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary war to Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Jacob, the youngest of his children, 
engaged at an early age in the business 
of pump and block-making, and was 


well established in this calling when his 
son Henry was born. The father was 
still young, very gifted and full of relig- 
ious enthusiasm. He had a few years 
earlier become acquainted with John 
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__ Murray, the eloquent apostle of Univer- 
salismynd had been easiiy persuaded 
to withdraw from the "Baptist..com- 
munion, in which he had been brought 
up, and to join the new sect. “After a 
brief preparation, he now gave up his 
trade and devoted himself to preaching 
the new doctrine. His wife heartily 
embraced the same religious views, and 
both continued firm in the belief and 
support of them to the end of life. 
But, though he became a very able and 
conspicuous minister of this faith, the 
want of a sufficient support, and the 
necessity of providing for a large fam- 
ily, compelled him, after a few years, to 
relinquish the work of preaching and 
to connect himself with the newspaper 
press, for which he was not less fitted 
than for public speaking. 


Henry received his early education 
in the common schools of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, where his father was in 
charge of the Universalist church from 


1827 to 1830. At the age of thirteen, 
however, he was obliged to ieave school 
to help support the family—acting as a 
shop-boy in a hardware store in Paw- 
tucket, and afterwards in a boot and 
shoe store in Providence, where the 
family finally settled in 1832. While 
thus employed he also earned an addi- 
tional salary by playing the organ, at 
first in the Congregational church in 
Pawtucket and then in St. John’s church, 
Providence. He had taken up the study 
of the organ while still a boy in school 
in order to fill the place or organist in 
his father’s church. And, in fact, his 
attention to music took away very much 
from his value as a clerk; so that, at 
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last, Mr. Shephard Kingsley, his em- 
ployer in the boot and shoe business, a 
very benevolent, Christian gentleman, 
after much forbearance, was obliged to 
say to him, not altogether with disin- 
terested motives,that he would be likely 
to succeed much better and do much 
more good to the world as a musician 
than as a shop-boy. Accordingly, at 
the age of sixteen, he accepted the posi- 
tion of organist in Zion church, New- 
port, and engaged in teaching music. 
Here, when eighteen years old, he com- 
menced his preparation for college. 
His preparatory studies were pursued 
under the instruction of the Hon. 
Joseph Joslin of Newport. They were 
completed in the brief period of one 
year, with the additional disadvantage 
of having had no opportunity for study 
in school since the age of thirteen. 
Of course, his examination for entrance 
to Brown university was quite imper- 
perfect and he was conditioned in Latin. 
The faculty, however, at the end of the 
first term, cancelled the “ condition,” 
and he was.informed, in kind words, by 
Secretary, afterwards President Cas- 
well, that it was thought better for him 
not to be encumbered with any more work 
on the preparatory Latin. Brown uni- 
versity was at this time under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Francis Wayland, sup- 
ported by an able corps of professors, 
among whom were Alexis Caswell, Ho- 
ratio B. Hackett, George Ide Chace and 
William Gammell, all widely known as 
distinguished teachers and as eminent 
contributors to the literature of philos- 
ophy, science and criticism. On re- 
turning to Providence to enter the uni- 
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versity, Henry resumed his former posi- 
tion as organist in St. John’s church. 
This office he held with little interrup- 
tion during his subsequent residence in 
that city. 

He graduated as valedictorian of his 
class in 1841. From that time to 1845 
he was employed as instructor in the 
university, and then, for nine years, as 
Latin principal in the university gram- 
mar school. In 1854 he severed his 
connection with that school to accept 
the chair of Latin Language and Litera- 


————_ —— 
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studies have acquired in the courses of 
instruction in. the institution. 

In teaching the classics it has always 
been his aim to bring the student to the 
clearest possible apprehension of the 
author’s meaning, and to a just appreci- 
ation of his literary worth. Exact 
grammatical knowledge he has encour- 
uged as a means to this end, but not as 
in itself an end. He started off in this 
work with a feeling of strong repugnance 
to the method, too generally prevalent, 
of making all classical literature, during 


= 
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ture in the University of Michigan, 
the chair which, as before noted, he still 
retains. 

The University was fortunate that at 
so early a period of its history it secured 
the services of so accomplished a class- 
ical scholar and so successful a teacher 
as Professor Frieze. To him the friends 
of classical education, in a large meas- 
ure, owe a permanent debt of gratitude 
for the prominence which classical 


the whole collegiate course, a means of 
illustrating and impressing grammat- 
ical forms, and the rules of syntax. 
Cicero, Livy, Horace, Tacitus, Juvenal, 
and the rest, were too generally used as 
vehicles for dumping into the minds of 
youth the usage of cases and moods. 
Without underrating the importance 
of careful and minute teaching of the 
grammar at the proper time and to the 
proper extent, he has always treated it 
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as of the nature of necessary elementary 
preparation, to give place entirely, when 
once accomplished, to the grand object 
which should be always kept in view, 
the study of authors as such, in their in- 
dividuality, in their thought, in the 
material, the substance, and the literary 
form, which have given them their place 
in the world’s literature. 

In 1855 Professor Frieze made a visit 
to Europe, with leave of absence for one 
year, partly for the opportunity of 
attending leciures in foreign universities, 
and partly for travel and sight-seeing, 
and especially for the study of the an- 
tiquities of Rome. He was authorized 


to purchase casts and pictures for the 
illustration of classical and historical 
studies, selecting such ohjects in these 
purchases as would be available also for 
the beginning of an art museum. 


An- 
other commission was entrusted to him 
by the medical faculty of the university : 
this was an inquiry into the standing of 
the Homceopathic School of Medicine in 
European universities. This object was 
accomplished by visiting some of the 
universities and by corresponding with 
some of the medical professors in others; 
and a summary of the information thus 
obtained was embodied ina brief report 
published by the medical faculty in 
the Peninsular Journal of Medicine in 
1856. 

On the resignation of President Haven 
in 1869, Professor Frieze was appointed 
acting-president of the university, hold- 
ing the position without relinquishing 
his professorship, until the accession of 
President Angell, in 1871. During that 
period women were admitted to the in- 
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stitution, having all the privileges ac- 
corded them that were enjoyed by men. 
We cannot forbear giving at this point, 
an extract from Dr. Frieze’s annual 
report for 1871, to the regents, touching 
this matter: ‘‘ By virtue of the resolu- 
tion of the board [of regents],”’ says the 
acting president, “‘opening the university 
to women, one young lady was admitted 
to the academic department at the close 
of the first semester of the last year. 
At the beginning of the present year 
women were received for the first time 
into all the departments of the institu- 
tion. The whole number of female 
students registered is thirty-four, two 
in the law department, eighteen in the 
medical dapartment, and fourteen in the 
department of Literature, Science, the 
Arts, the latter being distributed as fol- 
lows :. three in the classical course, five 
in the Latin’scientific, one in the scien- 
tific, two in selected studies, and three 
in the course of pharmacy. One has 
already graduated in law, one in med- 
icine, and two in pharmacy.’”’ Such 
were the beginnings of this “innovation” 
in the University of Michigan. That 
the outcome of this “‘new movement” 
has been a grand success—exceeding 
the expectations of the most sanguine— 
every one knows. When, in the civil- 
ized world, women shall everywhere be 
admitted to the higher institutions of 
learning with every privilege accorded 
to men, another “relic of barbarism” 
will have passed away. 

The first important addition to the gen- 
eral library of the university, by private 
liberality, was made during this admin- 
istration of Dr. Frieze—the gift of the 
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Rau library, by Philo Parsons of De- 
troit ; also the first large appropriation 
for the university by the legislature. 
But his crowning work was his propos- 
ing the system of visitation or inspec- 
tion, by which an official and vital con- 
nection has been established between 
the university and the high schools of 
the state. The result of this is, the 
admission yearly of a large number of 
students on diploma from these schools; 
and the right to such admission has 
recently been extended to students in 
schools in other states. 

A second visit to Europe was made 
in 1871 by Dr. Frieze. This time he 
was accompanied by his family, spend- 
ing about a year and a half in southern 
Germany, Italy and Switzerland, and 
six months in France and England. 


Some portion of the time was given to 
literary work, but most of it to travel 


and rest. He returned in the autumn 
1873 to resume his work at the uni- 
versity. 

In 1880 and 1881, while President 
Angell was in China as minister of the 
United States, to negotiate the treaty 
between this government and _ that 
country, Dr. Frieze again served as 
acting president of the university. In 
his last annual report while thus tem- 
porarily at the head of the institution, 
he called attention to the fact that the 
constant tendency to increase the re- 
quirements for admission had made the 
beginning of professional studies much 
later than it was some years ago. He 
argued in favor of abridging the term 
of the collegiate course in order that a 
greater number might be induced to 
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take it before entering the professional 
schools. In accordance with this rec- 
ommendation, it was made possible for 
the best grade of students to complete 
their undergraduate work in less than 
four years. 

As an author, Dr. Frieze takes high 
rank. His first work, Virgil’s A©neid, 
formed an era in Virgilian scholarship. 
But this book he has since supplanted 
with the ‘Complete Works of Virgil,’ 
in a volume first published in 1882. In 
1865, he published an edition of ‘ Quin- 
tilian,’ a second edition of which was 
issued in 1883, and he is now prepar- 
ing a third edition. These books of 
Dr. Frieze’ are ranked among the lead- 
ing editions of classical authors in tse 
at the present day. 

But the work by which Dr. Frieze 
will, hereafter be best known to the 
world at large is one just issted from 
the press of Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington, Londof. It is the 
story of a nineteenth cefitury Floren- 
tine sculptor, Giovanni Dupré. “Who 
was Giovanni Dupré,’ will the Ameri- 
can reader ask? On the front of a 
house in the via San Salvador, in the 
old Tuscan towfi of Siena, he will find 
answer in these words: ‘“ This humble 
abode, in which was born Giovanni 
Dupré, honor of art and of Italy, may 
teach the people what height can be 
reached by the power of genius and of 
will.” And again he will find an 
answer in an inscription on a house 
just above the Fortezza and the grounds 
of the Pitti palace in Florence, which 
bears this translation: “ The munici- 
pality of Florence, in whose council 
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sat Giovanna Dupré, has placed this 
memorial on the house in which for 
twenty years lived the great sculptor, 
glory of Italy and of art, and in which 
he died on the tenth day of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-two.” 

The “ Giovanni Dupré”’ of Dr. Frieze 
is a most interesting and beautiful con- 
tribution to the literature of biography 
and art. The book also contains two 
dialogues on art, from the Italian of 
Atgusto Conti. This splendid mono- 
graph is “ simple in language, chaste in 
expression, straight-forward in narra- 
tion.” ‘ The writer has exemplified one 
of Dupré’s own principles of art—the 
avoiding of all violence and _ ex- 
tremes.”” -The work shows not only 
the elegant, profound sholarship of 
its author, but his steadfast love for all 
‘The 


that is pure and beautiful in art. 
sketch is so well done,’’ says George 
William Curtis, “that it ought to have 


an audience.” And it will have a large 
one. “ The subject is dealt with in a 
manner so appreciative and at the same 
time so just and discriminating,” is the 
language of Mr. Phelps, United States 
minister to England, “ that the author 
transfers to his pages the spirit of Du- 
pré’s genius and the charm of his art.” 

Dr. Frieze has contributed papers to 
various educational and philological 
magazines, and published occasional 
addresses, among these a paper on the 
“Classical Studies Preparatory to Col- 
leges and Universities ;” an address on 
“Ancient and Modern Education ;’”’ one 
on “Art Museums,” published by the 
national board of education; and a 
memorial address on the “Life and 
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Works of Henry Philip Tappan, First 
President of the University of Michi- 
gan.” This memorial address has been 
very extensively read, and is a model 
biographical sketch. Among his most 
important educational papers are his 
“Annual Reports to the Board of Re- 
gents,’’ when acting president of the 
university, in the years before. men- 
tioned. 

The estimation in which Dr. Frieze is 
held as an accomplished teacher and 
ripe scholar may be judged of by the 
honorary degree of LL. D., conferred 
by different institutions of learning up- 
on him—by the Chicago university and 
Kalamazoo college, in 1870; by Brown 
university, in 1882; and by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in 1885. In 1884 
he was elected member of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

The musical acquirements of the sub- 
ject of this sketch have been spoken of. 
Upon the professor’s arrival at Ann 
Arbor, the Episcopal church of St An- 
drews claimed his services in the man- 
agement of the music and choir; and 
though he had intended to give up his 
organ playing on leaving his home in 
the east, the financial condition of the 
young church made it his duty, as he 
conceived, to give it all the aid in his 
power. Thus he became organist again, 
conducting the music of St. Andrews, 
with but little interruption, for about 
twenty years. He fonnd this part 
of his education also available in ac- 
complishing other desirable objects. 
By means of an amateur musical organ- 
ization and its occasional public per- 
formances, a fund was_ established 
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which, aided by contributions from 
other sources, secured the purchase of 
the Nydia of Randolph Rogers for the 
university. This beautiful work, added 
to the casts which he had already ob- 
tained from Europe by means appropri- 
ated by the regents, formed the begin- 
ning of the museum of statuary, which 
Mr. Rogess has now made one of the 
most complete in America by the gift 
of the entire collection of his original 
casts. By his occasional concerts and 


organ recitals, considerable contribu- 


tions have been made to the funds of 
different churches in Ann Arbor for 
the purchase of organs, or the payment 
of debts incurred in their purchase. 
Finally, the musical clubs formed by 
him from time to time culminated in a 
permanent association, incorporated as 
the “University Musical Society,” 
which is now accomplishing a good 
work in musical science and art through 
its two grand departments: the ‘‘ Ann 
Arbor Music School,” and the ‘Choral 
Union.”” While the first is producing 
pianists and singers of the first class, 
the other is cultivating a correct musi- 
cal taste by the public performance of 
the works of great composers. 

Dr. Frieze} was married in 1849, to 
Miss Anna Brownell Roffee, daughter 
of Caleb Roffee, deceased, of Provi- 
dence. Of this union, there are two 
children living—both daughters. 


GEORGE EDWARD FROTHINGHAM. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, April 21, 
1836. His early education wasobtained 
at Andover and other New England 
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academies. In all of the schools which 
he attended, he took a prominent posi- 
tion as a scholar, and secured from that 
famous and exacting educator, Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Taylor, a most flattering testi- 
monial as to his ability and success 
while a student at Andover. After 
teaching a few years, he began the study 
of medicine with the eminent New 
England surgeon and physician, Wil- 
liam Warren Greene. He graduated 
from the medical department of the 
University of Michigan in the spring of 
1864, standing among the very first in 
his class, and settled at North Becket, 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts. 

In the fall of 1867, Dr. Frothingham 
removed to Ann Arbor, to assume his 
duties as demonstrator of anatomy and 
prosector of surgery in the university, 
to which chair he had previously been 
appointed, his preceptor having received 
the appointment of professor of surgery 
in the same institution, at the same 
time. 

There was, at that period, no efficient 
law in the state for supplying medical 
colleges with anatomical material so nec- 
essary for the education of students, 
and the proper qualification of physi- 
cians to practice medicine and surgery. 
The university was, as a consequence, 
compelled to procure such material 
from various sources and through agents, 
as is necessary in many other states at 
the present time. Seeing the numerous 
violations of law and outrages upon the 
feelings of friends to which such a source 
of supply must occasionally lead, Dr. 
Frothingham set himself at work to se- 
cure, from the legislature, some efficient 
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law by which the supply should be 
legally furnished, and from ‘a class of 
people from which it could be drawn 
with the least violation of the feelings 
of friends. Besides laboring from year 
to year with different legislative com- 
mittees having this matter under con- 
sideration, he was, during Governor 
Croswell’s administration, granted the 
privilege of presenting the necessity of 
such a law to.a meeting of the two 
houses, at an evening session. He pre- 
sented the matter in a manner not usu- 
ally adopted, 
and the tenor of 
his argument 
may be inferred 
from the pub- 
lished reply to 
that part of the 


message of Gov- 
ernor Begole, 
which called for 


a repeal of the § 
law, and from j 
which we quote 
liberally, as we 
have no doubt 
it will convince 
some of our 
readers of the “ cruelty of sentimental- 
ism,” which the doctor styles this op- 
position to dissection. 
Dr. Frothingham replied to Governor 
Begole as follows : 

It is true, as he says, that, in the hour of bereave- 
ment, human sympathy finds its expression in floral 
tributes to deck the dear remains, and it is also true 
that if the desires of the bereaved could be granted, 
those remains would never be mutilated, suffer 


change, or be hidden from their gaze. There would 
be no cold grave opened to receive them, nor would 
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the hearts of friends be distressed in their hour of 
bereavement by the signs of decomposition, which 
render repulsive a form they once clasped to their 
bosoms, or by the thought that the body of one they 
loved is soon to be a mass of putrefaction and a food 
for worms. How repugnant the thought, and yet 
how stern is the reality. We can hardly reconcile 
ourselves to the fact, but a fact it is, that He who is 
the giver of every good, the kind and merciful one, 
has rendered it necessary that the hearse ‘‘ bearing 
the coffin-shaped box” shall ‘‘stop at the door” and 
claim that loved form, and bear it away as food for 
the worms. With the soul of the loved one we may 
yet commune, but from the body we must be separ- 
ated forever. ‘ Dust thou art,and unto dust shalt 
thou return" is the fiat of Him who gave it to us, 
and in the great economy of nature, it is separated 
atom from atom, it 
grows in the blades 
of grass, in the nod- 
ding flowers, the 
fruits of trees, and 
supplies the wants 
and contributes to 
the happiness of the 
living. And it is 
better so. He who 
wou.d find consola- 
tion for the departure 
f of the spirit, must 
also be reconciled to 
this disposition of the 
body, and he who is 
willing to yield his 
& spirit to him who 
gave it, should leave 
his body for such use 
asa wise and benef- 
icent providence may 
direct. 

From whatever source our horror of dissection had 
its origin, it was not from a study of nature or from 
a contemplation of the dealings of God with man. 
Nor is this superstitious dread of dissection and 
prejudiced opposition to it, any evidence either of 
piety or humanity. On the contrary, it is an evi- 
dence of barbarism and cruelty, well exemplified by 
the character of the Roman people, who so delighted 
in the flow of blood that exhibitions of human butch- 
ery constituted their daily diversions, and yet, with 
such horror did they regard dissection, that it was a 
crime to examine the anatomy of a human body, 
even those that had been dragged from the arena and 








abandoned to the birds of prey. No anatomist arose 
from among their number, not a single human skel- 
eton could be found in all Rome. Galen advised his 
students to go to Alexandria, where the professors, 
he said, would place before them ahuman skeleton, 
a thing their sentimental but cruel countrymen de- 
niedthem. If a foreign physician, who happened to 
be inthe service of the emperor, or one of his gen- 
erals, desired to dissect any part of the human body, 
he had to steal and carry off in the night some por- 
tion of a body they had abandoned.as a food for the 
vultures. Nordidthe students at Alexandria long 
enjoy these humane pursuits, that fitted them to suc- 
cor the distressed, for the beneficent pursuit of med- 
icine and the practice of dissection, instituted under 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and participated 
in by the princes of the family of Lagidee, were abol- 
ished by Roman domination, as is threatened in this 
state by Democratic Greenback rule. 

History repeats itself, and in the great state of 
Pennsylvania we have recently seen men punished 
at Philadelphia for securing bodies for dissection, 
while at Harrisburgh they have been left as 
food for dogs, who dragged portions of them from 
their half-covered graves to the neighboring farm 
houses, The men who securéd the bodies for dis- 
section were denounced as ghouls by the public. 
The people who abandoned them as food for the 
dogs received no censure! Are we really much better 
than the old Rotnans were? But what isthe real 
humanity in this matter? What would we think of 
a mother who would sit mourning by the body of a 
dead child while a living one was crying with distress 
and apealing to her for the aid which she only could 
give? What shall we think of the humanity of a 
community that allows an unnatural superstition, or 
wish once held by one that is dead, to prevent them 
from cultivating an art necessary to relieve the dis- 
tress of the living ? 

‘* How shall we obtain a knowledge of anatomy ?” 
asked a physician of an officer who had denied him 
the body of a criminal which the law permitted to 
be delivered for dissection. ‘‘Oh dissect your 
friends,” was the reply. ‘‘So I will,” said the phy- 
sician, ‘‘ when I practice and bestow my skill only 
on my friends. I will deem it a benéticent duty to 
dissect a dead friend to get knowledge to relieve the 
sufferings of a living one. .I would deem it a 
humane duty to dissect my dead child, even, if it 
was the only way I could get knowledge to relieve 
the sufferings or save the life of my living child, 
But when asked to relicye one of your friends or 
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one of your children by knowledge only ‘to be ob- 
tained by dissection, I have'a right to ask for the 
bodies of your dead friends and your dead children 
for that purpose. You have no right to confine my 
dissections to the bodies of my personal friénds 
unless I confine my ministrations also to them.” 
Who can deny the justice of the position? The 
subject divested of all false-sentiment resolves itself 
into the following questions : 

First, Are dissections necessary to acquire know- 
lenge to relieve suffering and preserve life? 

Second, What bodies can be taken for the purpose 
with the least violation of the feelings of the living? 

Third. Whatisthe duty of the state in the mat- 
ter? 

No intelligent person at the present day will detiy 
the necessity of a knowledge of practical anatomy on 
the part of aphysician, or will deny that alamentable 
ignorance of it impairs the efficency of many medi- 
cal men to actin many of the emergencies that arise 
in practice and involve the question of life and 
happiness. Weonce knew an instance where an 
only child died when it might have been saved 
had the attending physician been possessed of a 
knowledge of anatomy he might have had if the 
facilities for acquiring it had been furnished ‘in his 
student'days. Dr. Thomas tells ‘us in one of his 
works that before undertaking one of his brilliant 
and successful operations, whereby a young mother 
was saved froin an inevitable death and restored ‘in 
health to her husband and child, that he thought he 
would first make the incisions upon a single cadaver, 
feeling sure that he could inake them with accuracy. 
He says; ‘* Thedifficulty which I met with in this 
attempt induced me to practice the procedure upon 
seven other dead bodies before I felt willing to 
attempt it upon the living.” There are rash spirits 
not thus deterred, who cut when opportunity is 
offered, and learn their anatomy upon living bodies 
since they are debarred from learning it upon the 
dead. Is hea humanitarian who, out of regard toa 
false sentiment against dissection, would deny to 
those suffering from many ailments the only hope 
of relief? Would he not rather seek to compel phy- 
sicians to cultivate this skill by dissecting dead 
bodies before attempting to operate upon the living? 
Would he not also seek to supply them with the 
material? Which is the true humanity, that which 
would utilize the dead or that which would sacrifice 
the living ? 

The second question as to what bodies can be 
taken for the purpose with the least violation of the 
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feelings of the living, is one perhaps more difficult to 
settle. In strict justice, no class of people who avail 
themselves of the benefits derived from dissection 
can refuse their bodies for the purpose when required. 
Men who submit their bodies to the knife when 
living ought not to be made miserable at the pros- 
pects of its occurrence after death. Nor should men 
who stand by their friends and urge them to submit 
to amputations and other operations, be horrified at 
the thought that the knife should enter their flesh 
when the muscles have ceased to quiver and the 
merves ceased to feel. But admitting that the 
prejudice which exists cannot be overcome, who 
then can be taken most properly? One who has 
numerous friends, or one who has fewest? One who 
has lived an exemplary life, and dying leaves the 
world richer and society elevated by the example of 
his life, or one who, by a life of idleness and vice, 
has made society worse by his existence, and dies 
indebted to it both for the injury done it by his evil 
conduct and the burden of his support. He, too, 


has, by public charity, been furnished with a physi- 
cian’s services and has accepted the benefits of a 
knowledge derived from dissecting others who have 
preceded him. Why should he be exempt from con- 
tributing to maintain that knowledge for the benefit 
of those who come after him? He has fewest friends 
whose feelings would suffer on account of it, and if 


the bodies of any class can properly be taken 
for the common good, then surely; those of this 
class can be. 

There is no need of taking the bodies of any of 
those who, with ‘‘souls sublime,’ have felt the in- 
fluence of malignant star, and waged with fortune an 
eternal war,” nor has the operation of the present 
law included this class. The bodies of such have 
been restored to their friends when asked for with 
any reasonable show of good faith in professions 
of repugnance at the thought of their being dissected- 
Thereare enough for the purpose mentioned who, 
by their misspent and evil lives, have cursed so- 
ciety while alive, and whose bodies may justly 
be claimed if they can serve a useful purpose after 
death. 

But even the worthy poor can*claim no exemption 
by reason of poverty. They should exercise the 
game benevolent spirit that has led society to sup- 

them in comfort during their last days, in- 
stead of abandoning them as a barbarous people 
often do. If they are really worthy the charity that 
has thus been extended to them, including as it 
does the gratuitous ministrations of physicians who 


require this means of acquiring knowledge, they 
will not so selfishly object to contributing what they 
can to the common stock of knowledge necessary to 
relieve those who in the future may fill thei: places. 
Money they cannot contribute, their bodies after 
death they may bestow. Should they beexempt be- 
cause of poverty and the rich be dissected for their 
benefit ? 

" We once knew a man whose life of vice alienated 


“all his friends, whose only brother would not give 


him shelter or speak to him, who perished like a 
dog by the roadside and was buried at public ex- 
pense. A resurrectionist secured his body and sold 
it for dissection. Then the man who would not 
give his brother food or shelter while living spent 


_his money freely to prosecute the resurrectionist. 


We have no sympathy for such. humanity. 

The last question to be considered is what is the 
duty of the state in the matter? It is the duty of the 
State to protect the lives of its citizens. It has the 
right to sacrifice the feelings and interests of the few 
for the good of the many. It levies taxes and orders 
drafts in time of war and sends men to face danger 
and death, even, to preserve the state from destruc- 
tion and the homes of the people from invasion. It 
is the duty of the state to protect, so far as it can, 
its people from the invasion of disease, and to afford 
every facilty for acquiring knowledge and skill for 
the relief of diseases. Among these means of acquir- 
ing necessary knowledge for that purpose dissection 
of dead bodies is recognized. 

The laws of the state demand a knowledge of prac- 
tical anatomy on the part of the physician. If in 
an operation, a patient is killed by reason of his ig- 
norance of anatomy and consequent want of skill, 
the physician may be convicted of manslaughter and 
punished by imprisonment. Through all these 
years, until the act of the last legislature, this state 
has presented the anomaly of exacting under penalty 
a practical knowledge of anatomy, and of making it 
a crime to obtain the means to acquire the knowl- 
edge. Physicians have in thisrespect been subjected 
to an injustice and oppression that no other class of 
people were ever asked to submit to, and which no 
other class would have submitted to. What would 
have been the commotion if clergymen had by law 
been punished for ignorance of the scripture and yet 
debarred from obtaining a Bible except by stealing 
it, and had been punished with unusual rigor for this 
kind of stealing? Judging from the past, these men, 
though men of peace, would have called upon their 
friends to defend them from the injustice, and civil 





‘vers have been inaugurated to resist slighter oppres- 
sions. Through all this time physicians have pur- 
sued their calling, quietly submitting to this injustice, 
risking their lives and liberty to secure the means to 
qualify themselves for the duties of their calling. 
Volumes might be written showing their devotion to 
their duties and their Christian forbearance with the 
ignorant people that have abused them. We will 
mention only one. 

Two physicians, father. and son, studied and la- 
bored together in the pursuit of their profession. 
They were earnest, conscientious men, and spared 
no pains to fit themselves for the duties of their call- 
ing. They were celebrated surgeons and prepared 
themselves by work upon the cadaver before under- 
taking any ,difficult operation. On one occasion 
such preparation was needed and no dead body could 
be legally obtained, and no person could be induced 
to procure one. The two, father and son, repaired 
to a potter's field to exhume for themselves the body 
ofan outcast. This field having been visited for 
like purpose before, the authorities had ordered a 
watch set, and as these physicians were about to com- 
mence work, they were fired upon and the young man 
was seriously wounded. He suffered in silence from 
the effect of that wound to the day of his death, and 
life was made miserable by his suffering. He could 
never mention the cause, for to reveal it was to incur 
further abuse and injury. Most men would have 
been embittered by such treatment from those for 
whom they labored and would have abandoned a 
pursuit attended with such danger and rewarded by 
such injustice. But such was not his character. He 
pursued faithfully his calling to the end of his life, and 
when his will was read his body was directed to be 
given for dissection for the benefit of science and 
especially to overcome the vulgar prejudice against 
practical anatomy from the effect of which he had 
so greatly suffered. Such forbearance and for- 
giveness as he manifested, and as has been man- 
ifested by other members of the medical profession 
under similar circumstances, have constituted some of 
the noblest examples of thatspirit inculcated by Him, 
who from the cross looked up and cried, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.”* 


As a teacher, Dr. Frothingham always 
endeavors to excite the students’ en- 
thusiasm in the fundamental branches 

* George E. Frothingham, on ‘‘ The: Cruelty of 
Sentimentalism," in an editorial in the Ann Arbor 
Register, January 17, 1883, 
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of medicine and exhorts them to refrain 
from spending much of their time in 
attending clinics until they have ac- 
quired a knowledge necessary to com- 
prehend the treatment of disease and 
the steps of surgical operations. “It is 
true,’”’ are the doctor’s words, “the 
student ought to see something of dis- 
ease; but, until he has thoroughly 
studied his anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istry and materia medica, very little of 
his time should be occupied in this way, 
or it will certainly interfere with his 
progress in these branches and prevent 
his rising to that thorough knowledge of 
disease and its treatment that can only 
be obtained through their aid. These 
branches can only be acquired by hard 
methodical study and should, during 
their pursuit, receive the undivided at- 
tention of the student. A thorough 
knowledge of them is as essential to the 
comprehension of clinical instruction 
as the knowledge of algebra, geometry, 
trigonometry and conic sections is to 
the study of astronomy.”* 

It is due to such teaching as that just 
described, on part of Dr. Frothingham 
and other members of the medical fac- 
ulty of the university, that their gradu- 
ates have gone forth grounded in those 
principles which enable them to solve 
those therapeutic problems presented in 
active practice and become eminent 
wherever, they have located ; especially 
did it secure from the different examin- 
ing boards during the war, the most 
flattering tributes to their qualifications. 

When Dr. Frothingham entered upon 





*George E. Frothingham, M. D., in Michigan 
University Medical Journal, Vol. I, p. 6r9. 



































his duties in the medical department of 
the University of Michigan, there was no 
separate ophthalmic clinic and no separ- 
ate lectures on diseases of the eye were 
given to the students, this branch being 
included in general surgery, as was the 
custom in the early organization of med- 
ical colleges, but had been abandoned 
by all progressive medica! schools. In 
them ophthalmology had been estab- 
lished as a separate chair. The Miami 
medical college was the first to lead in 
this advance movement, by appointing 
in 1860, Dr. Elkanah Williams to the 
chair of ophthalmology. Dr. C. R. 
Agnew of New York City was, nine 
years after, appointed to a similar posi- 
tion in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in which he had voluntarily 
commenced clinical teaching in this 
branch three years previous. 

Seeing the incompleteness of the 
medical department of the university 
without such a special chair, Dr. Froth- 
ingham began to do work in this line 
soon after his connection with the de- 
partment ; and, in 1870, was appointed 
professor of ophthalmology by the re- 
_ gents, having demonstrated the neces- 
sity for such chair and his ability to 
perform its duties. The wisdom of the 
regents has been proven by the popu- 
larity of this department, which has 
grown from a small beginning to one of 
the most important ophthalmic clinics 
in the country, and at present oc- 
cupies the students’ time for about three 
hours a week during nine months of the 
year. 

Dr. Frothingham is one of those who, 
like Dr. Williams of Cincinnati and Dr. 
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Agnew of New York, has laid a founda- 
tion for as pecial practice by some years 
of practical training in general medi- 
cine and surgery. By referring to a 
biographical notice in the ‘ History of 
Washtenaw County, Michigan,’ we find 
that he became noted as a general sur- 
geon before he began to limit his prac- 
tice to his chosen branch. In the course 
of his practice the doctor had per- 
formed many important operations, one 
of which received notable mention in the 
address on surgery in the International 
Medical congress, which met in Phila- 
delphia, in 1876, and also in an article 
presented by Dr. Van Buren of New 
York at the same meeting, and was 
specially mentioned as one of the most 
creditable achievements of the past 
century of American surgery.* 

Dr. Frothingham has not only served 
the medical department of the univer- 
sity faithfully and efficiently asa teacher, 
and added to its reputation by his abil- 
ity and the justly-deserved eminence he 
has attained in his special field, but has 
also been one of its active defenders 
against its enemies, and especially 
against the attack made upon it by 
reason of the establishment of the Col- 
lege of Homeopathy, and the permis- 
sion given to homeopathic students to 
attend some of the lectures given in the 
department of medicine and surgery ; 
this was claimed by some to be a con- 
tamination of that department, and that 
the teachers there had violated the code 
of medical ethics by not resigning in a 
body. Dr. Frothingham was the first 





* See ‘Transactions International Medical Con- 
gress for 1876,’ pp. 79, 570 











to defend the position taken by the 
faculty, on ethical grounds, and to show 
that they were not only not violating 
ethics but that, by teaching true 
science to all who desired to listen to 
their lectures, they were only comply- 
ing with the most sacred principles of 
the American code, and so long as they 
did not recommend the adherents of 
exclusive dogmas for graduation as 
practitioners of medicine, they were not 
doing harm but only good by such 
teachings. ; 

In reply to a resolution offered in the 
State Medical Society of Michigan, 
which implied a censure of this course, 
Dr. Frothingham was outspoken and 
emphatic. ‘The university authorities,” 
said he, “had not called upon the med- 
ical faculty to associate or affiliate in 
any way with homeopathy, nor had it 
placed any restrictions whatever upon 
discussions or interdicted in the slightest 
degree a dignified opposition to all 
medical errors. Under these circum- 
stances the faculty could not have re- 
signed without disgracing themselves 
and casting a stigma upon medical 
ethics. All that the faculty had been 
asked or expected to do was to teach 
what they regarded to be true science, 
and to teach this to all who came to the 
university.” 

“One of the greatest philosophers,” 
continued the doctor, “of modern times 
had declared that ‘the only antidote for 
superstition is knowledge.’ The history 
of the world shows nothing plainer than 
that no great error was ever completely 
overcome, nothing more than replaced 
by another error, until the truth, which 
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was its antidote, had been discovered 
and dissimenated. The absurd theory 
of Cosmos was never overthrown until, 
by the circumnavigation of the globe; 
the earth was shown to be round. 
Neither could we expect to reform those 
wha honestly believe in homceopathy by 
any method other than by showing 
them how patiently to interrogate nature 
and learn by what laws she is governed, 
instead of dictating laws to her as they 
now do. Are we a trades’ union that 
we shall put a patent upon knowledge 
calculated to reform error and relieve 
human distress? Shall we—dare we— 
proclaim to the world that we have 
secured a patent for our knowledge and 
skill, and say: ‘die all ye who are de- 
luded, we have the knowledge to save 
you, but it is our stock in trade and it 
is unlawful to reveal it except to the 
elect ?’ 

“ Need I but drag this hideous ethical 
monster before you to excite your dis- 
gust? Before no civilized people can 
you sustain such a position as this reso- 
lution embodies; but pass it, and if 
you can bear the infamy I can bear 
your censure.” * 

The subject thus ably discussed (we 
have given but a brief extract from Dr. 
Frothingham’s argument) was taken 
into consideration by the American 
Medical association with the result of 
sustaining the position just outlined. 

Dr. Frothingham has also vigorously 
defended the principle of state education 
in medicine. “It is objected,” says he, 
“that teaching medicine is teaching a 





* Transactions State Medical society, 1876, Series 
IV. Vol. VI, p. 385. 








profession, and that the state has no 
more right to prepare men for the 
medical profession than to prepare 
men for other trades, that the state 
should teach a man the carpenter’s 
trade, should he desire it, on the 
same principle. Well, this is what we 
understand the state does do, practically, 
when it teaches the principles of me- 
chanics and the other sciences that 
underlie the practice of all the arts and 
trades. If we exclude medicine, where 
shall be stop? Shall the state teach 
astronomy and fit men for positions as 
astronomers? Shall it teach engineer- 
ing and surveying—both useful trades ? 
Shall it teach the languages and fit men 
for the ministry, or to write books, edit 
newspapers, and follow various other 
professional pursuits? Shall it teach 
arithmetic and bookkeeping and fit men 
_ for accountants? Shall it teach writing 
and fit men for copyists and clerks? 
Shall it support Normal schools, and fit 
any one for the work of teaching ? Shall 
it teach the arts of spelling, punctuation 
and use of capitals, and thus fit one 
for a position as proof-reader? It is 
claimed that these are rudiments of 
knowledge of daily use in every calling 
of life. Is there any knowledge more 
necessary, or more frequently needed for 
use in every calling of life than those 
medical sciences which make us ac- 
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quainted with the laws by which we live 
and move and have our being ?”* 

Dr. Frothingham has been constantly 
engaged in teaching and in active prac- 
tice, and has had little time for literary 
work; but his pen, notwithstanding 
this fact, has not been idle, as his 
numerous contributions to medical jour- 
nals and as his published lectures suffi- 
ciently show. For three years he was 
one of the editors of the Michigan Uni- 
versity Medical Journal, and during 
that time wrote many of its editorial 
articles and made numerous other con- 
tributions to its pages. He has also 
written for several other journals, and 
was, for some time, editor and proprie- 
tor of the Ann Arbor Register—one of 
the prominent papers of the state, which 
he brought out in its present enlarged 
form and established on its present basis. 
Among the more important published 
lectures of the doctor are those on 
Purulent Ophthalmia, in 1872; on Pre- 
éminence of Medical Studies, in 1875 ; 
on Sympathetic Ophthalmia, in 1876 ; 
and Lectures on Cataract, in 1880. 


C. W. BuTTERFIELD. 





* The reader will find Dr. Frothingham’s full 
argument on this interesting subject in a lecture on 
the Code of Medical Ethics, delivered before the Stu- _ 
dents’ Medical Social Science association, December 
15, 1885. 
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THE FATHER OF WATERS, 


O mighty river of a mighty land, 

Whence came th’ inspiring dream that gave thee 

What bo oe power, vague and vast, 

That brought thee forth upon the earth’s broad 
bosom? 

The rippling rhythm of thy laughing waves, 

Was not its birth the fountain of sweet echoes? 


And now pale Memory all sphinx-like sits, 

No response lingers on her marble lips ; 

Her sister, Romance, the sibylline maid, 
Though like the other, speechless, waves her wand, 
Unsealing echoes of the buried time, 

All weird and mystic, such as Memnon gave. 
She tells of these glad waves slumb'’ring in peace 
When war's red-handed host o’erran the world, 
Its history but as a troublous dream, 

While poured thy mighty waters onward still, 
By sea tides charmed as they by Dian’s beams, 
When by the sun-god lured unto the sky; 

And when the storm king rode upon the clouds, 
Startling the ether with his lambent flash, 

The heavens kissed thee, bending sweetly down, 
And pouring tears of joy upon thy bosom. 


The mighty Phoebus in his tireless round, 
Attended by the charioteers of Heaven, 
Looks down upon no other like to thee— 

By Odin’s palaces a silv’ry thread. 

Wid'’ning and deep'ning toward tropic skies, 
Till mighty navies ride upon thy bosom. 
The northern breeze’s diapason high, 

Its music such as nerved the vikings old, 
Thy symbol the undaunted bird of Jove, 
Now quivering to cleave the upper air 

And dash the clouds aside with his strong 
Now nestling pinions, down with the o’erweary winds 


That sigh themselves to sleep amid the pines. 

Thou tak’st thy way far through a summer land 
Where zephyrs, caroling with quaint minstrelsy, 
Breathe out their lives amid magnolian blooms, 
Their glad strains by the free wild mockbirds caught, 
And given back to air in rhythmic echoes. 


Not in vainglory as the king of old, 

Who bade the breakers of the mighty main 

Stay their resistless, all-encircling sway, 

Does man go forth upon thy seething breast, 

But filled with wondering rapture and mute awe. 
Thy argosies, with pulses born of flame, 

Winging their queenly fiight, would fain beat time 
Unto thy mighty numbers, but full soon 

Their ruins lie all crumbling by thy shores, 
Whilst thou, eternized wonder, rollest on. 


Another delta blooms where Nilus leaps; - 

No lethal glories hast thou like to hers, 

No olden temples, no cloud-piercing tombs, 

But thou thro’ mighty empires hast thy course, 
Linking them all in lasting brotherhood. 

Lands swarming with a race of hardy men, 
Against whom earth’s proudest embattled host, 
Like Rome's, or Macedon’s, might vainly beat. 
But brightest of thy myriad glories ; 

Better than thy corn and wine ; lovelier 

Than all the pictured sunsets of thy crest ; 
Sweeter than thy glorious songbirds’ strains, 

Th’ inspiring thought that thro’ fair Freedom's land 
Thou flowest; that in all thy mighty course : 
No sad-faced slave looks down upon thy waves. 
O vestal queen of Freedom—thou priestess 

And enchantress! We know full well thou ne'er 
Wilt stain thy robe of saintly purity, 


For God is with thee! 
Ray HADDOCE. 
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ALASKA 


THE name comes from Al-ay-ek-sa 
or “ Great Country.” We had no cor- 
rect idea how great a country Alaska 
was until we began to read about it and 
study it up with a view to taking a tour 
there in the summer of 1886. We had 
thought of it as a vast country of moun- 
tains and ice, without much value, and 
bought by the United States through 
Senator Seward’s influence, probably to 
keep it from falling into the hands of 
Great Britain, who had already secured 
so much on this Pacific coast which 
rightly belonged to the United States. 
We rememember well the cry in 1846, 
‘54-40 or fight’? motto, but President 
Polk, through Secretary of State Bu- 
chanan, yielded to Great Britain, and 
gave up to them the whole of Vancou- 
ver’s Island, three hundred miles long, 
and containing eighteen thousand square 
miles, and all from latitude forty degrees 
to fifty-four degrees and forty minutes, 
No doubt the slavery question had 
much to do with the disgraceful yield- 
ing to the unwarranted British claim. 
The south wanted no more free north- 
ern country, for fear of the preponder- 
ance of the north over the south. No 
part of Alaska, therefore, comes any- 
where near the United States. One of 
the chief boundary lines between Alaska 
and the British posessions is a line 
drawn due north from the top of Mount 
Saint Elias to the Polar sea. The 


advantage obtained for England by 
this treaty is incalculable, and was 
largely foreseen by British statesmen at 
the time; and the imbecility of it on 
our part is just beginning to be seen, 
when we have to run through their 
country six or seven hundred miles to 
get to Alaska. One reason, no doubt, 
why Mr. Seward bought Alaska of Rus- 
sia, was because he felt so keenly our 
disgrace. Congressional records prove 
that we claimed to go to the Russian 
possessions, in north latitude fifty-four 
degrees forty minutes, and it was shown 
by maps in the archives of Holland 
that our claim was wellfounded. Great 
Britain, to our great chagrin, has pos- 
session of fine harbors on the Pacific 
coast, and has a great railroad, the 
Canadian Pacific, running from Mon- 
treal to the Pacific, claiming a much 
shorter route to China and Japan and 
competing with our trans-continental 
lines. This deed alone of yielding this 
valuable country to England, without 
cause, was enough to stigmatize Polk’s 
administration forever, and will ever 
remain as a stigma on the name of the 
secretary of state, James Buchanan. 
Alaska contains five hundred and 
eighty thousand square miles, and is 
nearly fifteen times larger than Ohio, 
which has forty thousand square miles, 
and is as large as all the United States 
north of North Carolina, Georgia and 
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Alabama and west of the Mississippi 
river. The main land lies between 
fifty-four degrees forty minutes and 
seventy-one degrees north latitude, and 
between one hundred and thirty degrees 
and one hundred and seventy degrees 
west longitude ; and the western bound- 
ary, according to Russian treaty, is one 
hundred and ninety-three degrees west of 
Greenwich—very near to Asia. Quoddy 
Light, on the east coast of Maine, is in 
latitude forty-four degrees forty-seven 
minutes, longitude sixty-six degrees 
fifty-eight minutes west; San Francisco 
is in latitude thirty-seven degrees forty- 
eight minutes, longitude one hundred 
and twenty-two degrees twenty-six min- 
utes; the Aleutian islands, the most 
western parts of Alaska, are in fifty-three 
degrees north latitude, one hundred 
and eighty-seven and one-half degrees 
west longitude. The western boundary 
of Alaska is, therefore, just about 
as far west of San Francisco as Maine 
is east, or about the centre of the 
United States east and west. The 
extreme length of Alaska, north and 
south, is eleven hundred miles, and its 
extreme breadth eight hundred miles— 
a distance greater, north and south, 
than from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and almost equal in extent, 
east and west, from the same lake to 
the Atlantic ocean. The coast line of 
this country extends twenty-five thou- 
sand miles, being two and one-half more 
than the Atlantic and Pacific coast line 
of the whole United States. 

Peter the Great sent out an exploring 
expedition under the command of Vitus 
Behring, a Danish captain, who began 
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his overland journey in 1725, and not 
until 1741 did he discover Alaska in 
latitude fifty-five degrees, twenty-one 
minutes. Peter the Great died before 
the discovery was made. The great 
Russian Fur company was formed in 
1783, by Siberian merchants, and held 
sway over the country for many years. 
Alexander Baranoff for many years 
ruled the country with an iron hand 
at the head of this great company. 
His history and rough experiences in 
this vast solitude are full of romance 
and are extremely interesting. In 1799 
he came to Sitka, and in 1802 the In- 
dians massacred all the inhabitants. 
Baranoff was absent and escaped. He 
remained thirty years in Alaska, and 
died on his way to Siberia in 1818, 
having been superseded by the com- 
pany at the age of seventy-two. - He 
seems to have been the great leader 
while Russia held Alaska. Alaska was 
purchased, with certain improvements, 
March 30, 1867. After a good deal of 
negotiation and several offers by our 
government to Russia through Secretary 
Seward, Alaska was delivered to the 
United States by the payment of $7,- 
200,000, or less than two cents an acre. 
Secretary Seward, upon being asked 
once what he considered the greatest 
act of his life, replied: ‘“‘The purchase 
of Alaska.” He was derided and 
laughed at at the time, and the purchase 
was called ‘‘ Seward’s folly,’ and many 
considered that for the $7,200,000 we 
had got a vast .country containing 
nothing but mountains and ice. But 
the climate of Sitka in winter is milder 
than New England and in the summer 
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delightfully cool and bracing. The 
effect of the Japanese currents on the 
coast causes the mild temperature. 
The Alaska Commercial company has 
paid nearly as much in royalty to the 
United States, and in rental of the 
islands of St. George and St. Paul, for 
the privilege of catching seals, as was 
paid for the whole of Alaska, and Sec- 
retary Seward is vindicated. The Czar 
of all the Russias no doubt hoped the 
purchase would create a war between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
and he was glad of the opportunity to 
spite England, as he hated her with in- 
tense hatred. 

Congress seems to have neglected 
this country, as not worthy of attention, 
for seventeen years. Soon after the 
purchase, adventurers of all kinds 
poured into the country. Mr. Ban- 
croft says : 

Speculators, politicians, office-holders, tradesmen, 
gamblers and adventurous women flocked to Alaska. 
Stores, saloons and restaurants were speedily opened. 
Squatters claims were put on record. Vacant lots 
were staked out and frame shanties were erected. 
The prices charged for real estate promised very 
speedily to make a total, at Sitka alone, equal to the 
purchase price of the whole territory. 

Some one relates that a log house, 
with the lot, was held at ten thousand 
dollars. At the first charter election 
there were as many candidates as voters. 
The Russians were offered by the Hud- 
son Fur company their passage paid to 
Russia, and all of the better class 
availed themselves of the offer, and five 
years later there was less population 
than when Russia had possession. The 
neglect of congress to provide any form 
of civil government or protection for 
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the inhabitants, checked all progress 
and enterprise and a great collapse 
came and the country was nearly de- 
serted. Since the Northern Pacific rail- 
road has been built and the develop- 
ment of the Puget Sound country, 


- fisheries have been growing and mining 


interests have received attention, and it 
seems as if a new era was about todawn 
upon Alaska, and the steamers in the 
summer are crowded with tourists and 
prospectors — the former to see the 
grandest scenery in the world. 


RESOURCES, MINING, ETC. 


Not until May, 1884, did Alaska have 
a territorial government, and, as the 
provisions could not take immediate 
effect, it added nothing to the devel- 
opment of the mining interests that 
year. The governor and civil officers 
were not appointed until July, 1884, and 
reached the country in September, at 
the close of the mining season. The act 
of congress provides for a governor and 
four commissioners, a district judge, a 
marshal and clerk. The bill creates the 
district of Alaska a land district, and, 
among other things, provides that “the 
laws of the United States, relating to 
mining claims and the right incident 
thereto, shall, from and after the pass- 
age of this act, be in full force and effect 
in said district,” etc. “ Provided, that 
the Indians or other persons in said 
district shall not be disturbed in the 
possession of any lands actually in 
their use or occupation ; also that par- 
ties who have located mines or mineral 
privileges therein, under the United 
States, applicable to the public domain, 
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shall not be disturbed therein, but shall 
be allowed to perfect their title to such 
claims by payment as aforesaid; and 
provided also that the land, not exceed- 
ing six hundred and forty acres, at any 
station now occupied as missionary 
stations among the Indian tribes, in 
said section, with the improvements 
thereon, erected by and for such so- 
cieties, shall be continued in the oc- 
cupancy of the several religious societies 
to which said missionary societies be- 
long, until action by congress. But 
nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to put in force, in said dis- 
trict, the general laws of the United 
States.” Mining matters were at a 
standstill, as it took time for the officers 
to settle the contests and litigation in 
which every piece of property was in- 
volved, and all definite action was post- 
On account of 


poned until last year. 
this unsettled condition of the country, 
mining and other interests have not 
advanced. Governor Kinkead reports : 

The mining interest, in my opinion, bids fair to 


take front rank in value of product. I confidently 
expect that within the next decade the production 
of precious metals in the district will be an im- 
portant factor in the finances of the general gov- 
ernment. 


The question is often asked why the 
mining interests of Alaska remain so 
dormant if they are of any value. We 
have had the country nearly twenty 
years, and it is a sufficient answer that 
the only title to the property of the 
miner recognized was that of force. 
The difficulties attending the success- 
ful prosecution of this industry are 
great. High and precipitous mountains, 
densely covered with timber and chap- 
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parel, fallen and decaying trees, the 
earth covered with mossand vegetation 
to the depth of one or two feet, seem 
almost to forbid the progress of the 
prospector. 

We visited Douglas island, nearly 
opposite Juneau, where we saw in oper- 
ation one of the largest stamp-mills in 
the world. Messrs. Treadwell & Co., 
of San Francisco, have located here a 
plant costing $400,000. Mr. Treadwell 
kindly showed us through his works and 
to his mines, a short distance, where 
one hundred or more Chinese were busy 
at work blasting and picking out the 
gold quartz from the great mountain of 
quartz; it is then run into the top of the 
mill, which is on a level with the tunnel. 
The mill is designed for the reduction 
of gold ore sulphurets and free gold, 
and has one hundred and twenty stamps 
of nine hundred pounds each, with a 
crushing capacity of three hundred and 
sixty tons per day. The ore when it 
comes to the mill goes through the 
grizzles and rock-breakers into the ore 
bins, from which it is drawn out directly 
into the feeders, which feed it into the 
batteries, where it is crushed wet and 
amalgamated for free gold. From the 
mortars the pulp is taken over copper 
plates, where any free gold which may 
escape is amalgamated. Then from the 
copper plates it is taken to and passed 
over the free concentrators, which save 
the sulphurets and the tailings, and 
sluiced off. From the concentrator room 
the sulphurets are taken to chlorination 
works where they are treated for the gold 
which they contain by the chlorine gas, 
and the gold comes out in fifteen thou- 
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sand dollar and eighteen thousand dol- 
lar bricks, which are shipped monthly by 
steamer to the mint in San Francisco. 
About one hundred thousand dollars a 
month is the product. Other companies 
from Boston are arranging to erect mills 
on their valuable mining property on 
Douglasisland. Treadwell & Company 
expect to illuminate their mill with 
powerful electric lights, which will dif- 
fuse sufficient light to enable work to be 
carried on with the same facility in the 
night as in the day time. Douglas 
island is twenty miles in circumferenée, 
and is called a gold island. Mr. Tread- 
well bought the claim of a prospector 
for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Properties already claimed and partly 
developed there aggregate in value 
twice as much as the amount Mr. Sew- 
ard paid fer the whole of Alaska; and 
Douglas island is but one of the eleven 
hundred islands of the archipelago of 
which there are promises of mineral 
wealth. It was eighty-seven. years after 
Vancouver’s surveys before the pros- 
pectors found gold on its shores, but the 
island has retained its old nomemcla- 
ture, and is still Douglas island, as 
Vancouver named it in honor of his 
friend, the Bishop of Salisbury. 

While we were at Juneau, opposite 
Douglas island, on our return, a most 
dastardly outrage was perpetrated upon 
the poor laboring Chinese, who we had 
noticed were so industriously at work at 
the mines at Douglas island. A band 
of lawless, lazy men—chiefly saloon- 
keepers and their hangers-on —held 
public meetings, and sent a committee 
over demanding of the Chinese that 
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they leave the island at once. They 
consulted with Mr. Treadwell (who had 
done more than any one else to develop 
the mining interests of Alaska and 
call attention to the country, to the 
great richness of Alaska in gold, by 
establishing his great stamp works, 
and proving to the world that not one- 
half has been predicted of thé value 
of these mines). The Chinese said to 
him: “You say go, we go. You say 
fight, we fight, you bet.” Mr. Tread- 
well advised them to submit, as there 
were less than one hundred of them, 
with only a few pistols, while there were 
twice that number of the mob, well 
armed. They were taken overto Juneau 
by the mob, and forced on two sloops, 
forty on one and forty-seven on the 
other. They were poorly clothed, and 
there was no room on the sloops for 
them to lie down ; they were sent adrift 
down to Fort Wrangel. We saw them 
a few miles from Juneau. As there was a 
dead calm, the vessels did not make 
much headway. There was a cold rain 
storm and the poor Chinese were suffer- 
ing greatly. We learned that they 
arrived at Fort Wrangel and would 
have suffered terribly had not Mr. 
Treadwell sent his tug with plenty to 
relieve them, and as the little settlement 
was without any supply of provisions it 
was thought some of them would starve, 
Fortunately, in a few days, the steamer 
Anchon, Captain Carrol, came along 
and towed them back to Douglas island. 
Governor Swinford, on hearing of the 
condition, immediately sent the United 
States steamer Pinta, Captain Nichols, 
to Wrangel, brought them back and 
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took steps to punish the parties who 
violated the law ; but owing to the want 
of funds the prosecution was abandoned. 
One, and the principal, reason the mob 
gave for their outrageous deed was 
that they did not patronize the saloons. 
Their opposition also extended .to the In- 
dians, whom they will not allow to work. 

In the vicinity of Sitka the most val- 
uable gold claims yet discovered are 
being developed by a company incor- 
porated under the laws of Wisconsin. 
Captain Cowles, formerly of Columbus, 
Ohio, is secretary and treasury of the 
Lake Mountain Gold and Silver Mining 
company. He sent a sample of the 
quartz to an assayist in Boston, who 
reported that it contained one thousand 
eight hundred and forty dollars of gold 
to a ton, and is likely to prove a 
bonanza to the company. Prospectors 
are numerous, and great discoveries of 
gold are reported in the Yukon country. 
We left some parties at Chilcoot who 
were going over the Chilcoot Pass, 
where the Indians have a trail some 
thirty-five miles in length, to a chain of 
lakes about three hundred miles long, 
which connect with the headwaters of 
the Yukon river. This river is not only 
one of the largest on the continent, but 
one of the largest in the world, and from 
this point from which the miners strike 
it, to its mouth, is a distance of two 
thousand miles. Valuable mineral dis- 
coveries have been made on the banks 
of the river, and miners have staked 
large claims ; one is reported on a vein 
of gold-bearing quartz six hundred feet 
wide. The prospectors are convinced 
that gold exists all through the Yukon 
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country, but its remoteness from all base 
of supplies, and the long severe winters 
of the interior, left a mining season of 
four months too short to be profitable. 

Professor Muir of California, who is 
one of the most scientific men of the 
west, has visited Alaska, and sees no 
reason why this may not become one 
of the richest mining countries in the 
world. He believes that the great min- 
eral vein, extending up the coast of 
Mexico to British Columbia, continues 
through Alaska to Siberia. With Brit- 
ish Columbia producing one million 
dollars to two million dollars each year, 
and Siberia yielding twenty-two million 
dollars, why should not Alaska, with 
the same geological formations, be 
equally productive in gold and silver? 
Copper, cinnabar, iron, coal and mar- 
ble are found in great quantities. 

When our lumber supplies fail us, as 
they are fast growing less and less in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, great things 
may be expected in Alaska in the future. 
From the time we set sight on Alaska, 
until we reached Chilcoot, the most 
northerly place our steamer reaches, 
one is amazed at the immense forests of 
fir trees which cover the mountains, 
islands and valleys, coming down to the 
water’s edge, and reflecting so beauti- 
fully in the deep clear water. There 
are five species of valuable woods. 
Commercially speaking, they range as 
follows: Yellow cedar, spruce, hemlock, 
elder and a species of fir or black pine. 
The yellow cedar, susceptible of taking 
a very fine polish, is considered valua- 
ble for boat: building and finishing pur- 
poses. It sells for eighty dollars per 
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thousand in San Francisco. It pos- 
sesses a delightful odor, which, like 
camphor wood, it retains for a long 
time, and manufactured into boxes and 
chests, is very valuable for packing furs 
and other goods, as it is said to be a 
moth preventive. We brought away 
some photographs of a yellow cedar log, 
fifty feet long and seventy-four inches 
in diameter, and it is said they are fre- 
quently found one hundred feet high, 
with a diameter of four or five feet. 
Some of the enterprising people of San 
Francisco built saw-mills in Alaska and 
shipped lumber to California; but the 
vessel was seized by the United States 
authorities, and the lumber confiscated. 
British Columbia offers great induce- 
ments to settlers to develop the country 
and show to the world its value, even at 
a loss of a few trees that are of no value 
except they are sawed into lumber and 
shipped where lumber is in demand, 
but in Alaska no one is allowed to saw 
the trees except to use on the spot, and 
there are no laws giving any one a title 
to the land, and no one can own a 
home here. The Russians carried on 
ship building extensively in Alaska, and 
the time may not be far distant when 
ship building will rank among the fore- 
most industries of Alaska. 

At Fort Wrangel, Juneau and Sitka 
we saw at the stores valuable furs, 
especially bear andseal. The fur trade 
is exceedingly valuable, as the beaver, 
fox, marten, ermine, otter and wolf are 
numerous. The cinnamon and black 
bears, in great numbers are found in 
southeastern Alaska, while further 
north, near the great Yukon river, the 
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reindeer roam undisturbed by man. 
The islands are full of deer. Captain 
Hunter, of our steamer /daho, captured 
four deer in one of the narrow channels 
of the Alaska waters, out of quite a herd 
which were swimming across, which he 
sent to friends in San Francisco. I 
kept continually on the lookout to cap- 
ture some to put in our new Franklin 
park, at Columbus, Ohio. The Alaska 
Commercial company has a monopoly 
of the fur seal business, for which they 
pay to the United States an annual 
rental of fifty-five thousand dollars and 
a royalty of two dollars and sixty-two 
and one-half cents for each seal killed, 
and are limited to the killing of one 
hundred thousand seals annually. The 
principal points where the fur seals are 
caught are the islands of St. George and 
St. Paul, belonging to the Pribyloff 
group, seventeen hundred miles west 
of Sitka. They have already paid 
nearly as much to our government as 
Secretary Seward paid for the whole of 
Alaska. This company gathered last 
year nine-tenths of the world’s supply 
of seal skins, and the company has 
made an immense fortune. These 
northern latitudes seem to swarm with 
fish and game. The salmon fisheries 
are the most numerous, and as they 
seem to be failing and diminishing on 
the Columbia river, from year to year, 
Alaska will probably become the main 
source of the world’s supply. Some of 
the finest salmon in the world are found 
in Alaskan waters, and the largest ever 
caught, weighing over forty pounds, was 
at the mouth of the Yukon river. It 
is the chief food of the Indians, and 
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they had come down from the interior 
at this season of the year to catch their 
winter supply. They have their own 
fishing waters, which have descended to 
them from their ancestors, and they 
regard the rights of each other to the 
different waters for their salmon fisheries 
with jealous care. In their huts you 
can see them seated on the ground 
around the fire, cooking the salmon on 
the coals after dressing them, and throw- 
ing the entrails out in the sand in front 
of their huts to decay, emitting a ter- 
rible stench. It is said they take ten 
million to twelve million a year, or three 
times as many as are required for the 
canneries of the Pacific coast. 

At Naha bay, as our steamer sailed 
in, the salmon were so thick that the 
steamer seemed to plow through them 


and turn up their silvery sides, giving 
us an idea of their beauty and great 


number. At the packing establishment 
here, the proprietor, Max Pracht of 
Cincinnati, has a number of Indians, 
both men and women, employed ; 
the latter receive one dollar a day 
and the former one dollar and a half; 
he says that they work well. Hecaught 
and packed, the day we were there, 
three thousand one hundred. He was 
only limited in the amount he could 
catch to the amount he could pack ; he 
could just as well have caught five 
thousand. The salmon cost him about 
one cent a head, averaging eight or ten 
pounds. He shipped two thousand 
barrels this summer. At Killsnoo there 
isa large company called the North- 
west Trading company, who have a 
large establishment for rendering fish 
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oil, which is used, no doubt, as cod oil, 
and also for making “ Lubin’s Extracts.” 
The company has just shipped one 
hundred and fifty tons of fish oil to 
Liverpool. This is the first shipment 
ever made direct to England from 
Alaska. They also shipped a carload 
to London-and another to Dundee. It 
is there purified of its fishy odor, and 
then shipped back to this country as 
salad oil. Thus, Alaska is entering 
into competition with the Mediterran- 
ean in supplying the civilized world 
with one of its own valuable condi- 
ments, and when we can learn to 
purify it of its “fishy odor,” the olive 
groves of Greece and Algiers will have 
to yield to the waters of Alaska. One 
large firm from San Francisco had 
its superintendent and a party of Chinese 
on board our steamer, who were landed 
at Chilkat, to start a canning establish- 
ment, on account of the failure of the 
Salmon fisheries on the Columbia river. 

There are not probably over one 
thousand white inhabitants in Alaska 
and from forty to sixty thousand In- 
dians, and only a few towns on the 
water courses, none in the interior. 
Sitka is the capital. 


During the Russian occupation the town of Sitka, 
although the center of government and business, was 
far from being an inviting place. It is probable that 
the Russians cared little to make it so. They lived 
on terms of singular familiarity and even intimacy 
with the Indians, Native servants commonly called 
their masters by their first names. Baranoff had by 
a native woman a daughter, of whom he was proud. 
In 1805. Russian visitor found Baranoff living in 
what he could describe as little better than a hut. 
His bed, during heavy rains, was often afloat, anda 
leak in the roof was looked upon as too smalla 
matter to receive attention ; and yet Baranoff was a 
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man of education and real attainment, as well as 
avery able administrator. Savage ways of life and 
the.savage want of a sense of refinement and clean- 
liness had obviously been far too readily adopted. 
It was a case where the majority had conquered—at 
least in the matters of social and domestic decency. 
As late as 1841 a traveler,on his way around the 
world, declared Sitka to be the dirtiest and most 
wretched place that he had ever seen. Four years 
earlier another traveler gave an opposite verdict. 
Possibly these two visitors were in Sitka at opposite 
seasons of the year. Sitka in January and Sitka in 
July are different places. One gentleman who spent 
a year there told me that it rained three hundred 
days in the year. Rain and fog without end might 
make even an earthly paradise, as a place of pro- 
longed residence, gloomy indeed. But there is no 
doubt but Sitka in those days was a most inter- 
esting and curious place. It may be that the town 
has lost somewhat of its activity and acquired pic- 
turesqueness as well as of its dirt, since the Russian 
flag was superceded by the stars and stripes nearly 
twenty years ago. 

We were all delighted one lovely 
August morning, as we came in view of 


Sitka, which is beautifully situated on a 


level plateau at the foot of high snow- 
covered mountains, and on the bay of 
the same name, with about fifty islands 
in view, which are covered with thick 
verdure of fir trees of different sizes, and 
is a more beautiful bay than the Bay o¢ 


Naples, which it resembles. There is 
an extinct volcano in view—Mount Edge- 
combe — which is three thousand five 
hundred feet high. Rising by a graceful 
elevation on one side from its long cape 
stretching far out into the western waves, 
displaying at its top the perfect rim of 
its crater leaning gently over towards 
the town, and its other side running 
abruptly into a ridge of peaks that drop 
down lower and lower until they are 
lost in the interminable mass of moun- 
tains to the north, it stands a most nota- 
ble landmark and beautiful background 
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to the island-gemmed bay of Sitka, 
Professor Libbey, of Lieutenant Schwat- 
ka’s command, was the first person to 
ascend it, and found more of a volcano 
than had been supposed. Theold town 
seemed like a gala day, with its inhab- 
itants all out of doors, coming down to 
the steamer to get their mail, which 
comes only once a month. All business 
is stopped ; even the schools are dis- 
missed. Many of the ladies were 
stylishly dressed and quite attractive 
in their appearance. A cannon on the 
steamer gave the note of warning that 
the steamer was approaching. Notonly 
the two or three hundred white people 
came out, but thesame number of Indi- 
ans came out from their cabins in the 
Indian village, or rancherie, as they call 
it; and the basket-makers brought their 
baskets, and every Indian woman wore 
silver bracelets ; one had eight on each 
arm. These they make from silver 
dollars, and sell to visitors, with various 
old horn spoons and medicine wands, 
moccasins, etc. They sprawl out on the 
floor, and with their heads resting on 
their hands they gaze at the people 
with stupid indifference. The most 
conspicuous buildings on the highest 
part of the place, fronting the harbor, 
are the two large buildings of the Pres- 
byterian missions, which we took for the 
government buildings. We were shown 
through the old castle, which is high up 
on a rock called Kateland’s rock, in 
memory ofa chief who lived on it, which 
is reached by stairs, and from the top 
we have a splendid view of the bay and 
the mountains around. The old castle 
was built of logs, and covered with 
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boards, and riveted to the rock to pre- 
vent its being shaken down by an earth- 
quake. It is one hundred and forty feet 
long and seventy feet wide. If it could 
talk it could no doubt tell a wonderful 
history of the old Russian governors who 
inhabited it and maintained the style of 
the Russian nobility. History gives us 
vivid pictures of the social life of Sitka 
while the Russians had possession. All 
the old furniture and ancient relics were 
carried off after the troops left, and we 
could see nothing reminding us of its 
antiquity but the old porcelain stoves 
in the corner of the large rooms. At- 
torney-General Ball and wife occupy the 
first floor. Mrs. Ball informed us that 
when she talked of occupying the castle 
she was informed that it was inhabited 
by a.ghost,.which had been. often, seen, 
and no one dared to live there. ‘“ The 
story of the ghost, whose sad story is 
modeled on that of the bride of Lam- 
mermoor. By tradition the lady in black 
was a daughter of one of the old gov- 
ernors. On her wedding night she dis- 
appeared from the ball room in the 
midst of the festivities, and after long 
search was found dead in one of the 
small drawing rooms. Being forced to 
marry against -her will, one belief was 
that she voluntarily took poison, while 
another version ascribes the deed to an 
unhappy lover; while altogether, the 
tale of this Lucia of the northwest isles 
gives just the touch of sentimental inter- 
est to this castle of the Russian gov- 
ernors.”’ Mrs. Ball informs us that she 


watched all the first night she occupied 
the castle, and no ghost appeared, and 
she has no fears now. Lieutenant Mc- 
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Lean, of the signal service, occupies the 
upper rooms for his office, and has just 
brought his bride from Washington to 
occupy other rooms. The houses on 
the street were made of logs, and all over 
the little town the houses had been 
white-washed, and instead of the dirty- 
looking town we had been told Sitka 
was, we found-it clean and neat. 
White and Indian boys were playing 
base ball on the common or parade 
ground, and in every door we could see 
the people eagerly reading their letters, 
and it was interesting to watch the ex- 
pression of their faces, which showed 
joy or sorrow according to the news 
which the letters contained. At the 
end of the street was the old Russian 
Greek church of St. Michael, with its 


_ emerald-green. dome, its bulging spire, 


and chime of six silver belis, which 
ring out their silvery tones echoing 
through the village. The panel picture 
of St. Michael over the doorway has 
lost its lustre. The church is built in 
the form of a Greek cross. There are 
a number of paintings in it; one of the 
Last Supper, the crowns and vestments 
covered with silver. The church, 'like 
all Greek churches, contains large can- 
dlesticks, candelabra, etc., of silver. 
It contains the holy of holies, in which 
no woman is admitted. We did not 
see any Russians in Sitka, only the old 
priest, who informs us that he has an 
audience of about thirty-five Indians, 
and more are to unite soon. This I 
believe is the only Greek church in the 
United States, and it shows by its old 
faded look that the Greek religion does 
not flourish in this country, and before 
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many years this church, like the one in 
New York, will be abandoned. The 
government of Russia expends each 
year fifty thousands dollars for the sup- 
port of their missions in Alaska, but 
they are fast dying out. 

It is interesting to visit the Indian 
village or rancherie. In the winter 
there are a large number here, but 
many of them are away now catching 
salmon for the winter supply. Many 
of the houses were neat and clean, and 
had beds covered with white, and a 
stove in the room, instead of a fire in 
the centre of the room on the ground, 
with the smoke going out of a hole in 
the roof. We learned that those who 
are educated at the mission soon want 
to have things like the whites, and 
those who were in such nice order had 
been educated at the mission. In 


almost every house we entered they 
would bring out, hidden away in a pile 
of rags, a lot of skins, furs and various 


Indian relics to sell us. One old chief, 
with his name over his door, proudly 
showed us a parchment with the great 
seal of the United States upon it, cer- 
tifying that he was a friend of the whites, 
etc. We gave him a cheer, and he re- 
plied “ good.” 

The weather in August was about 
fifty degrees, and in winter is never 
very cold, and scarcely ever does it go 
below zero. We enjoyed a delightful 
walk to Indian river, along the bay, for 
one or two miles, returning by paths 
through the dense forest of evergreens. 
Every little while, leading us along by 
the shore of the river, we found plenty 
of yellow and black raspberries. The 
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grounds are arranged with paths and 
rustic bridges across the river, and we 
were all delighted with the little show 
of civilization after riding over one thou- 
sand or twelve hundred miles through a 
wilderness. Secretary Seward visited 
Alaska in 1869, and was greatly pleased 
with his purchase. He was received 
with great honors in Sitka, and carried 
away a great variety of Indian curios 
and souvenirs. By the custom of the 
Indians, the fur robes laid for him to sit 
on in the chief's cabin were his. He of 
course had to give presents tothe chiefs 
in return, which made his visit to Alaska 
amemorable one. A quantity of Alaska 
cedar was taken east, which was used in 
the inside finish of the Seward mansion, 
at Auburn. A year later, Lady Frank- 
lin visited Sitka, when she was eighty 
years old, and the room was shown us 
in the old castle which Mr. Seward oc- 
cupied, and also Lady Franklin, when 
she was there. She hoped to find some 
trace of her husband, who was lost in 
the Arctic exploration. It was reported 
to her that he had been heard from, and 
this remarkable woman, at her great 
age, sailed from England and came 
here to try to trace the rumors. It was 
a long journey in vain, and she died 
five years afterwards, this being her 
second trip in search of him to the 
Pacific coast. 

Alaska seems to have been considered 
of no value by our government, and, 
since Mr. Seward’s death, has been 
almost abandoned until within a year 
or two. The military sailed away after 
ten years’ occupation, and no civil gov- 
ernment was established, and the in- 
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habitants were in a terrjble condition. 
The Indians committed various depre- 
dations with immunity from punishment. 
Even white men were murdered, and the 
murderers had to be sent to Oregon for 
trial. There were only about three 
hundred white people to three times as 
many Indians. The white people made 
application for protection to the British 
admiral at Victoria, who, without wait- 
ing for red tape orders, reached there in 
March, 1879, to the great relief of the 
inhabitants. Our government finally 
senta little revenue cutter— Oliver Wol- 
cott—which was too small to be of any 
service, and the Indians defied and 
laughed at the menace, and the British 
captain remained until the United States 
steamer A/aska came in April. .The 


only protection the people have had 


was from the navy, and the commander 
of the Jamestown, which succeeded the 
Alaska, sailed through all parts of the 
Sitkan achipelago, and controlled the 
Indians and instituted many reforms 
among them. The commander, Cap- 
tain Glass, seemed to be governor, judge 
and marshal of Alaska, and displayed 
great ability and exercised justice and 
humanity in a way to win the respect 
and control of the Indians. He made 
treaties of peace between the Indian 
tribes, and, in fact, kept a naval pro- 
tectorate over Alaska. Captain Merri- 
man, and others who succeeded him, 
were equally as efficient in governing 
the Indians and acting as umpire in 
their quarrels. He seemed to have a 
paternal interest in the Indians, and 
when he left Sitka crowds gathered at 
the wharf to say farewell to the wise and 
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paternal commander. Those who suc- 
ceeded Captain Merriam found the 
Indians peaceful, and they spent much 
time in visiting the different islands 
and looking after the mineral interests 
of.Alaska. While we were at Sitka the 
United States steamer Pinta, Captain 
H. E. Nichols, was in the harbor in 
control of the naval affairs. He is a 
most intelligent gentleman, and from a 
long conversation with him, I have no 
doubt will sustain the reputation he 
gained while engaged in the coast 
survey in the southern parts of Alaska. 
His surveys were valuable to us through 
the charts he made for the “ Alaska 
Coast Pilot.” The people of Sitka 
speak in high terms of the naval offi- 
cers, quite in contrast with the former 
military operations. On account of the 
character of the country, it is impossi- 
ble for a land force to be of any service. 
The government, after seventeen years 
from the time of the purchase of Alaska, 
passed a bill, introduced by Senator 
Harrison of Indiana (it passed the 
senate and house of representatives and 
was approved by the signature of Presi- 
dent Arthur) creating Alaska a terri- 
tory but not a land district. Hon. 
John H. Kinkead, ex-governor of Ne- 
vada, who had once resided in Sitka, 
was made the first governor, and other 
officers were appointed, and reached 
their destination in September, 1884. 
Governor Swineford of Michigan was 
appointed governor of Alaska, and an 
entire change of affairs made in 1885, 
by the present administration. Con- 
gress seems to be awake to the possi- 
bilities of the great country, and are 
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slowly passing laws to help its develop- 
ment, through schools, by an appropria- 
tion of twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
in other ways. 

People visiting Alaska will enlighten 
the country that it is not a country of 
mountains, icebergs and glaciers alone. 
The growth of the forests is almost of 
a tropical nature, certainly semi-tropi- 
cal, and the “ entangled wild woods” look 
like Louisiana or Florida. Very little is 
known of the flora of Alaska, but it is 
stated that on Baranoff island more than 
three hundred varieties of wild flowers 
are found. Among the more valuable 
grasses, of which some thirty species are 
known to exist in Yukon territory, is the 
well known Kentucky blue grass. The 
meadow-wood grass is abundant here, 
also the blue joint grass, which grows 
from three to five feet in height. Many 
other grasses grow abundantly, and con- 
tribute largely to the whole amount of 
herbage. Ten specimens of elyonus al- 
most deceive the traveler with the aspect 
of grain fields maturing a perceptible 
kernel, which the field mice lay up in 
store. At Juneau and Sitka we saw the 
Indian women weaving grasses into 
mats, baskets, dishes, articles of cloth- 
ing for summer use, such as socks, 
mittens and a sort of hat, and various 
articles to sell to travelers as Indian 
curiosities.” In the winter, the grasses 
collected in the summer for the purpose, 
and neatly tied in bunches, are shaped 
to correspond with the foot and the seal 
skin sole of the winter boots worn in that 
country. There they. serve as a non- 
conductor, keeping the foot dry and 
warm, and protecting from contusion.”’ 
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Some of the mosses of Alaska are of 
special economic value, and will no 
doubt become of great value as a sub- 
stitute for curled horse hair in the man- 
ufacture of mattresses, cushions, and 
for like purposes. Wild hops, wild 
onions and wild berries grow in great 
profusion; crab apples, the largest 
gooseberries we ever saw were in the 
garden of Mr. Vanderbilt, at Sitka. 
Currents, black and red whortleberries, 
raspberries; we picked on Indian river 
very large red and white salmon berries; 
there were also chicker berries, pigeon 
berries and angelica. Almost every 
flower is succeeded by a berry. 

The “Coast Pilot,” by Professor W. 
H. Dall, of the Smithsonian Institute, 
represents the country between Norton 
Sound andthe Arctic Ocean as “avast 
moorland, whose level is only interrupted 


by promontories and isolated mountains, 
with numerous lakes, bogs, and peat 


beds. Wherever drainage exists, the 
ground is covered with luxuriant herbage 
and produces the rarest as well as the 
most beautiful plants. The aspect of 
some of these spots is very gay. Many 
flowers are large and their colors bright, 
and though white and yellow predomin- 
ate, other tints are not uncommon. 
Summer sets in most rapidly in May, 
and the landscape is quickly overspread 
with a lively green.”” The extreme heat 
and constant sunshine cause it to pro- 
duce rank vegetation. 

From my own observation I have no 
doubt that Alaska will prove, when 
developed, as valuable a country as 
Norway, or much of Great Btitain, and 
far superior to Russia. 

’ F. C. Sessions. 














Tuis narrow strip of land in the cen- 
tral part of Ohio preserves an import- 
ant act and era in the history of our 
country. It does not seem to be well 
understood by the general public, and 
hence its history may not be amiss. 

As early as August 14, 1776, the con- 
tinental congress passed an act, some- 
what retaliatory in measure, regarding 
rewards to those English subjects out- 
side of the colonies who would espouse 
the cause of freedom. These were 
necessarily almost all from Canada 
and Nova Scotia. The act records 
that : 


WHEREAS, The Parliament of Great Britain have 
thought fit, by a late act, not only to invite our 
troops to desert our service but to direct a compul- 
sion of our people, taken at sea, to serve against our 
country ¢ 

Resolved, therefore, that these states will receive 
all such foreigners who shall leave the armies of his 
Britannic Majesty in America and shall choose to 
become members of any of these states, and they shall 
be protected in the free exercise of their respective re- 
ligions, and beinvested with the rights, privileges and 
immunities of natives as established by the laws of 
these states ; and, moreover, that this Congress will 
provide for every such person fifty acres of unappro- 
priated lands in some of these states, to be held by 
him and his heirs in absolute property. 


Further consideration of this subject 
established the necessity of fixing some 
amount of land proportionate to the 
grade of officers who might avail them- 
selves of this opportunity, and on 
August 27 the following act was passed : 
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Resolved, That this Congress will give to all sueh 
of the said foreign officers as shall leav. the armies 
of his Britannic Majesty in America, and choose to 
hecome citizens of these states, unappropriated lands 
in the following quantities and proportions, to them 
and their heirs in absolute dominion: Toa colonel, 
one thousands acres; toa lieutenant-colonel, eight 
hundred acres ; to a major, six hundred acres ; toa 
captain, four hundred acres ; to a lieutenant, three 
hundred acres ; to an ensign, two hundred acres; to 
every non-commissioned officer, one hundred acres ; 
and to every other officer or person employed in the 
said foreign corps, and whose office or employment 
is not here specifically named, in the like proportion 
to their rank or pay in the said corps; and, more- 
over, that where any officer shail bring with them a 
number of the said foreign soldiers, this congress, 
besides the lands before promised to the said officers 
and soldiers, will give such officers further rewards, 
proportioned to the numbers they skall bring over, 
and suited to the nature of their wants; provided, 
that such foreign officers or soldiers shall come over 
from the armies of his Britannic Majesty before these © 
officers shall be recalled. 


The knowledge that such friends of 
the continental cause would receive 
suitable rewards for their services, soon 
became known throughout the country. 
Applicants for these bounties began to 
present their claims, and, as congress 
was not yet in full possession of the 
public domain, it was obliged to pass 
resolutions of assurance to those whose 
claims merited attention. General 
Hazen, on behalf of himself, officers 
and others, Canadian refugees, peti- 
tioned congress for grants of lands 
under the foregoing resolutions. Their 
petition was referred to a committee 
consisting of “‘ Mr. Osgood, Mr. Wilson, 
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Mr. Madison, Mr. Carroll and Mr. Wil- 
liamson,”’ and, on their recommendation, 
April 23, 1783, the following resolution 
was passed : 

Resolved, That the memorialist be informed that 
Congress retains a lively sense of the services the 
Canadian officers and men have rendered the United 
States, and that they are seriously disposed to re- 
ward them for their virtuous sufferings in the cause 
of liberty ; that they be further informed that when- 
ever congress can consistently make grants of land, 
they will reward, in this way, as far as may be con- 


sistent, the officers, men and others, refugees from 
Canada. 

Jonathan Eddy and others also pre- 
sented a petition for lands, and another 
such resolution was passed April 23, 
1785, two years after peace was de- 
clared. But before all western lands had 
been ceded to the general government 
by the states holding such lands, the 
committee, Mr. Ellery, Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Read, Mr. Williamson and Mr. 
Spaight, to whom this petition was 
referred, made a report, which was 
adopted by congress and which was as 
follows : 

Resolved, That Jonathan Eddy and other refugees 
from Nova Scotia, on account of their attachment to 
the interest of the United States, be recommended 
to the humanity and particular attention of the 
several states in which they respectively reside ; and 
that they be informed that whenever congress can 
consistently make grants of land, they will reward, 
in this way, as far as may be consistent, such 
refugees from Nova Scotia as may be disposed to 
live in the western country. 


Congress was at this time urging on 
the states owning western lands the 
propriety of giving them to the general 
government, and thereby enable it to 
fulfill its promises to its soldiers made 


in 1776 and in 1780. Part of the states 
had accepted the suggestions and ceded 
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their lands. Connecticut was the last 
to do so, her deed of cession being 
made in 1786. Congress had so much 
confidence in the outcome of its labors 
in this matter, and being ably seconded 
by Virginia, which state owned the 
greatest extent of territory, and which 
was also the first to cede her lands—in 
1784—that on May 20, 1785, an or- 
dinance was passed regulating the dis- 
posalof lands in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. Among its provisions was the 
following : 

That three townships adjacent to Lake Erie be 
reserved, to be hereafter disposed of by congress, 
for the use of the officers, men and others, refugees 
from Canada and the refugees from Nova Scotia, 
who are or may be entitled to grants of land under 
resolutions of congress now existing, or which may 
hereafter be made respecting them, and for such 
other purposes as congress may hereafter direct. 

The land thus appropriated being 
claimed by Connecticut, and not yet 
ceded to congress in the succeeding 
legislation that followed, the provisions 
of the foregoing act were never carried 
into effect, congress, in lieu thereof, 
appropriating other lands. 

The unsettled condition of the coun- 
try ; the adjustment and settlement of 
weightier public questions ; the Indian 
war and consequent. troubles in the 
west; so absorbed the attention of con- 
gress that little or nothing further was 
done regarding the refugee claims till 
1798. The claimants were not, how- 
ever, idle, nor was congress negligent 
concerning their rights. The Indian 
troubles were settled by Wayne’s vic- 
tory in 1795, and the survey and 
allotment of lands were pushed rapidly 
forward from that date 
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April 7, 1798, congress passed an act 
for the relief of the refugees. Its first 
section provided for “ the publication 
of a notice in one or more public papers 
in Vermont, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, to 
all persons having claims under former 
resolutions to forward them to the war 
office within two years after the passage 
of this act.” 

Section second stipulated what per- 
sons should be entitled to the benefit of 
this act. These were: 

First, Those heads of families and single persons 
not members of any such families who were residents 
in one of the provinces aforesaid prior to the fourth 
day of July, 1776, and who abandoned their settle- 
ment in consequence of having given aid to the 
united colonies or states in the Revolutionary War 
against Great Britain, or with intention to give such 
aid, and continued in the United States, or in their 
service, during the said war, and did not return to 
reside in the dominion of the King of Great Britain 
prior to the twenty-fifth of November, 1783. 

Secondly, The widows and heirs of all such per- 
sons as were actually residents as aforesaid, who 
abandoned their settlements as aforesaid, and died 
within the United States, or in their service during 
the said war ; and, 

Thirdly, All persons who were members of fami- 
lies at the time of their coming into the United 
States, and who, during the war, entered into their 
service, 

Section third provided that the nec- 
essary proofs of claimants should be 
taken “ before a judge of the supreme or 
district court of the United States, or a 
judge of the supreme or superior court, 
or the first justice, or first judge of the 
court of common pleas, or county court 
of any state.’’ 

Section fourth of this act provided : 


That, at the expiration of fifteen months, from 
and after the passing of this act, from time to timc 
thereafter, it shall be the duty of the secretary for 
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the department of war to lay such evidence of élaims 
as he may have received before the secretary and 
comptroller of the treasury, and, with them, proceed 
toexamine the testimony, and give their judgment 
what quantity of land ought to be allowed to the in- 
dividual claimants, in proportion to the degree of 
their respective services, sacrifices and sufferings in 
consequence of their attachment to the cause of the 
United States ; allowing to those of the first class a 
quantity not exceeding one thousand acres, and to 
the last class a quantity not exceeding one hundred, 
making such intermediate classes as the resolutions 
aforesaid and distributive justice may, in their judg- 
ment, require, and make report to Congress. 

In case any claimant shall have sustained such 
losses or sufferings or performed such services for 
the United States that he cannot be classed in any 
one general class, a separate report shall be made of 
his circumstances, together with the quantity of land 
that ought to be allowed him, having reference to the 
foregoing ratio. 

In considering what compensation ought to be 
made by virtue of this act, all grants, except mili- 
tary grants, which may have been made by the 
United States, or individual states, shall be con- 
sidered at the first value thereof at the time the same 
were made respectively, either in whole or in part, as 
the case may be, a satisfaction to those who have 
received the same. 

This act further stipulated that no 
claim should be assignable until after 
the report was made to congress, as pro- 
vided, and until the lands were granted 
to the persons entitled to the benefits of 
the act. It also provided that all claims 
must be made within the time named in 
the act—two years—or forever after be 
barred. 

Under the provisions of the foregoing 
act, many claims were brought before 
the war department. The limit of time 
allowed expired in the year 1800, and at 
the session of 1800-1 congress took 
definite action. February 18, 1801, an 
act was passed regulating the grants of 
land appropriated for the refugees. The 
act directed the surveyor-general to 





cause “those fractional townships of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-first and 
twenty-second ranges of townships, 
which join the southern boundary of the 
military lands to be subdivided into half 
sections, containing three hundred and 
twenty acres each ; and to return a sur- 
vey and description of the same to the 
secretary of the treasury on or before 
the first Monday of December next ; 
and that the said lands be, and they are 
hereby, set apart and reserved for the 
purpose of satisfying the claims of per- 
sons entitled to land under the act of 
April 7, 1798.” 

Reference to the above clause shows 
that this land was appropriated in place 
of the three townships mentioned in the 
act of May 20, 1785. Had these been 


used, the amount ofland so appropriated 


would have aggregated—if each town- 
ship had been a full township, six miles 
square in size—sixty-nine thousand one 
hundred and twenty acres, an amount 
at that date deemed amply sufficient to 
satisfy all demands. The war depart- 
_ment, from the evidence brought before 
it, estimated, however, that upwards of 
one hundred thousand acres would be 
necessary, and hence congress appro- 
priated the seven fractional townships 
noted, five of which were four and one- 
half miles wide from north to south, and 
six miles long from east to west ; one, 
the twenty-second, and west, adjoined 
the Scioto river, and hence had an irreg- 
ular western boundary. Its area is, 
therefore, somewhat smaller than the 
five immediately to the east. The six- 
teenth and seventeenth townships are 
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each six miles long, but one-half the 
width—two and one-quarter miles—of 
the others, and hence contain half their 
area. This gave an area of territory 
about four and one-half miles wide and 
forty-two miles long. Almost all writers 
state the fact that the tract is four and 
one-half miles wide and forty-eight 
miles long, and that it contains about 
one hundred thousand acres. This, 
upon its face, is erroneous. No record 
exists that ezght fractional townships, 
each four and one-half by six miles in 
size, were given. The error of saying 
the tract contains “ about one hundred 
thousand acres,” arises from the fact that 
the war department estimated it would 
“‘ require about one hundred thousand 
acres to satisfy the lawful demands of 
the refugees.” 

The land designated extends from the 
Scioto river, in general, eastward, and 
contains 100.044* acres, and is an ex- 
cellent body of land, perhaps better 
than that designed at the first on south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie. 

Section second of the act of February 
18, 1801, directed the secretary of the 
treasury, “within thirty days after the 
survey of lands shall have been returned 
to him, to proceed to determine, by lot, 
to be drawn in the presence of the sec- 
retaries of state and of war, the priority 
of location of the persons entitled to the 
land.’”’ Such persons were required to 
make their locations on the second 





* This area is given on the supposition that the 
townships are of the size before indicated. This, 
however, must be taken with some allowance. In 
all surveys the exact area of townships varies, hence 
there may bea variance in the entire tract of several 
hundred acres from the amount given. 
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Tuesday of January, 1802, after which 
their patents would be granted in the 
same manner as those for military lands, 
and “ without requiring any fee what- 
ever.” 

The war department had approved 
the claims of many refugees, and on this 
approval, section third of the act pro- 
vided : 


That the following persons claiming lands under 
the foregoing acts shall, respectively, be entitled to 
the following quantities of land, that is to say: 

Martha Walker, widow of Thomas Walker, John 
Edgar, P. Francis Cazeau, John Allen, and Seth 
Harding, each two thousand two hundred and forty 
acres, 

Jonathan Eddy, Colona: James Livingston, Parker 
Clark, and the heirs of John Dodge, each, one thou- 
sand two hundred and eighty acres. 

Thomas Faulkner, Edward Faulkner, David Gay, 
Martin Brooks, Lieutenant-colonel Bradford, Noah 
Miller, Joshua Lamb, Atwood Fales, John Starr, 
William How, Ebenezer Gardner, Lewis F. Deles- 
dernier, John McGown, Jonas C. Minat, and the 
heirs of Simeon Chester, each, nine hundred and 
sixty acres. 

Jacob Heyden, John Livingston, James Crawford, 
Isaac Danks, Major Von Heer, Benjamin Thompson, 
Joseph Bindon, Joseph Levittre, Lieutenant William 
Maxwell, John D. Mercier, James Price, Seth 
Noble, Martha Bogart, relict of Abraham Bogart, 
and formerly relict of Daniel Tucker, and John Hal- 
sted, each, six hundred and forty acres. 

Daxid Jenks, Ambrose Cole, James Cole, Adam 
Johnson, the widow and heirs of Colonel Jeremiah 
Duggan, Daniel Earl, jr., John Paskell, Edwin 
Chinn, Joseph Cone, and John Torreyre, each, three 
hundred and twenty acres, and to Samuel Fales one 
hundred and sixty acres, which several tracts of 
lands, except the last, shall be located in half sections 
by the claimants. 


Elnathan Scofield was employed as 
deputy surveyor, under the surveyor- 


general, to survey the tract. This was 
done in 1801, and reported to congress 
at the opening of the session that fall. 
By this act five persons received 2,240 
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acres each; four, 1,280 acres each ; 
fifteen, g60 acres each; fourteen, 640 
acres each; ten, 320 acres each, and 
one 160 acres—in all, forty-nine perscns 
received 43,040 acres. 

Though the time had expired in 
which claims could be made, still 
other refugees, who had been too slow 
to act, or whose claims were not ap- 
proved by the war department, pressed 
their demands on congress. One of 
these, Samuel Rogers, was successful, 
and, March 3, 1803, a special act was 
passed giving him 2,240 acres, to be 
located as other and prior warrants. 
Manifestly, this encouraged others, and 
March 16, 1804, an act was passed 
reviving the act of April 7, 1798, and ex- 
tending its provisions in force “ for the 
term of two years from the passage of 
this act and no longer.” 

The power of this act expired March 
16, 1806. No claims were approved 
under its provisions, and, at the expira- 
tion of its time, nothing further was 
done by congress. The refugees, or 
persons still entitled to warrants under 
former acts, did not relinquish their 
efforts. The land was becoming more 
valuable each year and it was worth an 
effort. Appeals were again made to 
congress, and March 10, 1810, that 
body passed an act to “ provide for the 
refugees from the British provinces of 
Canada and Nova Scotia and for other 
purposes.” This act embodied the pro- 
visions of the act of April 7, 1798, and 
in its first section stipulated : 

That all persons having claims under the resolue 


tions of 1783, 1785, as refugees from the British pro- 
vinces of Canada and Nova Scotia, shall transmit to 
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the war office, within two years after the passage of 
this act, a just and true account of their claims to 
the bounty of congress. 

Section two of this act repeats what 
is said in section two of the act of 
April 7, 1798, regarding claimants. Sec- 
tion three also repeats a similar section 
in that act regarding the taking of testi- 
mony in proof of claims. Section four 
repeats the same section in the act of 
1798. Section five adds the following 
to that of the act of 1708: 

That no patent shall be issued to any person who 
may hereafter establish his claim under the said act, 
until he produce satisfactory evidence, to the secre- 
tary of the treasury, that he is at the time then being 
a resident within the United States. 

Under the provisions of this act, 
refugees came forward with their claims, 
and, at the session of 1811-12, the sec- 
retary reported the approved claims of 
the following persons, and an act was 
passed April 23, 1812, granting to them, 
under the provisions of the act of 1804, 
land as follows: Charlotte Hazen, widow 
of Moses Hazen ; Chloe Shannon, wife of 
James Noble Shannon, and relict of Oba- 
diah Ayer, deceased ; the heirs of Elijah 
Ayer and the heirs of Israel Ruland, 
respectively, 960 acres. 

“Elijah Ayer, jr., and the heirs of 
Anthony Burk, respectively 320 acres.” 

Under the act of February 24, 1810, 
the following persons were granted 
lands : 

The heirs of James Boyd, 2,240 acres; 
the heirs of Nathaniel Reynolds, the 

heirs of Edward Antill, Joshua Sprague, 
respectively, 960 acres; Robert Sharp, 
John Fulton and John Morrison, each 
640 acres; James Sprague, David Dickey, 
John Taylor and the heirs of Gilbert 


Seamans, deceased, respectively, 320 
acres. 

By the terms of this act seventeen 
persons obtained 12,800 acres. They 
were required to locate their warrants 
in the reserved townships under the 
provisions of former acts, excepting as 
to the time of making locations, which 
could now be done on certain days 
designated by the secretary of the 
treasury, most convenient to the claim- 
ants. 

Reference to the several grants made 
will show that by the act fs 1801 forty- 
nine persons received 43,040 acres ; by 
the act of 1803 one received 2,240 acres, 
and that by the act of 1810, seventeen 
received 12,800 acres—in all, sixty- 
seven persons received 58,080 acres. 
As the original grant may be said to 4: 
contain 100,044 acres, there still re- 
mained 41,964 acres, which were, by 
direction of congress, sold as all other 
public lands. 

The ordinance of 1787, and all laws 
made under it, provided for the reserva- 
tion of the sixteenth section, 640 acres, 
in each full township, or fractional town- 
ship, for the use of schools. Where 
lands were already taken, others in lieu 
thereof were given. Under these laws 
each township received one section 
elsewhere, amounting in all to 4,480 
acres, which, added to that already 
given, made a total of 63,660 acres 
given by the congress of the United! 
States to those who espoused its cause, . 
then living in British possessions, and 
who afterwards in person or by de- 
scendants became citizens of this 
country. A. A. GRAHAM. 
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IV. 


COLONEL WILLIAM C. COOPER. 


One of the strong and able men of 
central Ohio, and a leading member of 
the Ohio bar, where the worth of his 
character commands a respect equal to 
that demanded by the quality of his 
mind, is William C. Cooper of Mount 
Vernon. Asa lawyer, a soldier and a 
citizen he has well earned the high rep- 
utation in wich he is held, and nowhere 
is he held in greater respect than in the 
place where his daily life is spent. 


Colonel Cooper was born at Mt. 
Vernon, Knox county, Ohio, on De-. 


cember 18, 1832. His father was an 
American by birth and his mother was 
of Scotch-Irish extraction, and no better _ 
legacy could have been given any man 
than the strong natural qualities of 
honesty, industry and grit than came to 
him through his descent. His paternal 
grandfather, Daniel Cooper, moved from 
Butler county, Pennsylvania, and made 
his home in Knox county in 1806, being 
one of the earliest pioneers thereof. He 
served as the captain of a volunteer 
company in the War of 1812, and at 
one time held the office of county com- 
missioner. His son, Thomas Cooper, 
the father of the subject of this sketch, 
was a native of Butler county, and a 
farmer by occupation in the early part 


of his life. During the last ten years 
thereof he was a resident of Mt. Ver- 
non, of which he was mayor for eight 
years. He was a man of sterling quali- 
ties and wide usefulness and of the high- 
est probity and honor. 

Colonel Cooper was given in his early 
days as good educational advantages as 
were open to any in those ‘days, and 
made most excellent use of them. 
After the usual time in the common 
schools, he. attended an academy at 
Mt. Vernon, his vacation time being 
given to the labor. of. the farm. When 
he was nineteen years of age he had 
already discovered the bentof his mind 
and inclination, and determined to give 
himself to the profession of law—a 
purpose in which he was encouraged by 
those who had caught a glimpse of his 
dawning powers. He entered upon the 
study of law in the office of Colonel 
Joseph Vance and James Smith, jr., 
and applied himself with such industry 
and energy that he was admitted to 
practice when but twenty-two years of 
age. He afterwards became associated 
in practice with Colonel Vance, which 
connection continued until the latter 
was killed while in the Union army, in 
1864. Their practice was of the most 
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extensive character and the largest of 
any law firm in Mt. Vernon. 

When the call for troops came in de- 
fense of the Union, Mr. Cooper was 
among the first to respond, enlisting ‘in 
the Fourth Ohio Volunteer infantry, 
and being elected first lieutenant of 
company B. He served with that com- 
mand until January, 1862, when he re- 
turned home. He was then appointed ad- 
jutant of the One Hundred and Twenty- 
first regiment, but was compelled to de- 
cline because of the pressing demands 
of his law business. His partner had 
gone into the army as colonel of the 
Ninety-sixth Ohio volunteers, and im- 
portant interests of many people would 
have suffered through the absence of 
the two. In 1864, immediately after 
death of Colonel Vance, Mr. Cooper 
was appointed colonel of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-second regiment of Ohio 
volunteers, and was at Petersburg for 
the period of one hundred days service. 
At this time he had three brothers in 
the army, making four sons sent into 
the field by one widowed mother. 

On his return home on the conclu- 
sion of this service, Colonel Cooper did 
not go back immediately to the prac- 
tice of his profession, but returned to 
the south, where he remained during 
1865, in travel most of the time; but 
remaining some three months in North 
Carolina. Upon his final location in 
Mt. Vernon, he associated himself in 
law partnership with Henry T. Porter, 
esq., With whom he remained for two 
years. On the admission of Lewis H. 
Mitchell as a partner, the firm became 
Cooper, Porter & Mitchell. This part- 
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nership was dissolved in 1875, after 
which Colonel Cooper remained by 
himself in the enjoyment of a most ex- 
tensive and lucrative practice. He is 
now the senior partner of the law firm 
of Cooper & Moore. 

It is needless to say that one of 
Colonel Cooper’s capacity and popular- 
ity has been often called to the public 
service, and in whatever position of 
trust he has been placed he has per- 
formed his duty with a faithful devotion 
and high ability. In 1858 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of his county and 
reélected in 1860, filling the office for 
four years with the greatest credit. In 
1860 he was also elected mayor of Mt. 
Vernon, and reélected in 1862, his 
official term expiring in 1864. In 
1871 he was persuaded, against his de- 
sire, to accept the Republican nomina- 
tion for the legislature, to which he was 
elected, and where he ably served for 
two years. He declined a nomination 
for a second term. 

In February, 1877, Colonel Cooper 
was appointed judge advocate general 
of the state of Ohio, with the rank of 
brigadier general, a position he held 
until January, 1878, when he was suc- 
ceeded by General Samuel F. Hunt of 
Cincinnati. In January, 1880, he in 
turn succeeded General Hunt in the 
same office, and was reappointed in 
1880, holding the office until 1883. 

In politics, Colonel Cooper is an 
earnest, hard-working and consistent 
Republican, and has for years been 
looked upon as one of the strong men 
in the councils of his party in the state. 
He was chairman of the Republican 
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state central committee in 1876, 1877 
and 1878, and rendered services of the 
highest order to his party in that posi- 
tion. The chairmanship of that import- 
ant committee is the actual and official 
manager of his party’s interests during 
a political campaign, and Colonel 
Cooper’s course was such as to win for 
him the highest commendation, and 
show that he was a skilled and success- 
ful leader of men. He was elected as 
Ohio’s representative in the National 
Republican executive committee in 1876, 
a position held until 1884. He was a 
delegate to the National Republican con- 
vention at Philadelphia that nominated 
Grant in 1872, and also to the one at 
Chicago that nominated Garfield in 
1880. 

Colonel Cooper has been president 
of the board of education of the city of 


Mt. Vernon for the past five years, which 
position he still holds. 

In late years Colonel Cooper has been 
urged again and again by his friends to 
enter the field of politics with more of 
a personal purpose than he had yet 


shown. He had been mentioned many 
times in connection with a congressional 
nomination, but it was not until 1880 
that he would allow his name to go 
before a convention in that connection. 
The other leading candidate on that 
occasion was General James S. Robin- 
son, who was nominated, after a fair 
and manly contest on both sides, by 
only a majority of one and one-half 
votes. He was again urged to be a 
candidate in 1882, but put it out of 
the power of the convention to make 
use of his name by going before it and 
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making a brilliant speech in favor of 
General Robinson. 

In 1882 Colonel Cooper was nomin- 
ated by acclamation as the candidate 
of his party for congress in the seventh 
Ohio district, and was elected, receiving 
a majority of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five votes over the 
Democratic candidate, Hon. E. T. 
Poppleton, and running ahead of his 
ticket in every county in the district. 
On taking his seat he was at once 
accorded a leading position among the 
influences in national legislation. He 
was made a member of two important 
committees, viz., that of territories and 
Presidential succession. His report and 
speech upon the Presidential succession 
bill attracted wide attention and favor- 
able comment throughout the entire 
country. So satisfactory was his course 
while in congress that he was unani- 
mously renominated in 1886, and re- 
élected by an increased majority, run- 
ning about five hundred votes ahead of 
the state ticket in his own county, that 
of Knox, although the gentleman op- 


. posed to him was also a resident of the 


same county. 

Colonel Cooper has ever been one of 
the leading and public spirited men of 
Mt. Vernon and Knox county, doing 
whatever lay in his power for the ad- 
vancement of all material, moral and 
educational interests. As an official 
and a citizen his vote and influence 
have ever been on the side of law and 
order. As a lawyer he enjoys an envi- 
able and well-earned reputation, pos- 
sessing not only legal acumen, but 
brilliancy as an advocate. He is an 
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indefatigable worker and a close student, 
and whenever he goes into a legal con- 
test he goes fully equipped in law and 
facts, which, supplemented by earnest- 
ness, candor and an effective power of 
speech, generally secures him the vic- 
tory. His practice has for years been 
very extensive, and is now undoubtedly 
the largest of any in Knox county. In 
his practice, as in his personal life, Mr. 
Cooper is a man of the highest honor 
and strictest integrity, and he is true 


to the duties of every relation of life, . 


whether public, private or social. 
Genial, full of that kind of courage that 
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gives confidence without aggression, 
generous and popular, he is one of the 
best known and best liked of the public 
men of his section, and has an influence 
and acquaintance far beyond the bounds 
of his home. He has been a Mason 
since 1860; is an Odd Fellow, Knight 
of Pythias, and a member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. He was married 
on January 8, 1864, to Miss Eliza Rus- 
sell, the only daughter of Dr. John W. 
Russell, one of the oldest and most dis- 
tinguished physicians of Ohio. 


SEELYE A. WILLSON. 








For nearly a third of a century Will- 
iam J. Gordon held a high position 
among the wholesale merchants of 
Cleveland and the west, and made a 
mark upon that formative period of our 
city that will long endure. Since his 
retirement from active business in 1871, 
he has had an extended influence upon 
many of the commercial and financial 
interests of this section. His life has 
been a busy one, and proves in a 
marked manner that great success 
comes more often from a fixed purpose 
bravely and faithfully carried out, than 
from any chance of happy accident. 
Since 1839 he has been a resident of 
Cleveland, and during that period has 
seen many wonderful changes not only 
in the opening and developing of our 
country, but in the tides of commerce, 


the modes of business and the relations - 
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of one section to another in the matters 
of finance and trade. He is yet one of 
the moving forces of business life, and 
an idler in no sense of the word. A 
glance at his personal origin and the 
means by which he has attained his 
high success in life cannot be amiss. 
The family from which Mr. Gordon 
is descended possesses a history that 
runs through two centuries of American 
life, and finds its root in the hardy soil 
of Scotland, at a time when the founda- 
tions of this great western empire had 
hardly been laid. The earliest ancestor 
of whom mention need be made in this 
narrative is Thomas Gordon, who, in 
1684, brought his wife, five children and 
seven servants across the ocean, and 
settled in New Jersey. He had beena 
man ‘of power and influence, who was 
compelled to seek a new home in the 



























new world because he had given his aid 
and support to a cause in which he had 
held a patriotic faith. He was a resi- 
dent of Pitlochie, Scotland, and a 
younger brother to the Laird of Stra- 
boch. He had received various honors 
from James I, to whom he was person- 
ally known, but to whom he was averse 
politically. He became involved, with 
others of the Gordon clan, in the insur- 
rection of 1680, and as a result was 
compelled to emigrate to America. He 
located his home near Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. The first two years of his 
colonial residence were marked by 
misfortunes of the most bitter character, 
death taking from him his wife and all 
of their five children. At a later period 
he married Janet Mudie, daughter of 
David Mudie, of Aberdeen, a merchant 
of position in the Scotch colony which 
had been planted in that part of New 
Jersey known as Scotch Plains. Three 
sons and two daughters were born to 
their union. 

One of these sons was Jonathan Rhea 
Gordon, who was born in Monmouth 
county, in 1717. He was married to 
Margaret Cole on December 6, 1748, 
and died on August 1, 1800. Seven 
children were born to them, viz., Am- 
broze, Brazilla, Ezekiel, Lydia, Cath- 
arine, Elizabeth and Lewis. The son 
Ezekiel was born July 3, 1754, married 
Mary Combs on June 24, 1784, and died 
February 7, 1830. Four children were 


born of this union, viz., Jonathan, Rhea, 
John E., Sarah and Joseph E. Their 
eldest son Jonathan Rhea Gordon, was 
born on March 16, 1785, at Freehold, 
New Jersey, on the home farm for so 
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many years in possession of the family, 
and located on one of the historic 
spots of America—the battlefield of 
Monmouth, where Washington, in 1778, 
fell upon the British with such unrivalled 
valor. 

Jonathan Rhea Gordon and Jane Con- 
over were married on October 23, 1805. 
Ten children were the fruit of this union, 
of whom William J. Gordon, the subject 
of this sketch, was sixth, and was born 
on September 30, 1818, in Monmouth 
county, New Jersey. His early years 
were spent upon his father’s farm, and he 
received such school training as was to be 
had in the neighborhood and at Eliza- 
beth, and acquired those habits of indus- 
try, honesty and directness of purpose 
that have been among his prominent’ 
characteristics. The moral and mental 
tone of those about him was good, and 
an example of true personal worth was 
furnished in each of his direct ancestors 
for generations back. These things had 
an influence upon his early years, and 
helped him to a right and manly course 
when compelled to meet the world upon 
his own merits. 

The death of his father on May 13, 
1830, and of his mother one year later, 
carried him upon the real battlefield of 
life at a period when most boys are kept 
safely in the shelter of school and home ; 
and, although but thirteen years of age, 
in September, 1831, he engaged as a 
clerk in the employ of Jacob McClane 
of Red Bank, New Jersey, where he re- 
mained until the following spring. He 
then spent some months at Old Bridge, 
in the same state, and in the fall of 1832 
returned to Red Bank in the employ of 
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the firm of T. & J. W. Moreford. The 
spring of 1833 saw him take an upward 
step in the business life to which he had 
decided to give himself and for which 
he had shown a surprising aptitude. 
This was an engagement with the whole- 
sale grocery house of Lorton & Combs 
of New York City, his grandfather hav- 
ing been related by marriage to the 
junior member of that firm. This con- 
nection continued until the year 1834, 
when the young man once more re- 
turned to Red Bank, but still in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Combs, who had formed a 
partnership with his brother under the 
firm name of Thomas E. & A. R. 
Combs. 

As an illustration of the prices paid 
for service in those days, and of the 
moderate beginning of Mr. Gordon’s 
very successful business career, it may 
be remarked in passing that he com- 
menced under his first employers at the 
modest sum of four or five dollars per 
month, with his board and washing. 
All that he received while in New York 
City was his board, his chance for 
learning the wholesale business being 
considered an offset for his services. 
On the occasion of his last return to 
Red Bank he was given charge not only 
of the.books but of the general conduct 
of the business, and was accordingly 
advanced to a salary of one hundred 
and twenty dollars per year with his 
board. 

His time was divided between this 
engagement and a brief venture of his 
own in the line of storekeeping at a 
small place called Cranberry, New 
Jersey, until 1836, when, realizing the 
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need of a larger field for future opera- 









tions, he returned to New York City, 
this time in the employ of Charles .& 
Robert Wardell, a firm of old and well- 
known wholesale grocers. The period 
that ensued before his final departure to 
thejwest was one of great business activity 
and served as a training school, whose 
good effects he felt all through his after 
business life. A portion of the time 
was given to the firm last named and 
the remainder to the shipment of goods 
to the west on his own account, selling 
them to the trade in a wholesale way. 
These consignments were made to 
Warren and Erie, Pennsylvania, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and other points in the 
west. Several visits were made during 
this time to the places above named, 
and the result was a determination to 
cast his fortunes with those of a section 
of the country that he felt must have a 
marvelous growth in the future. On 
one of these visits, made in 1835, he 
stopped for a brief period in Cleveland, 
and remembers how it appeared in those 
formative days when it was only strug- 
gling out of villagehood and preparing, 
one year later, to don the dignity and 
manners of acity. He has been heard 
describing to friends the old Cleveland 
Hotel, that stood where the Forest City 
House is now located, at the corner of 
Superior street and the Public Square. 
He was its guest, and was at that time 
impressed with the fact that Cleveland 
gave all the signs of a sure and steady 
growth. Before making a final choice 
of location, he paid a visit to Detroit 
and gave it also a careful examination. 
But he was finally led to give Cleveland 
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the preference. Shipment of goods to 
the two points had also furnished him 
a test of a practical character, with the 
result in favor of Cleveland. He thought 
of trying Chicago, but finally abandoned 
the idea. 

Meanwhile, his first venture in the 
west as a point of personal location, 
was made at Erie, in the spring of 1838. 
He was nearly twenty years of age, 
although the experience he had gained, 
and the results he produced, made him 
older in knowledge than in years. He 
rented a store in the old Perry block, 
and began éarefully to study the chan- 
ces offered for business success and 
growth. The result was the final choice 
of Cleveland, as above indicated. Ac- 
cordingly, in the fall of 1838, he leased 
from John Blair, one of Cleveland’s 
pioneer merchants, a warehouse on the 
river, of which he was to take possession 
the following spring. 

In the early part of 1839, when nearly 
twenty-one years of age, Mr. Gordon 
took his position among the business 
men of Cleveland. It was at a period 
when the city was beginning to emerge 
from the great panic of 1837, and giving 
signs of the prosperous growth that 
afterwards setin. The young man gave 
himself to his labors with close appreci- 
ation and all the energy and courage 
that lay within him, and success was 
naturally certain from the start. He 
remained in that location for a number 
of years, and then moved into the brick 
block, corner of River and St. Clair 
streets, gradually extending his trade, 
and becoming known as one of the live 
and progressive men of the place. In 
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February, 1856, he formed a partnership 
with George A. Fellows, of New York 
City, for the purpose of carrying on the 
business both in Cleveland and New 
York. It was conducted in New York 
under the firm name of Gordon & Fel- 
lows, and at this point under the firm 
name of W. J. Gordon & Company, 
on the corner of St. Clair and River 
streets, where they remained until 1857, 
when a still longer step upward was 
made by the occupancy of a new block 
erected for them by George M. Atwater, 
on the corner of Superior and Merwin 
streets, a point at that time the choicest 
business portion of Cleveland. Their 
warehouse was the largest in the west, 
containing some two and a half acres of 
floor space. 

Meanwhile the firms above named 
had dissolved on February 1, 1857, for 
the purpose of reorganizing with even 
greater power of capital and personal 
strength. Solomon D. McMillan was 
admitted to the partnership, the Cleve- 
land house becoming known as Gordon, 
McMillan & Company, and that in 
New York as Gordon, Fellows & Mc- 
Millan. The subsequent changes in 
these firms can be briefly told. On 
March 6, 1865, M. R. Cook was ad- 
mitted to the New York firm, and a few 
days later to that in Cleveland, but there 
was no change of names in either case. 
These partnerships were dissolved on 
February 1, 1869, Mr. McMillan with- 
drawing from the New York firm. On 
the same day the firm of Gordon, Fel- 
lows & Company was formed for the 
New York house, and finally dissolved 
on August 21 of the same year. Gor- 
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don & McMillan of Cleveland, also 
commenced on February 1, 1869, and 
remained in business until the spring of 
1871. 

The above bare outline of the history 
made by the great commercial house 
of which Mr. Gordon was for so many 
years the head, gives no idea of its 


‘power and influence in the business 


world of the west. It stood for years 
at the head of the wholesale grocery 
trade of Cleveland, doing an immense 
jobbing business in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio and all through the west. 
Its reputation for business ability and 
financial strength was fully matched by 
its good name for honesty and square 
dealing. It detracts nothing from the 
honor of success that may be due to 
others, to say that Mr. Gordon was the 
head of the establishment in fact as in 
name, and that to his wise and watchful 
control more than to anything else, was 
due the great success that the business 
was enabled tocommand. As has been 
said of him by one who had admiringly 
watched his business life and methods : 
“He believed that to shrewdness and 
persistence all things are possible. 
Men of large business acquaintance 
were sought out and engaged that they 
might aid in developing the business 
of the establishment. As these with- 
drew to establish business for themselves, 
others took their places. It is a notice- 
able fact that no house sent out more 
young men who achieved success for 
themselves, and that success was un- 
doubtedly in large measure due to the 
training received under Mr. Gordon. 
He tolerated no sluggard around his 


establishment. A hard worker himself, 
he stimulated those around him to hard 
work. He was at his warehouse with 
his earliest clerk, and left it with the 
latest. It was through this persistent 
energy that he achieved success where 
others might have failed.” 

While Mr. Gordon’s chief thought 
and the greater portion of his time were 
given to the business house he had built 
up, he was able to have a part in other 
enterprises that came with the develop- 
ment of the new west and the advance- 
ment and extension of Cleveland’s com- 
mercial influences. He was one of the 
pioneers in the opening of the Lake 
Superior iron ore region, and one of the 
active forces by which that new source 
of industry and wealth was made tribu- 
tary in a large degree to Cleveland. 
He paid a visit to the Lake Superior 
region, and was so impressed with its 
possibilities that he made a large invest- 
ment in the Cleveland Iron Mining 
company—a venture that justified his 
faith in the most substantial returns. In 
February, 1856, he was elected presi- 
dent of that company, and held that 
position by successive elections until 
1865, when he decided to visit Europe 
for an indefinite time. He was an ac- 
tive worker in behalf of the Cleveland 
company during his entire connection 
with it, and had a large influence in 
making it the great success it proved to 
be. In the fall of 1853 he, with Mr. 
Samuel Kimball of the Jackson com- 
pany, shipped over a tram railway just 
then completed, the first car load of 
iron ore sent by rail from the iron mines 
of that region. 
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Mr. Gordon has also, through his per- 
sonal connection or the use of his cap- 
ital, touched the business life of Cleve- 
land at many other points, only a few of 
which enterprises can be mentioned here. 
In company with Mr, John H.Gorham, he 
founded the first manufactory in Cleve- 
land for the making of wooden ware. 
The establishment they created was 
afterwards the well-known factory of 
Bousefield & Poole, Mr. Bousefield hav- 


ing at first been their superintendent’ 


and then their successor by purchase. 
Messrs. Gordon & Gorham were led 
to this venture by the fact that all the 
wooden ware that had been previously 
used or sold here was brought from the 
east, an order of things they were de- 
termined should no longer exist. Their 
purpose was fully realized, as importa- 
tion of wooden ware from New England 
practically ceased. 

Through advances made from time to 
time, Mr. Gordon also became inter- 
ested in the Non-explosive Lamp works. 
That establishment was for a long time 
one of the busiest in Cleveland, fur- 
nishing work to many and adding con- 
siderable to the manufacturing trade of 
the place. One enterprise, or rather 
series of enterprises, which he origi- 
nated, and which a liberal use of his 
capital made possible, did much for the 
beautifying of portions of Cleveland, 
and placed the chance of purchasing 
homes within the reach of many who 
might otherwise have been unable to 
compass that end. He purchased a 
considerable tract of land in the vicinity 
of Willson avenue and Kennard street, 
and established Arlington street and 


Arlington court through it, and erected 
a number of beautiful and comfortable 
homes, fitted up with all the modern 
conveniences and improvements. These 
were mostly sold on monthly payments, 
and at very moderate figures, so that 
many were enabled to purchase their 
own homes at a very small advance over 
what they would otherwise have paid 
for rent. The investment, therefore, 
became not only a means of securing a 
home, but an incentive for saving to 
many who needed only such suggestion 
as a purchase of this character afforded. 
In addition to the allotment spoken of 
above, Mr. Gordon made one on the 
West Side, and in this way has added a 
great number of desirable homes to the 
material growth of Cleveland. For 
these buildings he secured the services 
of the best architects, and was among 
the first to show the people of Cleve- 
land that beauty of design and finish 
was possible in houses of moderate cost, 
as well as in costlier and more imposing 
structures. 

Some forty years ago Mr. Gordon 
was one of the originators of the Com- 
mercial Mutual Insurance Company of 
Cleveland and served as one of its vice- 
presidents. The company was very 
successful until the great fire at Chi- 
cago, in 1871. Immediately following 
this great and discouraging disaster, he 
rendered vital aid in establishing the 
Mercantile Insurance company of this 
city, and has ever since acted as the 
president of this very prosperous and 
reputable concern. 

But the chief material addition to 
Cleveland’s beauty and attractiveness 






































with which Mr. Gordon’s name is most 
strongly: allied, and by which he will 
be the longest remembered, is the mag- 
nificent “Gordon Park,” located on 
the shore of Lake Erie, in Glenville, 
just east of the city’s limits. It is one 
of the choicest combinations of natural 
beauty: and artistic skill to be found 
anywhere in America, and is remarka- 
ble for the manner in which nature and 
art have been made to work together 
and fit into each other. Mr. Gordon’s 
attention was first turned to the beauty 
and natural attractions of that portion 
of the lake front as early as 1865. The 
result was the purchase, at that date 
and at later periods, of land to the ex- 
tent of about two hundred and fifty 
acres, one hundred and twenty of which 
have been already improved as a park. 
When he fully decided to lay out and 
adorn this tract, he gave to it all that 
money could purchase or skill direct. 
The best landscape architects were en- 
gaged. Large forces of men were set at 
work. The personal observations made 
by Mr. Gordon while abroad, among 
the public and private parks of Eng- 
land and the continent, were made trib- 
utary to the enterprise, and no point 
was left untouched that could con- 
tribute anything of adornment or beauty. 
Mr. Gordon’s connection with this beau- 
tiful creation by no means ended with 
the purchase of the land and the fur- 
nishing of means for its improvement. 
The plans to which those in personal 
charge have worked were mostly his, 
and he has given a close and interested 
attention to the carrying out of all the 
details. To a natural taste of the most 
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artistic character he has added a degree 
of study and observation that is seldom 
possible to one so closely engaged in 
business affairs, and the fruits thereof 
have been scattered all over Gordon 
park. He has given close attention 
even to the most minute details, and no 
amount of labor, of arranging and rear- 
ranging, of construction and reconstruc- 
tion, has been too great to arrive at a 
material production of the idea he had 
in mind. With this fact remembered, 
the park becomes a monument to its 
founder in more senses than one. 
Several hundred thousand dollars 
have already been spent, exclusive of 
the purchase money or interest, and 
much morewill be needed to execute his 
plans for its further improvement. Over 
sixty thousand tons of stone have already 
been used for the protection of the lake 
front, and from thirty to fifty thousand 
tons more will be needed to complete 
it and a sea wall for a road, of overa 
half a mile in length, on the lake front, 
to connect with a new and more attrac- 
tive entrance from St. Clair street. 
Space will permit of no detailed 
description of Gordon park and none 
will be attempted. Suffice it to say 
that on the designated days when the 
public is admitted, a constant stream 
of visitors may be seen in the grounds, 
while strangers in thé city are not con- 
sidered to have been hospitably enter- 
tained without a view of Gordon park. 
It is impossible to speak of the park 
without reference to the unique and 
artistic residence that has naturally 
grown as a part of it, and that cannot 
be counted least among its attractions. 














No study by artist or architect could 
have produced a home more beautiful 
or astonishing than this which was 
evolved, so to speak, out of the exigen- 
cies and suggestions of circumstances. 
When the park improvements were com- 
menced, a rough barn-board “shanty ”’ 
was erected for the use of the laborers, 
and afterwards removed to the northeast 
corner of the grounds, to be occupied 
by servants, for the convenience of Mr. 
Gordon’s family and friends when they 
might drive out from the city. But some 
ten years ago Mr. Gordon decided to 
utilize it as a temporary residence— 
making, however, additions of the same 
rude character, from time to time, as 
occasion demanded, and by the freeuse 
of awnings, vines, and other devices, it 
was rendered so comfortable and home- 
like that Mr. Gordon has been content 
to continue its use. It has been sur- 
rounded with similar structures for 
horses, carriages, laundry, and other 
special uses; while its entire interior 
has been fitted up with a degree of ele- 
gance and luxury in strange contrast 
with the rude exterior. Supplied with 
arich library, and filled with marbles, 
bronzes, mosaics, paintings, etchings, 
indeed with gems of rare and varied 
art, that he has gathered in his travels 
about the world, supplying all that 
culture and taste could demand, it 
constitutes a home that could not but 
win the affectionate attachment of any 
one, and tend to destroy the desire for 
a modern mansion. 

Mr. Gordon has, in these later years, 
become known throughout the entire 
land as the owner of one of the largest 
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and finest stables of horses in this coun- 
try, and a visit to his stables on what 
was once the Northern Ohio Fair 
grounds would prove the solid founda- 
tion there is for that reputation. His 
ownership of so much valuable stock of 
this character results from no expecta- 
tion of profit, but has grown from his 
liking for good horses and the use made 
of them as a matter of personal pleas- 
ure and health. From the days of his 
early manhood Mr. Gordon has always 
kept for family and personal use the 
best class of carriage and road horses 
that could be conveniently found. But 
the failure of his health some years ago 
decided him to test the beneficial influ- 
ence of taking long rides daily in the 
open air, and as it was also important to 
his object that these rides should be 
rendered as interesting and agreeable 
as possible, and having been fortunate 
in securing several of the fastest trotters 
in the country, and deeming the turf 
the best school to educate them and 
determine their merits, he naturally be- 
gan to take more interest in the turf and 
in racing animals than formerly—both 
as a diversion and with a view of being 
able to select judiciously the best road- 
sters to be found for his purpose. Feel- 
ing confident that his health was being 
benefited from their use, his interest 
in that line naturally increased. One 
purchase led to another, and so the 
well filled stables of to-day are the re- 
sult. Mr. Gordon is of the belief that 


judicious track-training and racing on 
different courses are essential to the 
greatest improvement and speed of 
which the trotting horse is capable, 
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and in consequence has allowed his 
horses to take part in races, but no man 
is more earnest than he in condemning 
any evil practices that may have grown 
up in connection with the race track. 

Among the valuable and famous 
horses owned by Mr. Gordon in the 
past or present may be named Cling- 
stone, William H., Largesse, Clemmie 
G., Mambrino Sparkle, Nobby, Guy, 
Croxie, Leontine, Rysdyk, Gretchen, 
Carry Berry Hill, Fanchon, with several 
others, including choice trotting-bred 
brood mares, with their colts aggregat- 
ing fully seventy-five or eighty head, 
and involving an outlay of from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, several of them having 
cost from five to twenty thousand dol- 
lars each, and he has refused an offer 
of fifty thousand dollars for one, and 
twenty thousand for another. 

Mr. Gordon, in the work upon his 
park, in his stables, greenhouses, etc., 
probably employs an average of a 
hundred men, who, with their families, 
make a large colony, involving a 
monthly distribution of several thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. Gordon has been so thoroughly a 
business man that he has seldom had 
time for politics, and certainly has had 
no taste for the strife and diplomacy of 
practical political life. From this it 
must not be judged that he takes no in- 
terest in the current events of national, 
state and municipal life, the currents of 
which he watches with the most absorb- 
ing interest and intelligent appreciation. 
He has ever been a Democrat of the 
old-fashioned kind, commencing life 


with a steady distrust of the United 
States bank, and opposing all measures 
that he did not believe to be in accord 
with the spirit of the constitution and 
for the good of the people. He has 
decided convictions in favor of the great- 
est practicable freedom of trade, and 
an opposition of the most pronounced 
character to any legislation tending to 
impose burdens on the many for the 
benefit of the few. His political faith is 
no mere acceptance of party platforms 
or party leaders, but is based upon 
knowledge that he has obtained by great 
experience in the business world. He 
is staunch in his beliefs when once 
formed, but respects the right of belief 
on the part of those who do not agree 
with his conclusions. He has been im- 
portuned on many occasions by the Dem- 
ocratic party of Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
county to allow the use of his name in 
connection with important offices, but 
has ever declined. The only office he 
has consented to hold was a member- 
ship of the city council as trustee from 
the Third ward in 1848 and again in 
1853. While there he served as chair- 
man of the committee on claims, and 
also on the committee on water works. 
The position last named was one of 
unusual importance, as it was at a time 
when Cleveland was endeavoring to 
furnish herself with a free and full use of 
the supply that nature had provided at 
her very door. Mr. Gordon had been 
compelled to study the water question 
somewhat, through difficulies met in 
furnishing that needed for his home use, 
and he was competent to aid in solving 
the question facing the city. He was of 











considerable service in that direction, 
and it was by his individual investigation 
and suggestion that attention was first 
called to the west side as affording the 
highest point for the location of the res- 
ervoir, and the advantages of obtaining 
purer water above the flow of the river, 
and in directing attention to the point 
at which it finally was built; which 
afterwards was the controlling influence 
that brought about the consolidation of 
Ohio City with Cleveland. 

Mr. Gordon was married on May 
25, 1843, to Miss Charlotte Gertrude 
Champlin, daughter of William How- 
ard Champlin. Four children were 
born to them, two of whom died in in- 
fancy. Their daughter, Georgiana, a 
young lady of unusual beauty and cul- 
ture, was married on November 5, 1873, 
to Viscount Alphonso Vilain XIIII. of 
Belgium. She died in Brussels, January 
9, 1876, without issue. Their only 
son, Charles Gordon, was married on 
June 15, 1871, to Miss Mary Augusta 
Smythe, daughter of Henry A. Smythe 
of New York City. Of this union seven 
children have been born, five of whom 
are boys, and all are living. 

Mr. Gordon’s life has been a very 
busy one, and the large material results 
he has produced have been the.legiti- 
mate fruits of his business genius, 
industry and skill in adapting his 
commercial lines to the needs of the 
community of which he was a part. 
Commencing for himself at a period of 
early boyhood, he was doing a man’s 
share among men long before reaching 
the legal estate of manhood, and that 
application of his early days was kept 
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up without cessation until his final re- 
tirement in 1871. Since that date he 
has kept personal charge of his many 
and varied interests, and still spends 
hours each day in looking after his bus- 
iness affairs. He is, in the largest mean- 
ing of the term, a self-made man. A 
little less than three hundred dollars 
from his father’s estate and as much 
more from his grandfather’s, was all the 
financial help he ever received from out- 
side sources. Those sums came ata 


‘time when he could appreciate their full 


value, falling to him early in life and 
giving him something to depend upon 
when out of other income during the 
changes of the early days. He never 
faced the hard and pitiful poverty to 
which some of our successful men were 
born, but was left so nearly to his own 
resources at a tender age, as to merit 
the full and complete honor of the high 
reputation he has won in the commer- 
cial and financial world. 

Mr. Gordon has found time for sev- 
eral visits to Europe, and in travel and 
reading has kept himself fully abreast 
with the best thought and culture of the 
world. A pleasing conversationalist, 
his thoughts are expressed with the 
terseness of a man of business, and 
enriched with the fruits of long exper- 
ience and observation. Quiet and 
modest in address and demeanor, he is 
one of the most approachable of men, 
and treats all with a courtesy that takes 
no note as to whether he is addressed 
by rich or poor, or of high or low estate. 
Careful, and of an exact method in all 
matters of business, he is generous and 
open-hearted, ready to give to any 





cause that meets the approval of his 
judgment, and has a substantial sym- 
pathy for any story of real distress. 
During his long business career he has 
been the means of helping many young 
men to a start in life, and it has ever 
been a pleasure to him to show others 
the causes that led to his own business 
success. He is a commoner of the 
most democratic type in his treatment 
of those about him, possessing the re- 
spect and confidence of those in his em- 
ploy, and never arrogating to himself 
one’ right or privilege that he does 
not believe to be the heritage of all. 
His reputation for high-minded in- 
tegrity is such that no word has ever 
been breathed against it, and it is well 
known that this governing principle 
has induced him to always refuse par- 
ticipation in entérprises of a questiona- 
ble character, no matter how profitable 
the promise, he being unwilling to be 
the possessor of means that came by 
wrong to others, and giving no value to 
wealth that was mixed with dishonest 
gains. 
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The healthful out-door exercise, tem- 
perance and moderation of his daily 
life, have kept Mr. Gordon far younger 
than his years, and the stranger who 
might now meet him in social or busi- 
ness life would never imagine that he 
had been of the pioneer merchants of 
Cleveland, and had passed so many 
years of severe labor. And the great 
usefulness of that past is continued in 
the present. Enjoying the confidence 
and esteem of all who know him, and 
the affectionate regard of those who 
know him best; doing good in many 
quiet ways; counseling with others 
as they ask it, out of the stores of his 
ripe experience ; sharing with others 
the results of his industry and years of 
toil ; he can indeed look back upon a 
life that has made a beneficial mark 
upon the world and furnished an exam- 
ple of industry, honesty, courage, and 
high-minded character that the young 
men of this generation can emulate with 
benefit to themselves and their country. 


J. H. Kennepy. 
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Tue life of Horace Gillette Cleveland 
has been one of unceasing business ac- 
tivity, and the greatest portion of it has 
been identified. with the wonderful 
growth and expansion of the city of 
Cleveland. He was born January 3, 
1832, at Winchester, Litchfield county, 
Connecticut, and was the youngest son 
of eleven children. His father, Oren 


Cleveland, being a man of good educa- 
tion and fine literary taste, devoted © 
many years of his life to teaching, at 
the same time cultivating a farm. Moses 
Cleveland, from whom this branch of 
the family descended, came over from 
Ipswich, England, about 1640, and set- 
tled in Woburn, Massachusetts ; his son 
Samuel settled in Connecticut in 1693. 
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Oren Cleveland, the father of Horace, 
removed his family to Ohio in 1839, and 
settled in Geauga county. 

Although raised on a farm, and at- 
tending district schools in the winter, 
young Cleveland early manifested a 
strong disposition toward business life. 
After he was seventeen he worked for a 
couple of years as a carpenter and 
joiner, becoming well versed in the use of 
tools, and waiting, meanwhile, for some 
opportunity to begin a mercantile career. 
When nineteen years of age he entered 
the store of Kile, Wilkins & Company, 
at Huntsburgh, where he remained as 
general clerk for about a year. De- 
termined to broaden his business edu- 
cation, he came to Cleveland in 1852 
and entered a mercantile college for the 
purpose of perfecting himself in book- 
keeping, and at the end of a few weeks 
he had so thoroughly mastered the 
science that he was offered the position 
of tutor in the college, but declined, 
wishing to connect himself more ac- 
tively with the business of the city. 

Immediately on leaving college he 
engaged as bookkeeper with Mr. A. M. 
Beebe, at that time doing a large and 
profitable business on Bank street. He 
remained with Mr. Beebe about a year, 
and then was employed in the Forest 
City Bank, organized under the free bank- 
ing law of Ohio. At the end of abouta 
year he was prostrated by a severe and 
lingering illness, which necessitated his 
resignation, much to the regret of the 
officers of the institution, for his clerical 
abilities were of a high order, and, 
joined to a uniformly courteous deport- 
ment, made him a general favorite. 
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After his restoration to health, he was 
employed for a short time by the Bank 
of Geauga, at Painesville, where his 
skill as an accountant was called into 
requisition in examining, writing up and 
balancing books and accounts that had 
been neglected for many years. This 
service done, he returned to Cleveland, 
and in the spring.of 1855 entered the 
well-known wholesale hardware store of 
George Worthington & Co., then on the 
corner of Water and Superior streets, 
the present site of the National Bank 
building. He was the bookkeeper and 
chief clerk of this enterprising and very 
successful business house for nearly ten 
years. These were years of close ap- 
plication, and taxed to the utmost a 
constitution not naturally robust; yet 
the experience was of great advantage, 
for by it he was being educated for the 
more responsible duties the years were 
to bring to him. 

In the fall of 1864 he formed a co- 
partnership with Joseph H. Brown, 
Richard Brown, Thomas Brown and 
William Bonnell, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
under the name of Cleveland, Brown & 
Company, and opened a large iron and 
steel warehouse at Nos. 25 to 31 Merwin 
street, making heavy hardware a spec- 
ialty. They imported largely of Swed- 
ish iron, English steel, etc. Under Mr. 
Cleveland’s energetic and capable man- 
agement, their business operations 
reached an average of two millions per 
annum, and their trade extended 
throughout Northern Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and the upper lakes, and, in 
some lines of goods, as far east as Bos- 
ton. The reputation of the house for 
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enterprise and honorable dealing was 
thoroughly established. There have 
been several changes of partners during 
the twenty-two years of its existence, the 
present firm consisting of H. G. Cleve- 
land, Richard Brown, Peter M. Hitch- 
cock, Aaron M. Wilcox and Martyn 
Bonnell. 

In 1870 Mr. Cleveland was elected 
president of the Painesville & Youngs- 
town railroad, a narrow-gauge running 
from Fairport, on the lake, to Youngs- 
town, built for the special purpose of 
transporting iron ore from the lake to 
the extensive iron works at Youngstown, 
and coal from that region to the lake, 
being under the control of parties en- 
gaged in these interests. After about a 
year he resigned, on account of the in- 
creasing demands of his regular busi- 
ness. 

Exemplary in all transactions, whether 
of a public or private character, an ac- 
tive, earnest man, with a keen insight 
into the multiplied details of such a life, 
and with rare judgment to meet them, 
he is the recognized head of one of Cleve- 
land’s most enterprising and substantial 
commercial houses. In politics he is a 
conservative Republican. He is thor- 
oughly patriotic, and heartily supported 
the war, giving liberally to all those 
charitable enterprises that grew out of 
the struggle. He was for two yearsin the 
city council and rendered valuable ser- 
vice on the finance committee. He isa 
communicant in the Episcopal church, 
uniting with Grace church about twen- 
ty-one years ago. He engages actively 
in its Christian work, cheerfully giving 
of his time and money to its advance- 
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ment ; indeed, all worthy charitable 
objects find in him a friend. Heisa 
warden of Grace church, and for sev- 
eral years was one of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese. He was married 
to Miss Anna Maria Knapp of Danbury, 
Connecticut, in 1853. They have three 
children, two sons and one daughter. 
Mrs. Cleveland died in January, 1886, 
greatly lamented. 

We cannot more appropriately close 
this necessarily inadequate sketch than 
by appending the following deserved 
tribute from the pen of Judge C. C. 
Baldwin: 


When I first knew Horace G. Cleveland he was a 
clerk in the employ of George Worthington & Com- 
pany, a leading and strong hardware firm. His safe 
and solid business character made him much trusted 
by them. His character and ability, I suppose, 
caused him to be selected by the large house of 
Brown, Bonnell & Company to represent their iron, 
the firm being Cleveland, Brown & Company. In all 
the revolutions of the iron trade, and in the midst of 
litigation and misfortune to the firm of Brown, Bon- 
nell & Company, the business of the firm of Cleve- 
land, Brown & Company justified the very wise se- 
lection of Mr. Cleveland. I regard him as a man of 
very exceptional ability. I have met him in various 
positions and places to test his character. His mind 
is acute, quick and very active in its knowledge and 
in conclusions. He is energetic, but not sash, 
Many men achieve business success and large re- 
sources by the accident of being in a channel of 
profit or by running risk. His is the higher type of 
business talent—an accurate "knowledge of business 
affairs and logical, safe reasoning therein, leading to 
safe and profitable conclusions, so that one may be 
sure his business will be conducted to success and 
with profit, and at the same time wisely and 
prudently. In the very large business interest and 
capital owned and conducted by the firm of which 
he is the head, this is of the highest importance, It 
is often much easier to acquire money than to safely 
keep it. Whether as iron merchant, manufacturer, 
bank president or conducting a railroad, his mind 
applied to the business would be sure to make him 
well known and respected by all he might meet. 
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Mr. Cleveland has not only this character in his 
business life but he is a gentleman of wide culture 
besides. Heisaman of much general and literary 
intelligence, His interest in literature he has shown 
by various literary enterprises, and his general intelli- 
geace is made useful not only for private ends but 
also for wise public enterprises. His intellectual 
character impresses strongly those who meet him. 
Quiet, but not reserved, genial in manner, bright of 
face, quick of perception, always ready, but not too 


ready, to impart knowledge or judgment in general. 
conversation, or in meetings of private or -public’ 


business, he seems to be possessed of. great force. 


He is quick, terse in speech, logical and accurate, ° 
but appreciative of others’ views, and not censorious 
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as such minds are apt to be. Criticism is cheap and 
easy, but his social intercourse is very free from it. 
A prominent feature is the force and strength which 
he carries with such certainty of being accurate. 
Very few men are as well calculated as he to lead 
safely, and few inspire such confidence. It hardly 
seems necessary for me to speak of the very high 
reputation he has for integrity and Christian charac- 
ter. His instincts seem always for the best, and his 
labors not lavish but wisely unselfish. He has that 
even poise of character possessed by very few indeed 
—a happy possession. He seems to make a most 
wise use: of-life and is its master. 


WILson M. Day. 
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CoLoNEL WILLIAM P. THOMPSON is a 
Virginian by birth, an Ohioan by adop- 
tion, and a cosmopolitan by nature. 
Virginia, as the state of his nativity, has 
ever challenged his intensest love and 
devotion. Ohio, the scene of his great- 
est business ,triumphs, has given him 
friends and admirers without number, 
and in return he has presented her the 
best that is in him of public spirit and 


far-reaching business sagacity. | For all 


that, his acquaintance is too wide, his 
patriotism too deep to be confined 


within state bounds; and his friends 
may justly claim for him those broader. 


attainments in practical statesmanship 
which mark the true lover of his coun- 
try. 

Unjustly, perhaps, Colonel Thompson 
is best known in Ohio as a politician. 
That he is a politician of the keenest 
insight and the wisest generalship, even 


his political opponents will readily con- 
cede. But he is more than that. 

While he is a party man and an 
earnest believer in the principles of the 
Democratic party, he is almost.entitely 
without . partisanship, never . carrying 
political questions into his ‘business or. 
social relations, firmly believing that the. 
perpetuity of Republican institutions is. 
best secured by having two. powerful. - 
parties covering all political questions 
incident to government and so equally 
divided that errors and misconduct on 
the part of one are readily remedied by 
the accession to power of the other 
party, always conceding that there are 
two sides to all governmental questions 
and that from the clash of opinions, 
kindly expressed from those opposed, 
the best good can be obtained. Moder- 
ate and conservative in his views, he is 
not readily tempted to extremes of 
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opinion ; conscious of the honesty of 
his own convictions, he frankly con- 
cedes to those in opposition the same 
purity of thought and right of action 
which he claims for himself. 

Colonel Thompson was trained to 
political life. Born in Wheeling (then), 
Virginia, January 7, 1837, his earliest 
associations were with the distinguished 
men who then led the political move- 
ments of the day. His father, Judge 
George W. Thompson, came of sturdy 
Irish stock, and, though born in Virgin- 
ia, was reared inOhio. Longin public 
life, he never swerved from his allegi- 
ance to the Democratic party, even 
when, as in the days of the Whig aristoc- 
racy rule, to bea Democrat was regarded 
as equivalent to being a demagogue. In 
1850 he was elected to represent the 
Wheeling district in congress, but 
resigned in 1852 to occupy a seat on the 
bench of the circuit court of Virginia. 
After serving the full term of eight years, 
he was reélected for a similar term, but, 
in 1861 was deprived of his office under 
the new state government, because he 
believed the assumption of power by the 
reorganized government was as unconsti- 
tutional as the act of Virginia in going 
out of the Union. He was also his 
party’s candidate for auditor of state 
and governor, but was defeated. Al- 
though long in active public life, the 
elder Thompson would never allow him- 
self to become so absorbed in political 
activity as to deny himself the pleasure 
of philosophical study, of which he was 
passionately fond. He was an extensive 
and careful reader, a thorough scholar, 
and a graceful and forcible writer, hav- 
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ing published several works on philoso- 
phy. He was one of the most intense 
Union men, and yet, because he was 
opposed to what he considered the 
unconstitutional acts of the reorganized 
state government, he was arrested, sent 
to Camp Chase, and banished from the 
state. He is still living, a hale and 
hearty old gentlemen of eighty-one years 
of age, with his mental vigor but slightly 
impaired by time, A poem recently 
written by him, on the occasion of his 
eighty-first birthday, shows that his pen 
is as graceful as in former years. Phys- 
ically rather fragile, he was a man of 
great fibre and of the most intense ap- 
plication. 

To his mother Colonel Thompson 
also owes a great deal. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Steenrod, daughter 
of Daniel Steenrod, who was for many 
years one of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential men of his section of the coun- 
try. Her brother, the Hon. Lewis Steen- 
rod, represented the Wheeling district in 
congress a number of years, and was es- 
teemed one of the ablest and best men 
in the state. In her younger days she 
was a large, dignified woman, and a 
leader in society. Wheeling was then 
one of the most cultured of American 
cities. It lay on the great thoroughfare 
between the west and south to Wash- 
ington and the east, and strangers from 
the west, the south and the east made it 
a point always to stop over there and 
enjoy the hospitality of its citizens. 
The people of Wheeling were noted far 
and wide for their great entertainments, 
and there was scarcely a public man of 
the day who had not participated in 
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them. The Thompson mansion was 
always open to the best people of the 
city, as well as to the distinguished 
guests of other sections of the country, 
and Mrs. Thompson entertained with a 
great deal of grace and dignity. In 
this, and in countless other ways, she 
sustained her husband in his many hard- 
fought political battles. She is still 
living, a bright and cheery old lady 
and a devoted Christian, as she always 
has been. 

In early life Colonel Thompson was 
a delicate child, but an earnest student. 
He attended the best schools in Wheel- 
ing until Lindsley institute was started, 
and from this school he obtained most 
of his education. As has been stated, 


the whole bent of his education, both 
in school and out, was to follow in the 
footsteps of his father and his uncle, 


both of them lawyers and politicians ; 
and as early as fourteen years of age we 
find young Thompson fully in the coun- 
cils of his father and other leaders of 
the Democratic party in the county. 
For a single term he attended Jefferson 
college, at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 
then in the zenith of its power ; but his 
strong yearning for professional and po- 
litical activity led him to drop his 
studies, and he soon became connected 
as a law student with Russell & Fitz- 
hugh, one of the strongest firms in that 
part of Virginia. The junior member 
of the firm is now one of the leading 
judges of Richmond, Virginia. 

His health becoming impaired, with 
rare determination for a mere youth, he 
decided to try farm life, and for a year 
or more endured all the hardships inci- 
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dent to a backwoods experience in Mar- 
shall county, Virginia. The discipline 
brought excellent results to both mind 
and body, and he soon found himself ex- 
tensively and profitably engaged in the 
lumber business. But even while thus 
isolated from the more active arena of 
politics and society, he could not curb 
the ruling passion of his life. Although 
under age, and therefore ineligible to 
election, he made an active canvass for 
the legislature, in the face of the violent 
opposition of the “ mossbacks”’ of the 
day, and succeeded in getting a major- 
ity of the delegates, when his father 
stepped in and coolly nipped the young 
man’s ambition in the bud by disclosing 
the fact that he could not legally take 
his seat if elected. The spectacle of a 
mere boy causing consternation among 
the wheel-horses and actually having 
within his grasp the nomination to a 
body of which he could not legally be- 
come a member, is extremely edifying, 
to say the least. 

After this period of self-enforced exile, 
young Thompson resumed the study of 
the law and, in 1857, was admitted to 
the bar. Here again was manifested 
the independent spirit which has since 
been so marked a trait in his character. 
Preferring not to practice before his 
father’s court, because of the possible 
ground for charges of favoritism, he 
went to Fairmont, Marion county, and 
entered into partnership with Alpheus 
F. Haymond, afterwards a justice of the 
supreme court of West Virginia. Dur- 
ing the interval between this and the 
breaking out of the war, young Thomp- 
son was a candidate for the constitu- 
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tional convention, and would have been 
elected had it not been that, a few days 
before the election, a straight-out Seces- 
sionist entered the field on account of 
Thompson’s refusal to commit himself ta 
that doctrine. And this renders appro- 
priate a brief statement of the causes 
which led to Colonel Thompson’s enter- 
ing the service of the Confederacy in 
the war against the Union. 

With his father, he was opposed to 
the war; he did not believe in seces- 
sion, and he was in favor of compro- 
mise on any fairterms. Indeed, when 
the Marion guards, which he organized 
and of which he was captain, took a 
vote on the question of secession, his 
was the only negative ballot that, was 
cast. He always said that if old Vir- 
ginia went out of the Union, she would 
not only wage an unsuccessful contest 
but would be hurried from end to end 
with the sweep of hostile armies, and 
would have to bear the brunt of the 
great conflict. He foresaw that slavery 
must go—and for this he was by no 
means sorry—and he knew that this re- 
sult could only come through a long 
and bloody war. Extensive travel 
through the north had given him such 
knowledge of the men and resources of 
this section as to convince him that 
such a war could have but one ending, 
and that the overthrow of the Confeder- 
acy. That the rupture between the 
north and south must sooner or later 
rend his native state in twain became 
early apparent to him; and, while he 
lived to see the good results of this, he 
could not then but have the keenest re- 
grets over what appeared to be a great 
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catastrophe. Through all this doubt 
and misgiving, however, devotion to his 
state finally obtained the ascendancy, 
and he cast his fortunes with his peo- 
ple, determined to accept their fortunes 
and share their fate. 

The opening events of the war found 
attorney Thompson at his office in Fair- 
mont, but the rapid whirl of events 
soon drove him into the maelstrom of 
excitement of which Richmond was the 
centre. He did not, however, go to 
Richmond until word came that Gov- 
ernor Letcher and the council had ap- 
pointed Thomas S. Haymond major- 
general of miltia and that General Hay- 
mond had appointed him aid-de-camp 
and chief of staff. Thompson had been 
a major of militia and was then captain 
of the Fairmont Grays, a volunteer 
organization in existence at the break- 
ing out of the war, which company he 
took into active service. Haymond was 
sent back from Richmond to take com- 
mand of the militia, in view of the pos- 
sible conflict. This was in March, 1861. 
Upon arriving in Western Virginia, 
General Haymond called together a 
large number of leading men of that 
section and discussed the situation. 

At this conference Captain Thomp- 
son was unanimously selected to 
go to Richmond and present to the 
governor and his council the condition 
of affairs in Western Virginia and urge 
upon them the necessity of sending as 
powerful a force as practicable into that 
section of the state, all agreeing that the 
presence of such a body of troops, at 
that time, would bring into the service 
of the state a very large number of the 
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able bodied men of that section. It was 
foreseen that the great barrier of the 
Alleghany mountains would render it 
impracticable to maintain the authority 
of the state over Western Virginia, so 
easily accessible through Ohio and 
Pennsylvania to the advance of the Fed- 
eral troops. It was agreed by the Vir- 
ginia authorities, including General Lee, 
then commander-in-chief of the forces 
of that state, that as soon as practicable 
two armies should be gathered together, 
one to enter Western Virginia from 
Harper’s Ferry by the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad, and the other into the 
Kanahwa Valley, but the rapid move- 
ment of Federal troops, concentrating 
at Harper’s Ferry, prevented the pro- 
posed movement from that direction, 
and the northeastern portion of the state 
being entirely cut off, only four compa- 
nies from that entire section were en- 
abled to join the Virginia army, one of 
which was Captain Thompson’s. While 
in Richmond he was tendered by the 
governor a lieutenant-colonelship,which 
he declined, stating to the governor that 
he had no military training and did not 
believe himself fitted for so large a com- 
mand and added: “If I achieve this 
position by meritorious work by the end 
of the war, I shall be amply satisfied.”’ 

Early in April his company was as- 
signed to Colonel Porterfield’s command 
and participated in the engagements at 
Phillippi, one of the earliest of the war. 
He was present with General Garnett 
at Laurel Hill, and was by his side when 
he was killed at Carrick’s Ford. His 
regiment was then assigned to duty 
under General Edward Johnston and 
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participated in the fight at Cheet Moun- 
tain, Greenbrier, River, and Alleghany 
Mountain. In this last battle his brother, 
Lewis S. Thompson, one of the most 
gallant young officers of the army, was 
killed while leading a charge against the 
Federal forces entrenched in an abatis. 
Subsequently he served under General 
T. J. Jackson, General Breckenridge and 
General Early, and was present at 
most of the noted battles of these great 
commanders. In the winter of 1862-63, 
his friend, General William L. Jackson, 
and himself, with others, organized a 
brigade of cavalry, General Jackson, 
becoming the commander of the brigade, 
and Colonel Thompson commander of 
the Nineteenth Virginia cavalry, which 
obtained a reputation second to none in 
the service. Colonel Thompson had 
the respect and esteem of all his com- 
manding officers, and between himself 
and his old brigade commander, now 
judge of the circuit court of Louisville, 
Kentucky, there is the closest possible 
personal friendship. Thus, it will be 
seen, Colonel Thompson’s services in 
the army covered the first exciting con- 
tests in Western Virginia ; subsequently, 
in the brilliant engagements in the 
Valley of Virginia, in the great fights 
around Richmond, and later on in Gen- 
eral Early’s unavailing but brilliant 
resistance to General Sheridan in the 
Army of Virginia. 

After the close of the war, Col- 
onel Thompson resumed the prac- 
tice of the law for a few months in 
Doddridge county, West Virginia, under 
Judge Stewart, the only judge who under 
the severe proscriptive laws then pre- 
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vailing in that state, would allow him to 
practice. Finding a movement on foot 
to impeach the judge for permitting him 
to practice, he voluntarily withdrew and 
went to Parkersburg in July, 1866, and 
entered the oil business with his brother- 
in-lw, Hon. J. N. Camden. 

From producing oil they gradually in- 
creased their business by the erection of 
large yards, tankage appliances, etc., un- 
til they had developed a very large busi- 
ness in the sale of crude oils. The firm 
(J. N. Camden & Co.) was then com- 
posed of J. N. Camden, W. N. Chan- 
cellor and W. P. Thompson; but as 
both of his partners were engaged 
in other business, the management 
of the greater part of the oil 
business gradually devolved more 
and more upon Colonel Thompson, who 
made up for his lack of business train- 
ing by close application and untiring 
energy, and soon made himself master 
of the situation. Meanwhile followed 
discoveries of very large quantities of 
excellent lubricating oil near Parkers- 
burg. With characteristic enterprise, 
they secured control of the product of 
this entire region, and, during the period 
of heaviest production, were the largest 
handlers of lubricating oil in the world, 
introducing it upon all the railroads and 
into machine shops, and exporting it to 
foreign countries. 

When the production of West Virginia 
oil began declining,the firm erected refin- 
eries for manufacturing lubricating and 
refined oils for the market. In 1875 they 
entered into relations with the Standard 
Oil company, and the Camden Consol- 
idated Oil company was formed, with 
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Senator Camden as president and Col- 
onel Thompson as vice-president, Mr. 
Chancellor retiring from the business. 
From Parkersburg, Colonel Thompson 
assisted the other Standard Oil company 
officials in effecting favorable commer- 
cial connections with the western coun- 
try, buying substantially all the refiner- 
ies at Parkersburg and Marietta. 
In 1881 he removed to Cleveland as 
one of the executive officers of the 
Standard Oil company, still remaining 
vice-president of the Virginia company. 
In 1882 he was elected secretary of the 
Standard, and in 1884, Colonel Oliver 
H. Payne retiring from the vice-presi- 
dency, he was made vice-president, 
which office he still holds. 

That his present position is one which 
calls for the highest display of organiz- 
ing and executive ability no one can 
doubt who is acquainted with the im- 
mense operations of the Standard Oil 
company. As first vice-president he 
is charged with the duty of overseeing 
the company’s affairs throughout the 
vast territory lying west of Buffalo, the 
main office being in New York City. 
The multiplicity of details in so exten- 
sive a business, employing thousands of 
assistants and workmen and involving 
daily transactions of immense magni- 
tude, where the shading of a fraction of 
a cent per gallon would make a differ- 
ence of thousands of dollars, must be 
distracting and bewildering in the ex- 
treme were it not for the remarka- 
ble system developed by this com- 
pany. For all the details of his work, 
Colonel Thompson has a wonderfully 
retentive memory, reaching not only 
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the financial interests of the com- 
pany but also the practical aspects of 
the various stages of the refining pro- 
cess. In the quiet private office of 
Colonel Thompson, little hint can be ob- 
tained of the magnitude of these daily 
operations. There is no noise, no con- 
fusion, no clashing. Everything is sys- 
tematic and business-like. Telegrams, 
correspondence, reports and visitors 
are disposed of in regular order, and 
with an ease and self-possession born of 
long study and training. The smallest 
employé catches the earnest, active 
spirit which pervades the entire estab- 
lishment, and is quiet, courteous, and, 
above all, business-like. 

In his business life Colonel Thomp- 
son is approachable, frank, prompt and 
decisive. Both his legal and his mili- 


tary training have contributed to his 


make-up as a manager of large interests, 
the former enabling him to grasp ab- 
struse problems almost at sight, the 
latter furnishing him those marvelous 
forms of organization and discipline of 
which his department is an enduring 
monument. He is not apt to look at 
the dark side of things, but makes it a 
rule of his life never to repine at what 
is past and never to be disturbed by 
what is inevitable. No doubt it is this 
happy faculty of carrying with ease the 
burdens of every-day life that enables 
him to not only keep his own special 
work well in hand but also to serve as 
director in several railroad companies 
as well. 

As a public man his counsel is con- 
stantly in demand in matters of both 
state and national moment, and the 
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drafts of his friends upon his time and 
energy are always honored. Although 
many times solicited, he has never ac- 
cepted public or political office of any 
kind since the war, save as a member of 
the Democratic state committee of West 
Virginia, during which period he was ac- 
tive in organizing his party in that state, 
with a view to doing away with the pro- 
scription laws. He has enjoyed for years 
the friendship of the leading men of both 
great political parties. A warm personal 
friend of Hon.H. B. Payne, he was earnest 
and effective in securing the election of 
that gentleman to the United States sen-- 
ate. Colonel Thompson is a forcible and 
convincing speaker, but never commits 
anything to writing or thinks out what 
he is going to say, depending upon the 
inspiration of the moment. He is im- 
presssive and clear in his diction, and 
generally says what he starts out to say 
in clear and unmistakable terms. 

His army record was that of a brave, 
cool-headed and popular officer, with 
“staying ’’ qualities of the highest de- 
gree; and none more readily and heart- 
ily recognize these characteristics than 
men of opposing armies. In conversa: 
tion he seldom alludes to the past, 
preferring to forget as much as possible 
of that unhappy period. 

Tn private life Colonel Thompson is 
genial, open-hearted and _ hospitable. 
In conversation he: is brilliant and 
instructive. Among all classes, and 
especially at his old Virginia home, he 
is most highly regarded. He is a man 
to whom people in the more lowly walks 
of life can go, and do go, for counsel, 
with the full assurance of a careful hear- 
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ing and of the right kind of assistance 
unostentatiously rendered. His charities 
are numerous, but few know anything 
about them. His is a most home-like 
home and a truly interesting family. 
Ason is wisely preparing for business 
life by undergoing the discipline of a mil- 
itary institute in Virginia. A younger 
son and a daughter make light for a 
home over which Mrs. Thompson pre- 
sides with ease and grace. His social 
connections in Virginia are of the high- 
est. One brother, George W. Thomp- 
son, jr., is president of the Ohio River 
Railroad company, with headquarters at 
Parkersburg. Another brother, Daniel 
S. Thompson, is superintendent of the 
Camden Consolidated Oil company. 
One sister is the wife of the 
Hon. J. N. Camden of Parkersburg, 
United States senator from West Vir- 
ginia. Another sister is the wife of Dr. 
S. B. Bushfield, formerly of Virginia, 
now of Colorado. Colonel Thompson’s 
marriage took place in Augusta county, 
Virginia, in March, 1864, to Miss Mary 
E. Moffett, daughter of Colonel Henry 
M. Moffett, of Pocahontas county, Vir- 
ginia. Mrs. Thompson comes of a 
family widely known in Virginia, par- 
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ticularly in Augusta, Rockbridge and 
Shenandoah counties, including in its 
connection Daniel Boone, General Har- 
rison, “ Sandy ” Stuart (Fillmore’s sec- 
retary of state), Governor McDowell 
and other distinguished men. 

In concluding this brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete sketch, it may not be 
inappropriate to say that, among the 
business men of Cleveland, Colonel 
Thompson occupies a leading and influ- 
ential position. In integrity, ability 
and far-seeing judgment, his attainments 
are of the highest order. We hazard 


nothing in saying—for -it is the simple 
truth—that no man’s counsel is more 
generally sought among our business 
men, or more implicitly followed, than 
is Colonel Thompson’s. This counsel is 
never officiously thrust forward, nor is 
it ever refused. Prompt, penetrating 


and incisive, his judgments of men and 
affairs are seldom mistaken, and never 
unjust. He is in the prime of life with 
a splendid physique, a well-moulded 
head and a keen but kindly eye. His 
popularity is of the kind that endures, 
because it is deserved. 


W. M. Day. 














_ Hi J. WEBB. 


THERE is no man known to a larger 
circle of personal and business friends 
around these great western lakes than 
H. J. Webb, who for the last thirty years 
and more has been a familiar and con- 
spicuous figure in the marine circles of 
Cleveland. He was the pioneer of the 
ship brokerage business in the west, and 
from the start has been at the head of 
the profession. His success has been 
steady, and his reputation for good 
judgment and honest dealing has in- 
creased with each passing year. His 
standing and history in connection with 
the marine business of this section of the 
country have been such that they well 
warrant a full and permanent record 
here. 

Mr. Webb was born in Potsdam, St. 
Lawrence county, New York, on April 
16, 1832, of a New England family of 
worthy descent. His father, H. B. 
Webb, was a native of Vermont, having 
been born in Rochingham, Windham 
county of that state, in 1800, and his 
mother, Emily Carpenter, also saw the 
light of day in Bristol, Addison county 
of the same state, in 1806. The father 
‘was engaged in the general merchandise 
business, and in 1827 removed to Gov- 
ernour, New York, and followed a simi- 
lar line of business. While there he 
was married, and at a later date re- 
moved to Potsdam, where the subject 
of this sketch was born—the third child 


of a family of eight girls and five boys, 
of whom seven of the former and two of 
the latter are yet living. After a few 
years in Potsdam Mr. Webb removed to 
Vermont, where he entered into part- 
nership with his brother, E. A. Webb 
and Alfred, Wainright, under the firm 


‘name of Webb, Wainright & Co., in the 
_Stove, tinware and foundry business, in 
‘Montpélier. In 1847 he again decided 


on a change of location, and settled in 
Blissfield,, Lenawee county, Michigan, 
where. the remainder’ of his life was 


"spent. 


The son, H. J. Webb, was not given 
such advantages of schooling as are 


‘open to a majority of the boys of to-day, 
‘but he made the most of what he had, 
‘and in. compensation therefor was 
allowed a thorough business training, 


which commenced at an early age. 
Soon after his father arrived in Michi- 
gan he entered the dry goods store of 
G. & D. Carpenter, his uncles on his 
mother’s side, where he remained one 
year. At the end of that period he de- 
cided that he would seek a wider field, 
in which there would be a better chance 
for growth, and accordingly went to 
Toledo. That city was then, in 1848,a 


“small place in comparison with to-day. 
The greater part. of it was situated 


farther. down the river than where the 
busiest and most important portion now 
stands, Cherry street being about the 
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centre. There was nothing whatever on 
the now busy Middle Ground except 
what was of natural growth, and the 
same might be said of the eastern bank 
of the Maumee, where all was native 
forest. Only one railroad touched the 
place, and that was the Erie & Kala- 
mazoo, which ran from Toledo to Hills- 
dale, Michigan. It was a small and 
primitive concern, using the old strap 
rail, and everything else on a par with 
that. 

Mr. Webb remained in Toledo until 
the winter of 1850, being at first em- 
ployed in the dry goods store of Keeler 
& Berdan, and afterwards with Phillips 
& Hopkins, who offered him superior 
inducements. In the year last named 


he came to Cleveland, where he per- 
manently settled, and which has been 


his home from that day to this. The 
journey was made partly by rail, on the 
line running from Cleveland to Norwalk 
that afterwards became a part of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern rail- 
road, and partly by stage coach. Cleve- 
. land then had a population of only sev- 
enteen thousand, but was reaching out, 
and gave promise of the future. He 
went almost immediately into the em- 
ploy of T. Harney, a dry goods man, 
who was located beneath the Dunham 
house, that is now a part of the Forest 
City house. A year later he accepted 
an advantageous offer from A. B. Noyes 
& Co.,a dry goods establishment opened 
by New York parties, who were located 
in the Baldwin block, the building now 
occupied by Captain Paddock. Mr. 
Noyes had miscalculated somewhat the 
means and requirements of this neigh- 
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borhood, and had brought with him from 
New York a larger and more elegant 
stock of goods than this market would 
in those days warrant. As a way out 
of his dilemma he divided his stock into 
two portions, and keeping one-half here 
sent Mr. Webb to Cincinnati to dispose 
of the other half. It was in 1853, when 
only twenty-one years of age, that this 
extensive responsibility was imposed 
upon him. He opened a store at No. 
10 East Fourth street, and conducted 
the business under the name of H. J. 
Webb & Co. As his mission was simply 
to close out the stock on hand, he did 
so,and was ready in ten month’ time to 
return to Cleveland. Mr. Noyes then 
decided that he had had sufficient ex- 
perience in the west, and returned to 
New York. Mr. Webb next connected 
himself with the dry goods house of 
Breen & Co., in the Northup & Spangler 
block, where the Union National bank 
is now situated. 

A more active life, and one in which 
he could be in the open air, had for 
some time been the desire of Mr. Webb, 
and in 1855 a most advantageous open- 
ing presented itself. The firm of Pratt 
& Apley held large contracts for the 
furnishing of stone, and were engaged 
in filling them—one for the mansion of 
Martin Zimmerman at Chippewa, op- 
posite Niagara Falls, one for the custom 
house at Buffalo, one for the custom 
house of Oswego, and others of a like 
character. They needed a man for a 
peculiar line of work that everybody 
could not do, and in order to secure the 
services of Mr. Webb made him an offer 
of one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
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a month, which was a very large salary 
in those days. He accepted. His 
duties were not only to oversee the load- 
ing and shipping of these stone cargoes, 
but to keep their books and make out 
their bills of lading, which was no small 
job, as the stone had to be cubed and 
the results figured up immediately so 
that the ship would meet with no delay. 
As Mr. Webb was a thorough account- 
ant, and naturally quick at figures, he 
achieved great success and gave the 
highest satisfaction in his new line of 
labor. He was engaged in this occupa-. 


tion for one year, at the end of which 
period his employers sold out and re- 
tired from business. 

It was this life and experience on the 
river and among the lake craft that 
gave direction to Mr. Webb’s after busi- 


ness life, and that caused him to enter 
a pursuit in which he has won such high 
reputation and gained such material 
success. While in the stone business 
he had occasion to engage a great 
many vessels, and the idea came to him 
that a vessel brokerage business on the 
western waters, if rightly handled, could 
be made of such use to shippers and 
vessel owners that it would return ma- 
terial benefits in a large degree to its 
founder and conductor. He accordingly 
decided to open an office in Cleveland 
and did so, and at that time his was the 
only office of that character on the 
western lakes. His first location was 
on the river at the foot of Bath street. 
Immediate success came to him, and as 
his method of doing business suited his 
employés, they remained by him from 
year to year, while his connections 
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broadened out continually. In about 
three years after his start in this line, 
the railroad came down to the river, and 
needed the land upon which he was 
located. He removed to the Perkin’s 
warehouse, on the east side of the river, 
and next to the Main street bridge. He 
remained there until 1860, when he 
crossed the river and located in the 
office of Kinsley Sherman, an iron ore 
dealer. In 1867, when the Winslow 
block on River street was completed, 
Mr. Webb made his quarters therein, 
where he remained until 1878, when he 
changed his quarters to the Board of 
Trade building on Water street. He 
was there for five years, and in 1883 
changed again to his present location 
in the Arcade block, at No. 1oz St. 
Clair street. 

In addition to following his chosen 
line of business, Mr. Webb made suc- 
cessful investments from time to time in 
vessel stock, until at present he is a 
large owner in several of the finest steam 
barges on the lake, and also in a num- 
ber of sail vessels. These two lines of 
activity have occupied all his time and 
engrossed all his attention from the day 
he went into ship brokerage until the 
present. When he decided to adopt 
the new line of business life he also de- 
cided to make it his one labor, to mas- 
ter it, and to build it up on such solid 
foundations of good faith and honesty 
as would make it permanent. He soon 
won the confidence of the leading vessel 
men, and has held it steadily ever since. 
The late Captairi Bradley was one of 
his staunchest friends and permanent 
patrons, depending much on his judg- 
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ment and advice. He has also for 
years attended to the business of many 
others of the leading vessel men all 
around the lakes. He has certainly jus- 
tified all the faith that has been reposed 
in him, as he has the reputation in ma- 
rine circles of being the most successful 
of the brokers on the lakes. He is nat- 
urally fitted for the business. He has 
for years kept a perfect record of every- 
thing happening in the line of his busi- 
ness, and can tell at a glance the 
average weekly rate of freights of coal, 
ore, grain and other commodities, for 
any season in the last twenty-eight years. 
He has a perfect knowledge of every 
point between the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence river and the head of Lake 
Superior. The result is that some one 


is constantly consulting him, while to 


the historian or compiler of statistics 
his fund of information is invaluable, 
and is being constantly drawn upon. 
Mr. Webb has a most wonderful mem- 
ory, and when he learns anything it 
remains by him. i 

Such confidence is reposed in his 
sagacity and knowledge of the situation, 
that many boats are placed in his hands 
by their owners with instructions to 
handle them as if they were his own. 
In the early days of his business he 
gave it a personal attention that was 
possible only to one of splendid physi- 
cal strength and the best habits of life. 
He was on the docks at daybreak and 
the last man to leave. He kept this up 
for fifteen years, and no man’s interests 
were ever put in jeopardy by any inat- 
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tention or lack of faithfulness on his 
part. He is cool-headed and always 
ready. He has the faculty of disposing 
of a great deal of business in a given 
time, can create resources as they are 
needed, keeps all his affairs in system, 
is well balanced in mind, and possesses 
executive powers of a high character. 
He can read men at a glance, is full of 
life and good humor, and in every rela- 
tion of life is honest, upright, and of the 
strictest personal and business integrity. 
As one of the means for a perfect mas- 
tery of his business, Mr. Webb has read 
much in admiralty law, and knows just 
where his rights and those of his patrons 
begin and end. 

Mr. Webb has been so engrossed in 
the main duty of his life, and has been 
so devoted to the trusts reposed in his 
hands, that he has never had time nor 
inclination for public life, and has de- 
clined many opportunities and resisted 
many importunities for a venture in the 
office-holding direction. His refusal in 
all cases has been emphatic and earnest. 
He has always felt a great interest in 
public questions,and has keenly watched 
public movements, and has given his 
voice promptly, through his vote, for or 
against any measure suggested, but 
there he has felt that his duty has an 
end. He is still in the prime of life, 
and during the business season is one 
of the hardest working and most stirring 
among the business men of Cleveland. 
He is a useful, high-minded and honor- 
able man, and has fully deserved the 
success he has achieved. 


J. H. K. 
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THE HONORABLE WILLIAM OSGOODE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF UPPER CANADA, 


A LANDSCAPE without a back ground 
would be wanting in one of the essentials 
of a complete picture. A portrait and 
sketch of the first chief justice of Up- 
per Canada would be imperfect without 
accompanying surroundings. It is not 
of so much consequence to be informed 
of the antecedents of the judge as of his 
judicial life after his arrival in a new 
and sparsely settled country. He was 
born in England in 1754, theseventeenth 
year of the reign of his majesty King 
George II. He was called to the bar 
of Lincoln’s Inn on the eleventh of No- 
vember, 1779. He had been engaged 
at the bar but twelve years when, at the 
early age of thirty-seven, he was chosen 
to represent his majesty, King George 
the III, as hischief judicial officer in that 
part of the old province of Quebec, lately 
given a separate exisistence and called 
Upper Canada. Before being sent out 
to this province as its chief judicial 
officer, he had, in 1779, published a 
work entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the Laws of 
Descent, and the reasons assigned by 
Mr. Justice Blackstone for rejecting in 
his table of Descents a point of doctrine 
laid down by Plowden, Lord Bacon and 
Hale.” It has been said that this work 
whcih was much thought of at the time 


by men of note, probably procured for 
him his high position and appointment 
to the bench. There can be no doubt 
Mr. Osgoode, an equity draftsman, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, when he wrote the work 
referred to, was in much favor with the 
king and his colonial minister. At the 
time of his appointment all colonial 
judicial appointments proceeded directly 
from the crown. In inaugurating the 
new province with a new order of things, 
new laws and new institutions, the king 
took especial care to name as his chief 
justice one esteemed well versed in 
English law, which had superseded the 
French law—the sequel will show the 
choice to have been a good one. In 
the selection of Colonel John Graves 
Simcoe for the first lieutenant- governor, 
the king was carrying out the principles 
of the age and time in which he lived. 
It was then the custom of.the British 
government to appoint military men to 
hold the chief appointment in the civil 
departments of the government. Colo- 
nel John Graves Simcoe had performed 
important service to the crown in the 
revolted statesof America. What more 
proper then than that a man of his mili- 
tary experience should be at the head 
of the province as its first governor. 
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John Graves Simcoe as lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and William Osgoode, set out on 
their respective official journeys in this 
province, the one as head of the civil 
government, and the other the judicial 
head of the province, at or. about the 
same time. 

The first parliament of the province 
met at Niagara on the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, 1792. The address of his excel- 
lency, Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe, to 
the members of this parliament on his 
opening the first session, well exempli- 
fied the principle under which the king’s 
deputy, acting no doubt under royal 
instructions, desired the government to 
be carried on. The lieutenant-governor, 
in his address, said: 

I have summoned you together under the author- 
ity of an act of parliament of Great Britain, passed 
last year (Act of 1791), which has established the 
British constitution and all the forms which secure 
and maintain it in this distant country. This province 
is singularly blessed, not with a mutilated constitu- 
tion, but with a constitution which has stood the test 
of experience and is the very image and transcript of 
that of Great Britain. 

His excellency, in calling the province 
a distant country, realized his own rela- 
tive position and the position of the 
representatives of the people whom he 
addressed. But who were the people? 
At that early period of her history the 
population of the province, all told, did 
not exceed ten thousand souls, and they 
scattered in settlements here and there 
along the St. Lawrence and the river on 
which rested Niagara, the then capital 
of the province. At that time what is 
now Toronto was a wild wilderness, fre- 
quented by Indians of the tent and birds 
of the air. 
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Mr. Joseph Bouchette, who made the 
first survey of York (Toronto) harbor, 
in 1793, thus describes the surround- 
ings: 

I still distinctly recollect the untamed aspect which 
the country exhibited when first Ientered the beautiful 
basin, which thus became the scene of my early 
hydrographical operations, Dense and trackless 
forests lined the margin of the lake and reflected 
their images in its glassy surface. The wandering 
savage had constructed his ephemeral habitation 
beneath their luxuriant foliage, the group then 
consisting of two families of Mississagas, and the 
bay and neighboring marshes were the hitherto 
uninvaded haunts of immense coveys of wild fowl. 


If the chief justice’s duties had been 
limited to Toronto, they would not have 
been very arduous. The sequel will 
show that they were not so limited but 
that his circuit extended eastward from 
Newark (Niagara) to Cornwall, in the 
eastern part of the province—that part 
of the province which, as has already 
been said, had settlements of people, 
loyal subjects of the king. 

The first mention we have of the chief 
justice of the province, in his judical 
capacity, is that on the twenty-third of 
August, 1792, he presided in the court 
of Oyer and Terminer and general gaol 
delivery, held in the town of Kingston, 
in and for the district of Mecklenburg. 
He had as associates on that occasion 
Richard Cartwright and Hector Mc- 
Leod, esquires, justices of the common 
pleas of the district. There were at 
this court twenty-four grand jurors 
sworn in; the records show that of 
the number were Henneyral Harkamer, 
William Fairfield and Donald McDon- 
nell. The fact that there were twenty- 
four grand jurors sworn in shows that 
this part of the province was not with- 














out inhabitants. There were grand 
jurors, petit jurors, tip taffs and all the 
incidenta and impedimenta of the En- 
glish courts of the day. I have had the 
advantage of perusing a vellum covered 
book, which bears the impress of age, 
and is reported to have been brought to 
the province by the chief justice, no 
doubt asa guideand faithful friend in his 
judicial work. This book is endorsed 
in large old English text, ‘‘ Rough 
Agenda Book.” It is the record of 
the proceedings of the English assize 
courts in various counties, commenc- 
“ ing with Hertfordshire Summer assize 
28, George III., A. D. 1788, before 
Alexander Lord Loughborough, and 
ending with the Kent assizes at Maids- 
tone, A. D., 1791. The book possesses 
an interest conveying to the mind the 
precedents used in the establishment of 
the Upper Canada courts. 

But to returntomy narrative: There 
was criminal business transacted at the 
first court held by the chief justice. 
The most important of the cases 
tried seems to have been that of a pris- 
oner indicted “ for the felonious, wilful 
and malicious murder of a certain 
Indian of the name of Snake.” The 
prisoner was acquitted; nevertheless, 
the trial on indictment found shows 
with what regard the Indian was treated 
in that day. The life of an Indian was 
held as sacred against the assassin as 
that of the civilized white man. There 
is no record of the chief justice holding 
another court until August, 1793, when 
he again presided at the court of oyer 
and terminer, held at Kingston. The 
most important event of this court was 
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that a prisoner was tried for “ feloniously 
and burglariously breaking and entering 
the dwelling house of Frederick Hen- 
ford, shopkeeper, and for feloniously 
stealing and carrying away eight musk- 
rat skins, of the value of forty shillings 
currency, and six racoon skins, of the 
value of five shillings currency.” 

The chief justice also presided at the 
court of oyer and terminer for the 
eastern district, held at the court house 
of the town of New Johnstown, on the 
fourteenth of August 1793, at which 
“twenty-two grand jurors were sworn. 
Amongst the grand jurors were Peter 
Drummond, Edward Jessup, John Dul- 
mage, David Brackenbridge, Paul Hick, 
Asel Landon, James Brackenbridge and 
John Jones.” These names are all fa- 
miliar to the inhabitants of the eastern 
part of the province, in their day and 
generation pioneers of the country. 
David Breckenridge and James Brack- 
enridge, who were on this grand jury, 
were of kin to John Breckenridge, the 
author of the Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798. Like many other families of the 
Revolutionary period, the Breckenridge, 
or, as it is in Canada spelled, the 
Breakenridge, family were divided on 
the subject of king and country. The 
above-named came to Canada, while 
the other members of the family took 
up their residence in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. The family was a large one, and 
the descendants are subjects of more 
than one country. Judge Chambers of 
Detroit is by his mother’s side a de- 
scendant of James Breakenridge. David 
Breckenridge was the maternal grand- 
father of the writer of this article. 
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In December, 1793, we find the chief 
justice presiding at the court of oyer 
and terminer, held at Newark (Niagara). 
The Hon. Robert Hamilton and Peter 
Russell, justices of the peace of the 
court of common pleas for the Home 
district, being associates. A grand 
jury of seventeen were sworn in at this 
court. Among the jurors were John 
McNabb, Peter Ball, William Jarvis, 
Angus McDonell, Francis Crooks, Ralph 
Clench, William Dickson and Thomas 
Butler, all prominent men of Newark, 
or Niagara, of that period. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, the 
last criminal court the chief justice 
presided at, in the Province of Upper 
Canada, was the court held at the town 
of Cornwall, in July, 1794. The notes 
of the cases in the chief justice’s book 
mentions the case of a prisoner tried 
for murder; he was acquitted of the 
murder but found guilty of manslaugh- 
ter. The sentence of the court was“ that 
the prisoner be burned in the hand,” 
and it is added “ which was accordingly 
done in court.” 

The burning in the hand part of this 
sentence and its execution, is my ex- 
cuse for going back a little and calling 
attention to the circumstances that in 
these criminal cases tried before Chief 
Justice Osgoode, he had as associates 
with him on the bench gentlemen “ jus- 
tices of the peace, of the court of com- 
mon pleas ’—vide court held at Niagara 
December, 1793. As recorded, the 
associates were “the Honorable Robert 
Hamilton and Peter Russell, justices of 
the peace of the court of common pleas 
for the home district.” 
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From this it is evident that there were 
local justices of the common pleas 
court of that day, and that the justices 
were prominent men of the locality. 
The establishment of the court of com- 
mon pleas in the province of Quebec 
has been referred to by Mr. Buel, who 
has, in the April number of the ‘ Maga- 
zine of Western History,’ a most inter- 
esting account of the “ Bench and the 
Bar of Detroit.” 

The act of 1791 continued, in Upper 
Canada, the old laws of Quebec until 
altered by new laws, to be passed by the 
Canadian legislature. Mr. Buel, in his 
article on “The Bench and Bar of De- 
troit,” in the April number of the maga- 
zine, says: 


In 1798 regular civil courts were organized and 
Detroit became a portion of the district of Hesse. 
The first term held at that place was in December 
of the same year, with James May as chief judge. 
In 1789 a local court of common pleas was organized 
having both civil and criminal jurisdiction. Appeal 
lay to the governor, and the council and the judges 
were selected from among the wealthier citizens who 
whipped, branded, banished and imprisoned, as their 
caprice or the state of their digestive organs dic- 
tated. 


It thus seems that the branding was 
in fashion in Detroit in 1789, when De- 
troit was still in possession of the 
British and part of the district of Hesse. 
Why, then, might it not be resorted to as 
a mode of punishment in 1794 in Corn- 
wall of the old Lunenburg and more 
modern eastern district. 

While in Upper Canada the chief 
justice had other than judicial duties 
to perform. He was alegislative coun- 
cilor of the province, appointed to the 
council in July, 1792, and in Septem- 
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ber, 1792, was appointed speaker of 
that body. 

His active judicial duties in Upper 
Canada commenced in August, 1792, 
and terminated December, 1793, or for 
a period of a little over a year and three 
months. It is not to be supposed that 
during that short time he could attain 
any great celebrity. There was, how- 
ever, one act of his which will ever be 
cherished by Canadians, the highest 
and best in his judicial history ; that act 
was his suggestion in his charge toa 
grand jury that slavery ought not to 
-exist in the colony of Canada. In con- 


sequence of this charge the Upper 
Canadian legislature, at their second 
session, held at Niagara, on the ninth 
of July, 1793, passed an act entitled, 
“An act to prevent the further intro- 


duction of slaves, and to limit the terms 
of contracts for service within this pro- 
vince.” It is a pride that Upper Cana- 
dians have, and justly have, that, at a 
time when neither their mother country 
nor the new republic to the south of them 
had abolished the devilish traffic in 
human flesh, their embryo province 
stepped forward and led the van in 
loosing the bondsman’s fetters. This 
was freedom not in name only but in 
very deed. A friend has favored me 
with a perusal of the September, 1886, 
number of a London periodical, “ The 
Pump Court, the Temple Newspaper 
and Review of Law, Literature and 
Society, Art and the Drama.” It is 
singular that at this late date it should 
have appeared, but in that number is 
published a letter from his club mem- 
bers congratulating Chief Justic Os- 


goode on his appointment, which, from 
its date, must have had reference to his 
appointment to the chief justiceship of 
Lower Canada, which took place on the 
twenty-fourth of February, 1794. The 
letter of congratulation was as follows: 


THE IMMORTAL JUPITER. 
TEMPLE COFFEE HO 15 May, 1794. 

The Immortal Jupiter congratulates the Lord 
Chief Justice Osgoode on his appointment: Snow- 
den Barue (President), Nat Bond, J. Floud, B. 
Bathe, Wm. Pott, W. Syer, V. P., Edward Cotton, 
T. Partington, Richard Legard, Jno. Fondret, H. 
Tripp, H. C. Litchfield. 


To the Honorable William Osgoode, Chief Justice 
of Quebec. 


This letter sufficiently proves the esti- 
mation in which the chief justice was 
held by a club of a very lofty name and 
no doubt lofty principles. 

Having traced the judicial history of 
his lordship in Upper Canada, and 
mentioned his promotion to the chief 
justiceship of Lower Canada, it is right 
to say that to secure the further mark 
of his sovereign’s favor he must have 
given satisfaction to the imperial gov- 
ernment while representing the crown as 
their chief justice in Upper Canada. 
In entering upon his duties in Lower 
Canada, he would find the criminal law 
of England in force there. The same 
government had, in yielding to the 
Lower Canadians the French law in 
civil matters, retained their own crim- 
inal law, and to the administration of 
this law the chief justice was no stran- 
ger. It happened that during the Hon. 
William Osgoode’s administration of 
criminal law in Quebec, there was tried 
an important, if not the most important, 
case of the time. This was the trial of 
David McLane for high treason, before 
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special commission of oyer and terminer, 
under the great seal of the province. 
The judges on the commission were the 
chief justice (Osgoode), the Hon. James 
Monk, chief justice of the king’s bench 
of the district of Montreal, the Hon. 
Thomas Dunn, Jenkin Williams, Peerie 
Debourne, justices of the king’s bench 
of the district of Quebec. 

David McLane was an American who 
was accused of conspiring with other 
Americans in Vermont and New York, 
and certain malcontents of the province 
of Lower Canada, to overthrow the 
government. It was charged that he 
was holding communication with Genet, 
the French minister to the United 
States, to the same purpose. The evi- 
dence on the part of the crown was con- 
clusive of guilt. ~The prisoner offered 


no evidence, but relied on the cross- 


examination of the crown’s witnesses, 
his own statement and defense made in 
open court and the effort of his counsel 
for his acquittal. All were of no avail, 
however, for he was convicted, con- 
demned to death and executed ; and as 
if hanging was not enough of punish- 
ment in these barbarous days, after 
death his head was severed from his 
body , it is supposed as a terror to evil 
doers with traitorous designs. The re- 
port of the case describes the crime 
thus : 

Prisoner sentenced to death. On Friday, July 21, 
prisoner was hanged, his head cut off after body 
hanging twenty-five minutes. Executioner held up 
the head to the public view and proclaimed ‘‘Bebold 
the head of a traitor.” 


On the trial of this case, the chief jus- 
tice, it is almost unnecessary to say, 
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acted in a fair and impartial manner. 
The jury were told to give the prisoner 


‘the benefit of any doubt, and that the 


matter of fact as to the prisoner’s guilt 
was entirely with them to determine on 
the evidence ; that any observations of 
the court on the facts should he regarded 
as observation only, and not have 
weight with the jury. The chief justice’s 
explanation of the law of high treason 
was most full and comprehensive. He 
said in his charge to the jury: 

The point of law which ought to govern this 
case may be comprehended in one sentence, which 
is this: Every attempt to subject this province, or 
any part thereof, to the king's enemies is high trea- 
son, and every step taken to further such is an overt 
act of treason. 

The attotney-general in his address 
to the jury, after defining high treason, 
and that “the intention to commit the 
crime constitutes the offence, proceeded 
to say: “The jury must form their 
opinions on the proof of the overt acts 
charged.” 

The prisoner in his address to the 
jury before his conviction, said: “TI feel 
gratitude that I have been indulged in 
every thing. reasonable. I thank the 
court for its indulgence to me.” 

I have referred to this trial at length, 
as Mr. Garneau, in his history, has im- 
peached the fairness of the trial. In 
his criticism there is no aspersion on the 
chief justice or his judicial conduct, but 
there is a reflection on the court pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Garneau says: “The 
choice of jurors, the testimony brought 
forward, the judgment passed, were all 
of an extraordinary character.” Issue 
must be taken with the historian on 
every one of these statements, and in- 
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deed his criticism is not only extra- 
ordinary but unjust. The grand jury 
was a mixed one—French and English 
—the court was constituted of the high- 
est judges in theland, the petit jury were 
respectable citizens of Quebec. Not 
French, it is true, nor was McLane, the 
accused, French. The sentence of the 
court was the only judgment that could 
be given for the offence of which the 
prisoner was found guilty—and yet with 
all this the severe comments of Mr. 
Garneau find place in his history. The 
reporter’s account of the trial of the 
case, and all that took place at it, is to 
be found on the shelves of the free 
library of Toronto. Itis open to any 
citizen, French or English, to read the 
report for himself. After so doing he 
must of necessity conclude that the his- 
torian must have been actuated more 
by prejudice than a fair consideration 
of facts, when he undertakes to throw 
discredit on a trial conducted with the 
utmost fairness, beforeminent judges and 
an impartial jury. 

The chief justice remained in Quebec 
in performance of his judicial duties till 
1801, when he resigned his office and 
returned to England, where he died in 
the Albany chambers on the seventeenth 
of February, 1824, aged seventy. 

I do not feel that I ought to conclude 
this imperfect sketch without alluding 
to the outward form and features of the 
chief justice. The benchers of the Law 
society, the governing body of the law in 
the province and indeed the country are 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Scadding, the 
writer of ‘Toronto of Old,’ a book 
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which contains a fund of information, 
personal, topographical and historical, 
appropriately dedicated to that ripe 
scholar and distinguished - statesman, 
the Right Honorable, the Earl of Duf- 
ferin, K. C. B., for procuring a copy of 
a portrait in oil of Chief Justice Os- 
gosde. The original of this portrait is 
in possession of J. K. Simcoe of Wolford, 
county of Devon, England, a grandson 
of Lieutenant-governor Simcoe. The 
society have been enabled to adorn the 
walls of their noble hall with the like- 
ness of the chief justice. The likeness 
was taken by Berthon, whose lifelike 
portraits of other chief justices are con- 
spicuous on the walls of the library and 
other suitable places in the hall. Dr. 
Scadding rightly thought that the hall 
which bears the name of the chief 
justice should have the first chief justice 
in portraiture. A study of the picture 
presents to the eye an English gentle- 
man of the George III. period, a gen- 
tleman with intellectual countenance, a 
faultless figure and handsome face. The 
portrait must have been taken when he 
was a young man, perhaps on his set- 
ting out from England to undertake the 
duties of chief justice of the distant 
colony of Canada. The Osgoode Hall 
above referred to is the seat of justice 
of the province. It is there the judges 
sit in term to hear discussed and de- 
termined points of law. The court of 
appeals of the province hold their court 
in this building. This building, especi- 
ally its interior arrangements for the 
accommodation of the courts and court 
officials, is much approved not only by 
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those who have occasion to attend the 
courts but by the many visitors to 
Toronto in the traveling season. 

It has been my good fortune on more 
than one occasion, when meeting vis- 
itors, to point out to them the coigns 
of vantage. The Mosaic flooring and 
Ionic columns of the central hall at- 
tract much attention. Take it all in 
all, this temple of justice will compare 
proudly with any other devoted toa like 
purpose on this continent. I do not 
feel I ought to leave the subject of the 
first chief justice of the largest province of 
the Dominion without saying something 
of the chief justice as a man. I must, 
in this particular, be allowed to quote 
Dr. Scadding, who quoting says of him: 
“No person admitted to his intimacy 
ever failed to conceive for him that 
esteem which his conduct and conver- 
sation always tended to augment.” A 
friend in Quebec, who knew him in that 
province, and to whom I applied for 
information in this regard, writes to me 
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to say: “ The chief justice was grave 
and somewhat difficult of access ; during 
his residence at Quebec he made him- 
self esteemed and respected as much by 
his high intelligence as by his integrity 
and frankness of character.” 

I conclude my sketch of the chief 
justice ; it is brief, but I trust will be 
found to contain some information 
which will be new, and it may be in- 
teresting to the reader, especially to 
the reader desirous of being acquainted 
with the early judicial history of the 
province of Ontario. I have been 
obliged to brush away a good deal of 
dust and examine many musty records 
to get at the facts I have endeavored 
to gather for an indulgent and reading 
public. The honorable chief justice’s 
judicial career was not a long one; 
the writer’s memoir of him has neces- 
sarily been correspondingly short. Its 
value must rest with the reader. 


D. B. Reap. 
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[The following speech of a Wyandotschief to- 
Colonel Daniel Brodhead, at Pittsburgh, Sep- 
tember 17, 1779, and the answer of the latter 
the next day, are now for the first time printed. 
These documents have been kindly furnished 
the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History by C. W. 
Butterfield, of Madison, Wisconsin. In expla- 
nation of what is said by the speakers upon the 
occasion, it may be mentioned that the Wyan- 
dots and Shawanese, at that date, made loud 
protestations of friendship to the Americans, 
but Colonel Brodhead, in command at Fort 
Pitt, Pittsburgh, doubted their sincerity. The 
“Fort at Tuscarawas,” mentioned by the 
speakers was Fort Laurens.—EbD.] 

HEAD QUARTERS, PITSBURG Sep 17th 1779 
Nonycondat, Chief of the Hurons [Wyandots] 

To Maghengine Kacshuch. 

Brother listen to me. Brother it grieves me 
to see you with the Tears in Yr Eyes & I know 
they are occasioned by my Father the English. 

Brother—I wipe away all those tears & smooth 
down your Hair which my father the English 
& the folly of my young men has ruffled. 

Brother—Now I have wiped away all the 
stains from your Cloths and smothed them 
where my young men had ruffled them so that 
you may now put on your hat & sit with that 
ease & composure which you would desire, 

[FOUR STRINGS OF WHITE WAMPUM.] 


Brother~-Listen tothe Huron Chiefs Brother, 
I see you all bloody by my father the English 
& my young men, I now wipe away all those 
stains & make you clean. I see your hearts 
twisted & your neck & throat turned to the one 
side with the greife & vexation which my 
young men have caused, all which disagreable 
sensations I now remove and restore you to 
your former tranquility, so that now you may 
breathe with ease & enjoy the benefit of food & 


nourishment. Brother—Your Ears seem to be 
stopt so that you cannot hear your brothers 
when they speak ofzFriendship, that deafness 
I now remove & all the stoppage from your 
Ears, that you may listen to the friendly 
speeches of your brothers and that they may 
sink deep into your hearts. 
[SEVEN STRINGS OF WHITE WAMPUM.] 


Brother listen to me—When I look round 
me I see the bones of our Nephews lie scatter’d 
& unburried—Brother I gather up the Bones of 
all our young men on both sides without dis- 
tinction who have died in this war. Brother— 
I have now gathere’d up all the bones of our 
relations on both sides, & will bury them in a 
large deep Grave & smooth it over so that there 
shall not be the least sign of bones or any thing 
to raise greif or anger in any of our minds 
hereafter. Brother—I have now burried the 
bones of all our & your Relations very deep. 
You very well know that there are some of 
your flesh & blood yet Prisoners in our hands, 
I assure you, that you will see them all safe & 
well. 

[EIGHT STRINGS OF WHITE WAMPUM. ] 


Brother—I now look up to where our Maker 
is, & think there is still some darkness over our 
heads, so that God can scarcely see us on 
account of the evil doings of the King over 
the great Water—all these thick clouds which 
have been raised on account of that bad King 
I now entirely remove, that God may look 
down & see us in our treaty of Friendship & 
be a witness to the truth & sincerity of our 
intentions. 

[FOUR STRINGS WHITE WAMPUM.] 


Brother—As it is God who puts all our hearts 
right, I give thanks to God Almighty to the 
American Chief, to my old Father the King of 
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France & to you Brother, that we can now 
talk together on friendly terms & speak our 
Sentiments without interruption. 

Brother—You knew me before you saw me, 
& that I had not drawn away my hand from 
yours, as I sent you wood last year by Captain 
White Eyes. 

Brother—I look up to Heaven & call God 
Almighty to witness to the truth of what I say 
and that it really comes from my heart. 

Brother—I now tell you that I have forever 
thrown off my Father the English, I will never 
give him any assistance & there are some 
amongst all the nations, that think the same 
things that I do, & I wish they would all 
think so. 

Brother—I cannot answer for all the nations 
as I do not know all their thoughts & will 
only speak what I am sure of. 

Brother—listen to me—I love all the nations 
& hate none and when I return home they 
shall all hear what you say & what is done 
between us. 

Brother—I have just now told you that I love 
all the nations & I see you raising up the 
Hatchet against my Younger Brothers the 
Shawnese, I beg of you to stop a little while, 
as he has never yet heard me, if he does not 
choose to think as we do, I will tell you of it 
immediately. 

Brother—I intend to speak roughly to my 
younger brother & tell him not to listen to 
the English but throw them off & listen to 
me & then he may live as I do. 

Brother—I thank you for leaving the Fort of 
Tuscarawas, & am convinced by that you 
have taken pity on us & want to make us 
your friends. 

Brother—I now take a firmer hold of your 
hand than before & beg that you would take 
pity upon the other nations who are my friends 
& if any of them should incline to take hold 
of your hand, I request that you would comply 
& receive them into friendship. 

[A BLACK BELT OF ELEVEN ROWS. ] 


Brother listen—I tell you to be cautious, as 
T think you intend to strike the man [Colonel 
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A. S. De Peyster, at Detroit] where I sit, 
don’t go the nighest way to where. he is, 
least you frighten the owners of the lands who 
are living thro’ the country between this & 
that place. 

Brother—you now listen to me, & one 
favour I beg of is that when you drive away 
your enemies, you will allow me to continue in 
possession of my property, which if you grant, 
will rejoice me. 

Brother—I would advise you when you 
strike the man where I sit, to go by water as it 
will be the easiest and best way. 

Brother—If you intend to strike him, one 
Path which I would point out to you is up the 
Alleghany River by Presquile; [now-Erie, Pa.] 
& another way is to go down this river & up the 
Wabash. 

Brother—The reason I mention the Road up 
the River is, that there will be no danger of 
your being discovered until you come close 
upon them, but on the road down the River, 
you will soon be discovored. 

Brother—NowI have told you the way by 
Presquile & that is the boundary between us 
& your enemies, if you go by the Wabash, 
your friends will not be surprised, 

Brother—You must not think that what I 
have said.is only my own thoughts, but the 
opinion of all the Huron Chiefs—I speak in 
behalf of them all, if you grant what favors I 
ask of you, all Relations & friends as far as 
they can hear, will rejoice & be glad. 

Brother—The reason why I have pointed out 
these two roads is, that when we hear you are 
upon one of them, we will know your inten- 
tions without further notice & the Huron chiefs 
desired me to mention it rarticularly that they 
may meet you in your walk & tell you what 
they have done & who are your friends & who 
are your Enemies. In behalf of the Huron 
chiefs [I] request a pair of colours to show that 
we have joined in friendship. 

[FOURTEEN STRINGS OF BLACK WAMPUM.] 


Brother—The Chiefs desired me to tell you 
that they had sent Montour before me, to in- 
form you of their intentions, & they leave him 
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to go with you that when you meet your 
brothers, you can consult together, & under- 
stand one another by his assistance. 

ANSWER. 


‘HEADQUARTERS, PITTSBURGH, Sept. 18, 1779. 

Maghingive Kishuch to Doouyantat prin- 
cipal Chief of the Wyandots. 

Brother—Yesterday I had the pleasure to 
hear you speak, but when I had heard all 
& you had taken no notice of what I mentioned 
to you before against the English, I could not 
tell what to think. 

Brother—The chiefs of the Wyandots have 
lived too long with the English, to see things 
as they ought to do, they must have expected 
when they were counciling, that the Chief they 
sent to this Council Fire would find the Amer- 
icans asleep, but the sun which the Great 
Spirit has set to light this island [America] 
discovers to me that they are much mistaken. 

[FOUR STRINGS OF MIXED WAMPUM.] 


Brother—I will tell you why they are mis- 
taken, they must have thought it was an easy 
matter to satisfy us, after doing all the mischief 
they could; they must have heard that the 
English are growing weaker & the Americans 
stronger & that a few flattering words would 
with giving up our Prisoners, secure to them 
their lives, the lives of their women and child- 
ren & their lands—and the wicked Shawanese, 
who have so often embrued their hands in the 
blood of the Americans, and that in military 
operations they hada right to mark out the 
Road I shall march on. 

[SiX STRINGS OF MIXED WAMPUM.] 

Brother+I however thank you for wiping 
away the Blood & burying the bones of our 
young men & for casting off that bad Father the 
King of Britain over the Great Lake. 

[THREE STRINGS OF WHITE WAMPUM.] 

Brother—I left the Fort at Tuscarawas be- 
cause it gave uneasiness to several of the 
Indian Nations; which I pitied & promised 
to savé if they would do what was right before 
God; & I still inténd to-do it, but I have said, 
that they must do ‘what is right & they must 
sénd some of their gréat men to me, to remain 
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as Hostages until they have complied with the 
Terms, if this is not done all words will be 
considered as wind & no regard will be paid to 
them & tho’ I love peace & could wish to save 
the lives of my Country men of this Island, I 
am not afraid of war. 

[FOUR STRINGS OF BLACK WAMPUM. ] 

Brother—I will now tell-you what I conceive 
to be right and will leave it to all the world: to 
judge it. I think the nations you mention & 
wish me to receive into friendship, ought- to 
send Hostages to me as I said before until they 
have taken & killed as many of the English & 
their allies, as they have killed & taken of the 
Americans, & return whatever they have stolen 
from their brothers together with their Flesh 
and Blood & on every occasion join us against 
our Enemies. 

Upon these Terms which are just, they. & 
their Posterity may live in Peace & enjoy their 
property without disturbance from their: Broth- 
ers of this Island as long as the sun shines-on 
the waters run, 

[A BLACK BELT SEVEN ROWS. ] 

Brother—I have now spoke from my Heart, 
I am a Warrior as well as a Councellor my 
words are few, but what I say, I will perform 
& I must tell you, that if the nations will not 
do justice they will not be able (after the Eng- 
lish are driven from this Island) to enjoy Peace 
and quietness. 

[FOUR STRINGS BLACK WAMPUM.] 


Brother—When I go to war, I will take m 
choice of Roads—If I meet my friends I shall 
be glad to see them & if I meet my enemies, I 
shall be ready to fight them. 

Brother—You told me you had not -yét 
spoken to the Shawnese—You likewise say that 
you had not yet let slip my hand, if so, why 
did you not speak to them, they have heard 
their Grandfather the Delawares, & they have 
heard me I sent them a good taik, but they 
threw it into the fire. 

Now Brother—I must tell you that I cannot 
now prevent the Shawnese being struck, Colonel 
Clark I hear is gone against them & will strike 
them before I can send to call him back, but if 
the Shawanese do what is right, as I have told 
you, they shall enjoy peace and prosperity, 

This Belt confirms my word 


[A WHITE AND BLACK BELT, EIGHT ROWS,} 
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Hon. Joun W. Hoyt, former governor of 
Wyoming, is engaged in writing a history of 
that territory. As this region was first a part 
of Louisiana, then of the territeries cf Arkan. 
sas, Missouri, Oregon, Idaho, Uish, Nebraska 
and Dakota, in succession, until formed into a 
separate government by the name it now bears, 
its history will be of great interest, and could 
not be written by an abler pen in the west. 


CATHOLIC HisToRICAL RESEARCHES for Octa- 
ber is upon our table. The Rev. A A. Lamb- 
ing, LL. D., its able editor, keeps at the mast- 
head of his enterprise this quotation: ‘‘ We 
must keep firm and solid the liberties of our 
country by keeping fresh the noble memories 
of the past.”” The contents of the present 
number embrace ‘‘ Detroit in Early Times,” 
** Reflections on the Life and Work of Rev. D. 
A.Gallitzin,” “Céloron’s Journal—Concluded,” 
‘‘The Famous Bull of Pope Alexander VI,” 
and Editorial ‘* Notes.” 


' JoserH Cook aroused the enthusiasm of his 
hearers in a lecture at Quebec, recently, by 
telling them that he intended to erect monu- 
ments to the memory of Champlain and Mont- 


calm at Ticonderoga. This was well enough ; 
but the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History will 
reserve its enthusiasm until the monuments are 


built. 


In a very interesting communication in the 
November number of this magazine, Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Cable informs its readers that ‘there 
is not the slightest trouble to establish the fact 
that Philip Cable, a native of Berks county, 
Pennsylvania, settled on the western bank of 
the Ohio at what is still known as Cable’s Eddy, 
in 1785 and remained there until his death, 
December 26, 1812.”’ Now, let the good work 
go.on. Will Dr. Cable give us through the 


pages of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN History, 
the names of ‘other families who settled near 
Judge Cable, prior to 1788” ? 


THE celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of Harvard college will 
stand hereafter as one of the memorable events 
of the year 1886. Many of the most distin- 
guished scholars, thinkers and writers of the 
day were summoned to Harvard to take part in 
the celebration; and the utterances of the 
speakers were in keeping with the occasion, 
Lowell, Holmes, Eliot, Robinson and Devens 
found the hour and the scene filled with strik- 
ing suggestions, and they spoke fittingly of 
Harvard’s rise from small beginnings to become 
the chief seat of literary and scientific training 
on this continent, and of the vast influence it 
had exerted in the intellectual development of 
America. The occasion furnished a noble 
theme and provoked in responsive minds lofty 
thoughts and sentiments appropriate to the 
hour. The authorities of Harvard appropri- 
ately made the President of the United States 
the guest of the day. 


ACCORDING to depositions of Jacob Sodowsky, 
in Jessamine county, April 27, 1818, and of 
Simon Kenton, at Abner Hord’s tavern in 
Washington, June 5, 1824, as recorded in Col- 
lins’ ‘ History of Kentucky,’ Vol. 1, pp. 466, 
467, George Rogers Clark and John Gabriel 
Jones, having procured, by order of the Coun- 
cil of ‘Virginia, on the twenty-third of August, 
1776, at Pittsburgh, for relief of the settlers in 
Kentucky, five hundred pounds of powder, 
proceeded with it down the Ohio, and secreted 
it until a proper time for its conveyance to 
Harrodsburg should be presented. What fol- 
lowed is well known to the readers of western 
history ; but the exact place of deposit of the 
powder may not be so well understood. ‘* Lo- 
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cate,” says W. D. Hixson of Maysville, Ken- 
tucky (good authority), ‘*the deposit of the 
powder by Clark at the Lower of ‘The Three 
Islands’, twelve miles above the mouth of 
Limestone.” 


SINCE the autobiography of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini was put in type, there has not been so 
charming a story of artist life in Italy as the 
life of Giovanni Dupré, by Professor Frieze, of 
the chair of Latin languages and literature in 
the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 
‘There is no illusion of years about it, for 
Dupré lived and did his work in the prosy days 
of the present century. There is no preposses- 
sion in favor of the subject, for outside of art- 
students the name of Dupré is in this country 
not generally much known. A life of Raphael 
by almost anybody would find some readers, 
but Dupré has to be made known by the attract- 
iveness of the narrative. The foundation of 


this book is indeed autobiographical, for it is 
based upon Dupré’s ‘ Ricordi Biografichi’ and 
the papers and letters which he left. 


Out of 
this material, Professor Frieze has constructed a 
book, made up of simple narrative, anecdote 
and picturesque description, which is as entic- 
ing as a novel and with a nicety of finish that 
belongs to a real work of literary art.” 


WE give, from one of the leading Detroit 
daily papers, the following history of the fam- 
ous Bartholdi statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World : 

One day in 1865, M. Laboulaye, the founder 
of the French-America union, was giving a 
dinner party at Glavigny. Some cynical re- 
marks were made by the guests as to the sense 
of gratitude felt among nations. Italy was 
forgetfui of 1859; the United States had no 
memories of the aid France gave her in the 
Revolution. ‘* Not so,” warmly exclaimed M. 
Laboulaye, ‘* America’s feeling toward France 
is not one of simple gratitude. It is based on 
the remembrance of a community of thought 
and struggles and aspirations. And when 
hearts had once beaten together something 
always remained behind among nations as 
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among individuals. If a monument were to 
be built in America as a memorial of independ- 
ence it would be most natural to have it built 
by a united effort, to make it the common work 
of both nations.” 

Five years later, after the Franco-German 
war had closed to Bartholdi his native province 
of Alsace, the young sculptor again found him- 
self at M. Laboulaye’s, in company with M. 
Lafayette, Henri Martin and others, and the 
conversation recurred to the former subject. 
‘* Go to see the United States,”’ said Laboulaye 
to Bartholdi. ‘You will study it and bring 
back your impressions. Propose to our friends 
over there to make a monument in common 
in remembrance of the ancient friendship be- 
tween France and the United States. We will 
take up a subscription in France. If you find 
a happy idea, we are convinced that it will be 
successful on both continents, and we shall do 
a work which will have a far-reaching moral 
effect.” Such was the beginning of the idea of 
the great statue. 

As the ship which brought the sculptor to 
this country was steaming up the Narrows, the 
inspiration of a statue of Liberty, with her 
flaming torch lighting the crowded harbor, 
flashed into his mind. Nothing in his travels 
changed his views. The idea met with favor 
in America, with enthusiasm in France. The 
French subscription lists, started in 1874, 
brought in a large amount of money. The 
actual molding of the huge cast began in 1875; 
the next year the hand of the goddess was sent 
over to the Centennial exhibition. In 1877 
congress gave the island. After many dis- 
couragements in France the framework and 
base were completed on October 24, 1881, the 
anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown. In 1883, the nearly completed 
goddess was called on to abide still longer in 
Paris because of the delay in raising money in 
this country for the pedestal. On July 4, 1884, 
the statue was turned over to the United States 
by Count Ferdinaud de Lesseps. The vessel 
which brought it over was beaten back to port 
like the Mayflower of old; but in June, 1885, 





































escorted by the French Atlantic squadron, it 
entered New York harbor. 

The struggles to get money for the pedestal 
were the shame‘of the nation. The New York 
legislature voted to appropriate fifty thousand 
dollars, but Governor Cleveland vetoed the 
bill because it was unconstitutional. Congress 
by-neglect failed to appropriate one hundred 
thousand dollars, Subscription papers, circu- 
lated throughout other parts of the country as 
inefficiently as they were.in Detroit, failed to 
bring in any large amount. The committee 
wasin the depths of despair, when the New 
York. World came to the rescue, and by well 
directed efforts raised one hundred and two 
thousand and six dollars and thirty-nine cents. 
Just how this popular subscription was man- 
aged in order to get up and keep the requisite 
amount of enthusiasm will some day make an 
interesting story. The money raised served to 
finish the pedestal in April last. On Thursday, 
October 16, the work of setting up the statue 
‘was completed. 

M. Bartholdi, after hitting upon a particular 
image of Liberty, made a tiny model, less than 


four feet high. This first study was fol- 
lowed by a figure nearly nine feet 
high, which was then enlarged four 


times by the ordinary processes. The resulting 
model measured about thirty-four feet in height. 
This was divided into sections, each one of 
which was to be enlarged four times. The 
sections were reproduced quadrupled in plaster 
on.a frame of lath. Each nail-head and point 
had to be measured six times and verified as 
often; and with one thousand five hundred 
points, some eighteen thousand measurements 
were necessary. Wooden molds were then 
fitted to the plaster cast, and the copper sheet- 
ings hammered out roughly. The profile of 
the forms was then taken in detail with sheets 
of-lead, and the copper sheets worked over 
more: accurately. Once in shape they were 
knit together from point to point by iron braces, 
which were forged into the form of the copper 
when its outline wascompletely modeled. ‘The 
opper pieces were. then brought together and 
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fastened on the powerful trusswork of iron 
beams, which now serves as a support for ‘the 
whole envelope of the statue. 


Apropos of the note heretofore given as to 
the early settling of Philip Cable in what is 
now the state of Ohio, is the statement which 
we remember to have seen some time ago in a 
daily paper (Ctncinnaté Commercial, March 24, 
1873). ‘* White settlements,” says-the writer, 
‘*were made at different pointson the west side 
of the Ohio river, a number of years. before the 
Northwest Territory was .ceded-to the United 
States [by Virginia, is the meaning of the cor- 
respondent]. These, it is true, were unlawful; 
but that such settlements were actually made 
and maintained [the italics are ours] is a fact 
well established, not only by the recollection 
of persons familiar with the circumstances, but 
also by official record evidence that cannot be 
disputed.” It should here be borne in mind 
that whether a settlement be lawful or unlaw- 
ful—that is, whether the settlers had the right 
to settle upon the land on which they located, 
the title to the same not being theirs—has 
nothing whatever to do with the fact of settle- 
ment. It is well known that some of- our 
western territories had quite a large population 
before a foot of land in them had been legally 
acquieed; and in. some cases many were trespas- 
sers from the beginning. 





WE give as “* premonitory symptoms”? (so to 
speak) of Lord Dunmore’s War of 1774, a few 
extracts from Virginia periodicals of the sum- 
mer and fall previous to that date: 

(1) ‘* New York, August 26,1773. Extract 
of a letter from Pittsburgh, July 16th. ‘The 
design of establishing a new Government on 
the Ohio has excited a very alarming jealousy 
among the Western Indians [this ‘ new govern- 
ment’ was ‘Walpole’s grant,’ hereafter ex- 
plained]; belts have been sent to all the castles 
[Indian villages] in these parts as well as to the 
Five Nations [in what is now the state of New 
York}. We havethe satisfaction, however, to 
find they are in a state of division and discon- 
tent amongst themselves, and none have yet 












accepted the belts save our old inveterates, the 
Shawanese and Delawares: However, there is 
no doubt that the utmost endeavors are concert- 
ing amongst the most mischievous of them 
towards a general Indian war, as the nations in 
general seem determined upon opposing every 
measure that may contribute to this near ap- 
proach of their territory. In short, they will 
never be reconciled to us and to our manners, be- 
ing taught from infaricy to hate us. As these 
troublesome folks may, in a short time, after 
they have gathered in their harvest, become 
very formidable to the many families settled in 
their vicinities, it is hoped that measures will 
be taken by every province to prevent those 
dreadful consequences that we’ felt from our 
last provocation with them.’—Purdie and Dix- 
on’s Virginia Gazette, September 16, 1773. 

(2) ‘*New York, November 18, 1773. A 
letter from Detroit, of the second, says: ‘From 
the general behavior of the Indians of the dif- 
ferent nations in these upper countries, we have 
great reason to expect considerable trouble from 
them the ensuing spring. They are often killing 
both English and French travellers, sending 
belts to all quarters, and say they are encour- 
aged by other nations to take up the hatchet. 
They cannot surprise us. We are always on 
our guard against them. Major [Henry] Bas- 
set is an excellent officer, and keeps up the 
most exact discipline, so that we have nothing 
to fear but for those who may be exposed on 
the line of communication.’—Rind’s Virginia 
Gazette, December 9, 1773. 

(3) ‘The following inhuman affair, we are 
assured from good authority, was transacted on 
the frontiers of Fincastle [county, Virginia] 
about the latter end of September last: Cap- 
tain William Russell, with several families and 
upwards of thirty men, set out with the inten- 
tion to reconnoitre the country towards the 
Ohio, and settle in the limits of the expected 
new government [‘ Walpole’s grant’—a large 
tract of land solicited by Thomas Walpole and 
others, of the Crown, lying upon the Ohio river, 
above the Scioto, but upon the other side of the 
stream first mentioned. This ‘grant’ was 
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never perfected].. A few. days. after; they set: 
out; unluckily the party was separated into three 
detachments; the main body: in the front, with 
the women and children, and their cattle and 
baggage; in the centre, Captain Russell's son, 
with five white men and two-negroes,. who, the 
fatal night before the murder, encamped: a few: 
miles short of the front. In.the morning, about 
day break, while asleep in the camp, they were 
fired upon by a party of Indians, who: killed. 
young Mr, Russell and four. other. white: men 
and one negro. Captain Russell, shortly. after 
bringing up the rear, unexpectedly: cameon.the: 
corpse of his son, which was. mangled in anins 
human manner, and there was left in hima 
dart-arrow, and a war-club was left: beside.him. 
After this unexpected event, the party getting: 
intelligence of it, returned to the inhabitants.’”” 
—Rind’s Virginia Gazette, December 23, £773. 





SomE weeks ago, Prince Louis Joseph Jerome: 
Napoleon, who is travelling around. the world, 
arrived in Washington, from, the west. His. 
age is twenty-threeyears. He isa grand nephew: 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, and son. of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, who has lately been expelled: 
from France. The prince was introduced. by 
the secretary of state to the President,. by 
whom he was received and welcomed as a pri- 
vate citizen and not as an official. The prince 
is accompanied by Chevalier Michela of Italy, 
as his secretary. .The prince is a distant rela- 
tive of Colonel Jerome Bonaparte, and a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore family of Bonapartes, 

HAVING, in a previous note, given the history: 
of the Bartholdi statue, it is now in order to 
say a word as to its size and finish, and the cere 
emonies attending its unveiling, The. statue: 
measures one hundred and fifty-one feet. one 
inch from the bottom of the plinth to the top 
of the torch flame, and stands, in all, three: 
hundred and five feet and eleven inches above 
low-water mark, There are about thirteen 
acres area in the island, and the solid pedestal, 
with its surrounding wall of stone, leaves but 
little outside space. The pedestal contains.eles 
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vators to convey sight-seers up and down, and 
the look-out on the torch may be reached by 
Stairs through the statue. To give some idea 
of the size of this enormous undertaking, we 
State that twelve persons can stand on the torch 
at one time, from which a magnificent view can 
be obtained. The width of the eye is twenty- 
eight inches, and the length of the nose three 
feet nine inches, and the forefinger is seven feet 
eleven inches long. 

The statue is Bartholdi’s master-piece. It is 
the figure of a graceful, deep-browed woman, 
whose richly pleated robes hang in soft rounded 
folds about her shapely breast and limbs; the 
pure, clear face, and the luxuriant hair crowned 
with a sparkling diadem of light. But through 
it all shines, as it ought to shine, the suggestion 
of that eager, proselyting passion of liberty for 
which the men of the Revolution spilled their 
blood in France and in America, and which, if 
in modern days it was only one of a sheaf of 
memories, is for both countries the most prized 
of them all. This, at least,is the inspiration 


Bartholdi has striven to put intothe statue. It is 


on this that he and M. Laboulaye have counted 
for the figure’s far-reaching moral effect. As 
everybody knows, this colossal statue stands 
at the entrance to the harbor of New York, 
where the light diffused by the flaming torch 
may be seen by vessels coming from all parts 
of the world. It is the largest work of its 
kind that has ever been completed. 

The French delegates to this country to at- 
tend and participate in the ceremonies of the 
unveiling of the statue were M. Bartholdi and 
his wife, Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, of Canal 
fame; Admiral Jaures, General Pelissier, sena- 
tor; Mm. Spuller and Desmons, deputies ; M. 
Deschamps, vice-president of the Paris City 
council; M. Chass. Bigot, of the press; M. 
Leon Robert, of public instruction ; Colonel 
Bureaux de Pusy of the war department ; Lieu- 
tenant Villegente, of naval department; 
Colonel Laussedot, of the school of arts; M. 
Hielard, of the chamber of commerce; and M. 
Napoleon Ney. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the hero of the Suez canal and the projector of 
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the Panama canal, made the address of presen- 
tation, He was followed by Senator Evarts. 
At the conclusion of the address of Mr. Evarts, 
M. Bartholdi, whose genius designed the 
statue, D, H. King, the constructor, and 
Richard Butler, the secretary of the American 
committee, jointly pulled the rope and the 
banner folded itself like a curtain drawn 
aside and disappeared through the crown 
adorning the brow of the goddess. Instantly a 
sigttal from the Tennessee brought from the 
sides of the men-of-war and from the guns on 
the ramparts on shore bright flashes of flame 
that rent the gray hue of the atmosphere with 
scarlet tongues. Great columns of smoke rose 
from the war vessels, and floating upward made 
a halo half circling the island, and completing 
with the mist the obscurity in which was hid 
the immense flotilla that thickened the waters 
ofthe bay. But if the civic boats that lent 
their presence to the occasion were unseen in 
the fog that acconfpanied the thunders of the 
artillery they were not unheard, for every 
steam whiste seemed to be striving to burst its 
throat in tumult. Again the crowds around 
the statue rose to their feet and cheered, and 
the meekest voices in the din were the musical 
strains from Gilmore’s band. As soon as some 
degree of quiet had been restored, President 
Cleveland received the gift in the name of the 
people of the United States saying, ‘Mr. 
Chairman: The people of the United States 
accept from their brethren of the French Re- 
public with gratitude this grand and imposing 
work of art here dedicated, It is a token of 
the gratitude and appreciation of France assur- 
ing us that in our efforts to commend to the 
world a government by a free people, we have 
a steadfest ally and can demonstrate the kin- 
ship of Republics. We are not met to bow 
before a severe and war-like god, but to henor 
our own peaceful deity, keeping watch and 
ward before the gates of America. Instead of 
grasping the thunderbolts of Jupiter Tonans, 
she holds aloft a light to illumine the way 
to man’s enfranchisement—to the home of 
Liberty. And here it is that Liberty has her 
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altars, and their fires will be kept alive by will- 
ing votaries. Her light will gleam as a beacon 
to our sister peoples of the east, and shall pene- 
trate the darkness of man’s oppression, until 
Liberty shall in truth enlighten the world.” 
After the President’s brief speech, M. Bar- 
tholdi was presented to the audience by Gen- 
eral Schofield. The closing address was then 
made by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Bishop Potter. 


THE magnificent stone building of the Case 
school of applied science at the east end, Cleve- 
land, which was completed and opened about 
one year ago at a cost of two hundred thousand 
dollars, was destroyed by fire at an early hour 


on October 27. The fire was followed by an 
explosion in the chemical laboratory, which 
blew out a portion of one of the walls. The 
flames then made short work of the structure, 
The building was four stories in height, and 
built of sandstone. It was furnished with all 
the latest appliances for the demonstration of 
science. Total loss two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The physiological and chemical appar- 
atus and the geological collection were among 
the finest in the country. The chemical appli- 
ances were valued at twenty thousand dollars, 
The geological collection was very fine. There 
were from fifty to sixty students in the school, 
Case school was built with money left by the 
late Leonard Case, the Cleveland millionaire 
philanthropist. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY. 

James Kinzie of Chicago was an adopted son of 
the Pottawatomies and was present at the council of 
their chiefs, which was called to decide whether they 
would join Black Hawk in his war of 1831, remain 
neutral or assist the whites. Mr. Kinzie gave me a 
graphic description of the proceedings of that council 
which were highly dramatic. The young braves 
who knew not the power of the whites, were in favor 
of war, but the old chiefs Caldwell and Robinson,and 
others who had been to Washington and knew the 
power of the whites, knew that that policy would be 
ruinous to their tribe. Finally Mr. Kinzie said that 
Chief Robinson rose, threw back his blanket, bared 
his breast and said to the young braves: ‘‘I am half 
white; if you thirst for white blood, begin by shedding 
mine.” As no one had the audacity to harm the be- 
loved chief, the young braves left the council lodge 
and the danger of the Pottawatomies joining the Sacs 
was over. At the time the Pottawatomies were numer- 
ous ir Michigan. The writer hereof was an officer 
in the Michigan militia and was ordered, together 


with Colonel Bolton, by General I. W. Brown, to 
gather the chiefs of that nation who lived in thein- 
terior of Michigan at Coldwater,to ascertain whether 
there was any danger of their becoming hostile. We 
did so, but found that there was no danger of an out- 
break. ENOCH CHASE. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY : 

The following is the purport of a communication, 
received by the corresponding secretary 
of the Oneida Historical society, at Utica, 
New York, in answer to a letter of inquiry asking 
why the state of North Carolina had no motto, like 
many of the other states, to represent an important 
idea. The reply comes from the secretary of state, 
and there are two reasons given: First, that it isa 
North Carolina habit to illustrate her ideas by actions 
rather than by words; second, that the use of such 
mottoes does not accord with her ideas of the purest 


heraldic taste. 
C. W. DARLING. 
































